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Or THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

CEYLON BRANCH. 

--- 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TAMIL VELALAS . 1 * 3 

Translated by V. J, Tambipillal 


[Na(e fry fAe IVanj/fl|gr r —This es66y was composed in Tamil 
by tho learned auh-odifur of " Shvn-TamU " (the organ of the 
Tamil Sangam at Minium}, Mr. >L Haghavn Iyengar. and read 
by him on .May 25 k Ly06 r on the occasion of the great Annual 
^footing of the Fundi t* of the Madura Tamil Sangam, the late 
Lamented Mr r V. Kanakagabhai FiU&i* B,A, t B.L.. of the Postal 
Department, Madras, being in the cliair. 

Every effort has been made to adhere hlH otly to the style 
and even the idiom of the original,, except where a free render¬ 
ing appeared to be necessary in order to bring out the exact 
meaning- 1 have added also, here and there, a few explanatory 
uotfcf* which will, perhaps, be of some use and interest to the 
reader in following the arguments of the learned author.— F, J T 
TambiptUai'] 

It may sound strange, indeed, to tho ears of some that 
whatever share of the glory of fostering Shen-Tanail 1 may 
have belonged to the Choral k * the Pandiyas, and the ChoLas, 

1 [Tlifl Editing Secretary ia in no tray rfetpcnHhle tor tlw acceptance 
of this Paper. ] 

1 Pure T inunixed TurutL—V, J. T r 

3 The Chorw, the Chains, and the Pjmdiysa we re the three mom 
powerful of iindcnt Tamil hinge, Their house* on* rnppoaed to havo 
become flitiiift many ecn iiiriea' ftgo.—Y J. T. 

jy @ 0 - 4)8 
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there exifrirtl in former times, aide by aide with those, a com¬ 
munity claiming, if not a greater, at least certainly an equal 
share of that glory. To those, however, who have an intimate 
acquaintance with old Tamil authors, this information will 
not be surprising. Upon inquiry conducted with regard to 
truth, it will become evident that the exceeding greatness 
of the position held by this community (in Tamil literature) 
was equalled only by that of the Tamil culture created by 
the triple kings * 1 * * of the south, 1 refer above to a section of 
the ancient Tamil community known by the appellation of 
11 VeUr”* The larger number of “the laat seven great Val- 
Tula T> 1 of the Tamil country belonged to this race, and such was 
their munificence, it is said, that it obviated further begging 
on the part of those who had hut once been the objects of it* 
It was to one of those seven great VaUals that the sacred 
poet 4 * * * * * * referred w hen he sang: “ He will not give who has not 
the mind to give, even if one should call him Pari.” Who 
was that prince of givers whose unrivalled reputation aa a 
patron of the Tamil bards of his time drew upon him the 
jealous hatred s of the three kings 7 Except some general 
information, we have* as yet. very little knowledge in detail 
as to the origin and history of this important community. 

* The Cher jib, the Chain* P and the Pamdiyaa*—V, J T T, 

t +l Velir 11 ifl the plural form of +l VcL^" ** VelnJrva Tl is Only gather 
form id it- The agricultural clnea among this Tamila are called by Itlis 
name,—V, J. T. 

1 A person of lavish iituriiflcoriC* :e P m Tamil,, called a ValLal." 

The Tamil chlefa Ay. Pekan, Ori. jjalayamau, Elini T Pari, and XbIU 

are known as “ tlie iaat aoven Valluls H of the Tacnll Land, and they 
Lived about iho time of the last Tamil San^am held at Uadura about 
twenty emlurief ago-—V. J. T, 

4 SundarAr. a SLvite saint and poet, who lived in the &th century a_u 
V. J. T. 

# “ Vol Pari waa the rdur of a petty principality called 1 Faramh u-' 

He waa a bold and gay adventurer. simple-hearted and generous, and 

passionately fond of poetry. Every wandering mmatrel was welcome 
in his n]AMon r The sotiB of song wore nowhere polled and feasted 
as tbfiy wore in Pari 1 # palace. They found in him a union of eU those 

virtues which they loved to praise in their rhapsodic: recklcea courage r 

l*vi|h liberality, and a gaiety which no reverse could ohaok. He 

von became thoir idol, and his fame spread throughout Tamilakain- 

The bards recounted. b glowing language, in the courts of the Chora. 
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Is it not a sacred duty of the sons of the Tamil land to take a 
small fraction of the interest, at Least, in the Yelir, which they 
evince in the study of the Cheras, the Punchy as. and the 
Choks &a the great patrons of their national tongue in the 
past ! It is, of course, to bo admitted that the materials 
now available are scarcely so abundant as to secure a high 
degree of success in this investigation. Neither old books* * 
nor writings of any other son, chronicling the traditional 
history of the Veis a exist to-day, a few odes, or liner- of 
poetry, composed and sung by some of the old Tamil bards 
in praise of their patrons, and which appear included in 
the anthologies 1 compiled by the last Tamil Sangam at 
Madura, being almost the sole accessible sources of Light we 
have at present on thin subject. Hardly possible as it is, 
then, to compile anything like a history of the Vela from 
these isolated and scanty materials, we shall, nevertheless, 
endeavour„ with the help of each light &a we possess, to 
explore, as beat we can, the gloomy cell of their distant 
past, and lay before the public whatever discoveries we may 
chance to light upon. 

In old poetical works in Tamil, then* a community called 
11 Velir ” is often mentioned side by side with the three 
great powers of the south p viz,, the Cheraa, the Fandiyaa, and 
the Chelae. In “ PurTananooru*” a “ P&tlrittupathtbu” 3 &c. d 


ChoLon and Fandiyu, the princely hospitality with wMeh they were 
rnt^rtainod by Pari, Thia axcitod the jealousy of the thnw kings, end 
they sent their force# to besiege Ferambu. The defiles of the mountain 
passes with which Fpri T i follower* Wore flBtUsr were strictly guarded 
by thorn f and Fan . by hie personal br*wy, iHArniamed f tar some days fc 
an unequal contest with the tinge imd well-equipped array that 
surrounded him. At length, the enemies forced their way up the 
tfluuntnln and attacked Pari. who 'ftt killed in the encounter- - V wfe 
“The Tamila Eighteen Hundred Year* Ago/ pp. I04h 105. V. J. T. 

1 The work* referred (n are ** AEuim p " 11 Puimm, 1 kl Nftttinai, 

“ Kufaatqfeai, 11 M Pathittupaththu," *e.,. seme of which have lately 
eerae out in print,—V. I- T- 

* iS Pmrananooni/' or ‘ l PurreW w it is sometime* called, i» « 
collection of WO ode® composed by about 190 poeta. V. J. T + 

1 M Pathitlnpaththu" consists of ten poema by ten different poet*. 
These work* seem to be complktiena from the work* of the early 
Tamil poeta which have long since become extinct,—V. J. T. 
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for instance, we find such passage* * as the fallowing, viz.: 
“ The renowned Yenbhar 1 and Vdte " li the Venth&r and Velir/* 
” the Velir nod the two great Venthar,” Ac. From iheee 
references. in which the 41 Velir n almost always appear in 
company with the three paramount rulers of TamUakam^ 
it may fairly be concluded that, next to the kings them selves, 
the most honoured amongst the petty rulers and princes of 
the country were iho chiefs of this ” Velir ” race. More¬ 
over p the references to this people found in Tamil works as 
11 the very ancient Velir H and the Vdir who boasted of 
“an ancestry of forty-nine generations' 1 most be held to 
imply that their settlement in South India dated from very 
ancient times. 

Now t who were those " Yels,“ and what was their primitive 
habitat 7 Were they the kith and kin of the primitive 
Tamils, or foreign immigrants, of a later period ? What lb 
their place in the history and chronology of South India ? 

The learned Xaccinarkiniyar, 3 in his commentary on the 
preface to 11 Tolkappiam,” 4 notices some of the traditions 


* King*,—V. J. T. 

* The Tamil country. Thin li idnntieat with the 11 Lirmnkti 1 " 
(D&nuriko) of thc ft reek writOFfi Tenpins and Ptohrtny—V. J. T. 

1 ** Th* commentAf y of XaocilL&rktniyAF in the best and febwt of oil 
the listing comsn&nt&ric4 on t ha grammar of ToUmppiaa, He wm a 
toftmed Jii-i-ti Brahman, and iiwtfls to have Tamil and Sana- 

crit h wnd by writing eomKumtcrioa on fcuany great and importaat 
Tamil works ha« dona a service to Tamil literature which Madhav*- 
carya and Mallinat haauri havo done for Sanscrit- In the colophons to 
the wmilMUlUry, ho ia said to turn been a native of Madura and bdro 
of the Dharadwajei gotra. 

K There Ea a tradition which makes Xacoinarfciniyar an elder eoa- 
temporary of FarimolaLagar, who. in hi* commentary on the 4 Kural* of 
Tfenvtlhvarp refers to A Bhoja king of Dhara who Jived in the 11th 
Century a-*-"—F wfr Report on a Search for Sanscrit nnd Tamil Mano- 
flOfipta for the Year* 1893-34, by M. Sheihagfri daatri. M.A r , Curator, 
Government OricsH.il Manuscript* Library, and Frofo^or of Sjmscrit 
and Comparative Philology. Freddeucy OoHeg* p Mad™. No. 2, PPj IU 7 
and HO. 

rtjwart'hw Jwv* definitely fliod th* llth century a . v >. ■* th* 
upper limit of the period of thif author,_V. J. T, 

TolkappEani ia the nldeat Tamil pflj'rmiiir now trtynf. It waii 
wmjwwd, l>y * BraWh named Telkappian, who lived, acc<»rdins to 
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current in the Tamil country in the remote past concerning 
the origin ol the primitive 14 Vets f " uh follows, to. ;— 

1 " The gods assembling said among themselves, b We being 
all gathered here in one place (on Mount Mem)* Mem has 
gone down (by our combined weight), and ! he south haa 
gone up, Agaatiyar alone [amongst us all) m competent to 
reside in the south (in order to preserve the balance of the 
earth)/ and so they entreated him ; and he also consenting,, 
went to Dw&rapsti , * 1 and taking along with him the eighteen 

Mr . Kjinjifaii*uihlin.i PilLai. not earlier than the 3rd century of our tttu. 
The traditioiiB, h&vbvfl, make him a contemporary of the Riahi Agna- 
tiynr of Vtsdi q fame. The author above rofvfnx! to llAft not given his 
reasons for assigning to him ft later date.— Fide " Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Agt/ p. llflL—V. J, X, 

1 Tho following is a somewhat different, reading of the same passage 
afl quoted by the Teamed Shshogifi Sudtri h M.A., VIZ. 

" All tho Jr&dlft who had assembled nn Mount Meru raquOfeled 
Agaatiy a to go to the south and remain there tu keep up the balance 
when the whole earth had bent on the southern aide owing to the 
weight of bU the goda, Before he went to (ho south, Agastiya went 
to the Ganges and received the river Kftviri from her. He then 
proceeded to Jamadhadhagiuyar (Sans, Jnmadhagiu) sjid got from 
him Tmmadhumagmysr (Bans. TrarmdhumAgni) T who was Tolkappaan 
himsel-f. He married l^opamudraiyiir, who WAS given to him by her 
brother PEilathij-nnnr i,5fini. FulAety*}* He went to Tuw&rapati (Sahs. 
Pwnfaka) And took the eighteen king* of the line of ELrima, the 
Velim of the eighteen fumihw. and Ainvalara, He denuded the 
country of its foretiU, and made it inhabitable. He settled on Mount 
Pothiya* and having defeated Havana by hif Bldll in music* Creed his 
habitation from the incursions of the Rnhihawi/ —Report on a 
Search for 9-aotfCrib «rtd Tamil Manuscript* for the Yearn IS&3-&4. 
No, 2, p. 100—V. J. T. 

1 Same aa Dwarakn. Its Tamil form is 11 Dwarai " or H DwajaltAL ,+ 
The reference to B-avana hag. obviously h no connection with the 
context. Nachclmr miikce the same remarks in his eamjnw'ta 
,k Madura fCnncIli*' If the Havana hare referred to is identical with 
the Havana alum by Ram*, there k no reason for introducing him here 
after the time of lord ffpMin h. 

Ttifi above observation obviously ignores the fai-i that the Fuienir 
legend* reprc&enk Havana and Agnsdynr, not only a& contemporaries, 
but also ruln-tivM r the latter being; according to 0n& account, an 
unrle 0 f the former. The J ■ Rath ay ana 11 also makes Agastiyar a contem¬ 
porary of Havana, and makes, espresa rofarenr* to the existence of the 
Pandiyan kingdom at the time the epic w-iis composed.—-Y. J T T. 
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kings of the line of * *the supreme lord 1 who measured the 
earth with one foot/ together with eighteen crates of Vels 
and their dependent8 h and Artivalar, migrated to the south, 
and depriving Havana of his sovereignty over the Rakahasas 
by his superior skill in music, clearing the country of its 
forests, and making it lit for human habitation, finally look 
his abode on the hill of PothiyiL” 1 

What is apparently deserving of consideration in the 
above account is the information that the Muni Agastiyar * 
went to Dwarapatip and led from there a colony composed 
of kings and Vtls of the race of Sri Krishna, to the south, 
and permanently settled them there. These traditions, 
though agreeing generally with the Purantc accounts of the 
migration of the Muni Agastiyar to South India, in their 
dpecLfie reference io his {t,g. T Agastiyar 1 b) being accompanied 
by many kings and princes of the family of Sri Krishna, am 
entirely missed in the latter (i.e., the PuranaB). Be this as 
it may t it is noteworthy that our learned author once again 
refers, follows, to the name story—as if to confirm his first 
statement—in his notes on another Sufcram* of 14 Tolkap- 
piam/* namely > - 

" ^h e right to rule belongs also to the Vela of the eighteen 


1 Tilt* reffTB to Krishna w* an ia«nuution of Vishnu. According to 
HtnUu mythology, BelL was au Asura emperor who, through his 
demotion and penance, defeated (tidro. hnmbled the guds r 4 knr| Extended 
tkia authority over the Hina worlds. In ftrder to retrain h|m r Vkhnu, 
who wrn appealed to by the gods far protection, assumed hia fifth 
iru AmaLion, lh& Form of ft Brahman dwarf, this Vinuu Avatara, and 
appearing before Bali, oek-ed for only three paeon of ground m a boon— 
which »M granted. As the water conveying the gift fell into bia hand, 
the dwarf's form expanded till h filled the worfd T and Viahnu, now 
manifesting himself + deprived Bali, in two atridca, of heaven and cnrth. 
but on account of the virtue* the letter powecaad. left Fatale, Or the 
safsrnat regions, *Utl in his dominion 1 '— ** Mysore Gazetteer/' by R. 
Lnwia Rice, CXE., M.R.A.&.* p. 301. See under " Mahuvalis."_V. J L T, 

* A hill npflr the extreme south of thn peminaula. 

* !H Muni "'means " an Ascetic/' —V. J. T. 

1 Vtik ■■ Tolkappieca t ” chapter on “ Poruladhikarera . 1 The M&ha 
Bharat* frequently refers to “ the eighteen elans or tribe* of the 
x hUvm.’—V, J r X- 

" AruvaluT wm the local name of (he Xaga tribes wbo inhabited 
Aruva and Ai-iiva-Vadaitalni North Aruva), Xhs (W(I province*. 
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tribe# or gotra whom the great Math* van % (i.e., the ascetic) 
of Maiava 1 brought aloog with the Narapatls a of the line of 
the Supreme Lord who measured the earth with one foot. 

Its the second pasaage the tribe of A ru volar is omitted, 
while the Narapatis and the Vels are again mentioned as 
descended from the race of Sri Krishna, divided into eighteen 
tribes or elans P and entitled to the right- of ruling* As 
Nachchar 4 makes this assertion, not once but twite, it seems 
a fair conclusion that there must have existed, in his day. 
sources of information on tins matter which have, since then* 
disappeared. Unfortunately for na , however, he has not given 
us the authorities on which he relied in making these statements. 
Moreover, does not the statement sound astonishing that these 

Aruvft ud North Amvft, together known a* MavOmlial or the 
Groat Lanka. Tho capital of this province ww4 K&fhchi, the modem 
K&nchipLimm. The whole of tikis country wi* inhabited by tha 
Amvslar, a nom&dic tribo T who were elm called Kururabar. H was the 
Choi a king, ivarikal the Great * who first settled the** waadaiiog 
tribe *.”—*■* Tlio Tamila Eighteen Hundred Years Ago,/' pp- £1, 44- 

It I* the opinion of Dr. Gustav Qppert that M Kum 11 u the original 
form of the name 11 Kurumbar*” which Huh also other farm** Such a* 
"Kurbac / 1 u KimW f M Ac., of which M Komns," " Kuniciynr , 1 
and * * Kutlbi M are hut variants, The shepherd Kunimbaa woro Vtty 
influential during the days of the Vijayanagara dynasty* the foundation 
of which ia attributed to a K turn ha noble. The shepherd Kurumbfie 
still call themselves “ Ysdavalu/’ u ( Yaduvas, That the Kurum- 
barc held, like the Vehr, the position of petty Mn^S in the Tamil couutpr 
i» proved also by the following parage in " XUvokturam , 1 viz.* \olir, 
PurMhflr, j%rattar^ and Klinirabar Ufl names of petty kings. 

Again, the Kuril baa of Mysore are known os “Cunabis aud Rud^ 
die*/'‘—which fact connects them with the 11 RjitEao of Monyakheta, 
who wero Yadovas. The dynasty of Yijayanngare is said to bo an 
offshoot of the earlier royal family of Tuluva + ia, Gse Kadam 
Moreover, the word* " Kurmnpan " and ” Kadfimpaq 11 *». in TnmiL 
interchangeable, being vocables of the aarne meaning. 

Tha above facta seem to show that the now much despised Huru 2 fla 
are of high origin, being the modem rep^ntativea of thp Aruvaior of 
the Tamil records,—V. J- T. 

* An ascetic.^Y. J, T. 

*The Southern Ghats, but the peak Of Pothiyil is h«re referred to.— 
V, J. T. 

1 * + NAmpati* 1 " means M kings ■* or ^ndwa."—V- J. T. 

* An abbreviated form of +fc Naccsnarkiiuy*r/ r — V. J. T. 
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Vda of the Tamil country were of the name race to which Sri 
Krishna belonged 1 We propose, therefore, to use the infor¬ 
mation handed down by Naehchar ae the first stepping-stone 
in our inquiry, and investigate whether this account of the 
Vek is so supported from any other quarter ae to give it the 
status of genuine history. 

If the Yels were, a* stated by Xachehar, the kindred of 
Sri Krishna r who ruled over Dwamkn in olden times, we may 
safely say that they were Yadavas. For it is admitted ok 
ah hands that the tribe to which Sri Krishna belonged were 
aU descendants 1 of lfi Yadu/ 1 and of the Lunar Yamsa r or 
race. If, then, the Yds were Yadavas who emigrated in 

1 Yedu " was the eideat son of +l Yayati gi (by ■* Devyard 0n & o1 
ths ancestors of PaotUvaa, His family, incraaing sad nmlti- 
plyiuf R branched ofl into numerous separate dan*. which gav® birth is 
many distinguished kings. Thus, Sabssrajit. the eldest sen of Yedu, 
™ the founds of the Haihftya family , to which the greet conqueror 
Kiria Viriya Arjuna fokmgsd. The Thalaj anga* were aim a section 
°J ^ race. The most distinguished among the descendants of 
Kuroahtaka, the second ma el Yedu, were Chaghibindil, Chiyamahn, 
and Vidor bn„ from the last of whom t he Yidnrba family originated. The 
Chedi family originated from the third son of Vidarba. From Satu- 
Wfcka, a dearendant of the Second non of Vidajba, the Bhoja, Andh&ka. 
and Vrishni families <Jtigmated, and ft was in the family of the Andha 
has that K&nojtpirAn (i>„ lord Krishna) incarnated. 

According to the Vishnu Parva of the 11 HcriYams* r Yadu was bora 
cf the Solarrace. It aaya that H wj«hy a f king of Ayodhya, of the Solar 
race, married the daughter of Madhu, king ef MadJmvana £*.*, 
Mathura), and begat Yadu, from whom the Yadavas were descended. 

It u stated in the Ramey ana H ’ that Lavaca, mm of Madhu. fi relative 
of Havana, «u ruling in Mtdhuvjuw at the lime of Rama* end that 
SatrughnA. younger brother of Rama* defeated hi™, end built the 
city of Mathura on the banka of the Yamuna, This Story, considered 
together with the account given in the 11 MahahhAfata " that Yidti was 
the progenitor of the KokahAaos, ratabUshea a significant connection 
between ths Yadavu of the clsaaiee and the deepiaed aborigine* of 
India, i.s, the Y&kshaa and the RabhuAa. 

The following ta the genealogy of the TpkIavai, aa given in the 
PUTAUIL* 5 - 

Chandra | Moon} begat Bodho. Budha begat Ila + I la begat Pumreve T 
Furnnava begat Ayu, Ayu begat XihntftiL, Xahiisba begat Yayati, 
Yayati begat Yadu. and Yadu was the progenitor of the Yadavaa, 

Oil reference to the genealogy of the Solar race, it will be found that 

Nah nab* *' appear* in it as one of the ancient kings of that line aLso r 
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ancient timm from Dwamka, some notices of this fact must 
occur, in aU probability, in old Tamil writings. But as no 
Tamil books of such ancient date as the times of Sri Krishna 
now exist p we are not likely to succeed in discovering any 
contemporary record of the event in the mass of Tamil 
literature now available. In the absence of any record of a 
contemporary date, it is a matter for which we ought to bo 
very thankful that there are r at least* a few lines in some of 
the extant compositions of the poets of the last Sangam 4 at 
Madura which throw a good deal of light on the origin of the 
Vds. The following is an extract from an ode composed bv 
a poet named Kapilar 11 in praise of one of the Vd princes 
of his time named u Irung Ko 1 Vd/ 1 viz, :— 

Thou, thou art the Vel of the Velni who, originating in 
the sacred thadavu of a Muni in the north* boost of 
a pedigree of forty-nine generations of Vela* since 
reding over Dwaraka, glittering Like gold, and sur¬ 
mounted by its copper fortress .” 9 

According to the above passage the Vels were* originally, 
the ruling race of Dwaraka, who moved down to the south 


and it may, therefaw, bo oozucluded that the Lunar race wm r til wslity, 
only an oftshuot ol the- older Solar dynasty. Thw account*, perhape, 
fur tho fact thnl H while the Choliu eloimod to be of the Solar line, the 
Pandiyna of Mnthur&l traced the-tr descent from the Moon. It has alio 
to be noted that there was a dynasty of Solar Fandiyaa who held away 
in various parts of South India in ancient limes.—V, J r T. 

1 " 'Hie language and literature were under tho Fundiy-on king* ihe 
special charge of an academy of poet* And savants analogous to tho 
Acad4mio Fran^ftise, and tho throe epochs ef the Academy coiled the 
Pint, Second, and Third SangaEU* are the groat landmarks in ancient 
Tamil history. The literature of the first two epochs has perished 
aavo one work, a grammatical work called a Tolkappinna, and which ia to 
Tamil what s Paninlyam 1 [Ashtadhyayi) is to Sanscrit. The loss, of the 
literature it attributed to the destruction by the ica at successive 
periods of the two earliest Falq divan capitals, old Madura and Kapada- 
purarn. Of tha works of tho third period which have survived the 
beat known ia the * Kura! * or Tinivalluvar, a poem of singular literary 
And ethical value which has boon translated into most of the European 
languages 11 Report on Ceylon Cornua, 19UI P ’' voL L p p. 
para, £S.—V. J. T* 

* M Ko M moans ai n long ”— V, J", T. 

1 Fkffl -« Purmnanoonj, ' ode Xo. J. T. 
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in later times, and founded kingdoms for themselves in the 
Dravida 1 country. We have now to admit that the statement 
of Nachchar concerning th« origin of the Vefe receives full 
confirmation, in one important point, from a classical autho¬ 
rity of the first rank. 

Although the fact that the Veh were set tiers from Dwnb 
is supported, as shown above, by a classical authority of great 
weight* it will be difficult to cite any passage from the Tamil 
clas&icft to prove that they belonged aho to the Vadava race. 3 
But we may call in the help of the Puranaa here. These 
state that the descendants of “Yadn ,f first settled in the 
regions watered by the Ganges : that, in course of time, 

1 ” DmvIUn 11 is the ntune by which the Tamil country and people ftro 
known La S&naml Literature. “ Dravidam " means also the Tamil 
language* and i* a evidently, a corruption of "Tamilam / 3 its present 
form being 11 Tamil/"—V, J. T. 

1 If 11 Yadava 11 be the ancient name of the Tamil Vnlshi, it appeara 
to me to be most strange that it does not occur either in the Tamil 
book* or la the irftdittonal recollections of the agncultwsl Tamilas. 
May nut the difficulty be explained away by supposing it to be a Sans¬ 
crit equivalent of a Tamil name 1 

The Yadavae appear in the 111 Maha ftharata " cmdur mere than one 
appellation. They were cftll-Mi Suras/ 3 * r Somnkas/ 1 11 Madhus/" 

14 Vriehnu." Ac. i and these names, apparently, convey the same meaning* 
It wih be admitted that the words “ Yodu/ fc “ Madhu/* and H+ Sura*' 
ftM Synonyms, and mean 11 toddy ” or “ pabn~wine/ h Can it be that 
the Yadovas were a toddy-drawing race, and hence their names, such 
m the "Suras/" M )[iKihui r " 4c.! Tb Puranje story T that they were 
90 called on account of their being descended from a progenitor known 
by the name of A " Yadu/" is easily explained a* an invention of Later 
philology. 

In modern Druvuda there are several tribee whose principal occupation 
ia that of cultivating palm tree* and extracting toddy from them. Now 
it Li remarkable that a Yel prince by the name of Vel AvLk E£o Pern 
Pekan, or The Great Yel King Fekan of the race of Aviyar, la mentioned 
Ln old Tamil literature as d great patron of Tamil poets. Faiki Or Faika 
is the mums of the highest section of the Todes of the Nijgiris j as well 
as of a section of the people occupying the Nag«r Malnad ef Canara- 
.VnOther tribe occupying the district on the north of Hanovar. also in 
Canam. i* known it* Kumar □ Faika. The "Fatima" are also found in 
VEzngapatam and QfMSA, those of the former country being known also 
as “ Saadi/ 1 Those races of ,x Faikiui J " are nil, it has to be noted, 
toddy -drawers by pro tension., although they are agriculturists to a 
greater or leu extent. 
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their ra£e having become very numerous, Sri Krishna,* * in 
order to further its prosperity, led a large colony of it to the 
shore of the western ocean, founded Dwaraka, and clearing 
the jungles and forests of the surrounding districts,, and 
preparing the ground for cultivation and human residence, 
settled his Yadava followers on them, and himself ruled over 
the new kingdom. From the AS Maha Bharat a ts we also learn 
that* shortly before the death of Sri Krishna a civil war 
broke out .* and raged among the Yadavas of Dw&raka, in 
which large numbers of them perished, while, of the rest, the 
majority loft for other places ; and that the districts to the 
south of the Godaveri were largely inhabited by the Yadavas. 
From these accounts it is obvious that the Yadavas were a 
race fond of colonizing, that they originally inhabited 5 the 
Gangetac regions, and that thence they removed to that part 
of India now known as Maharashtra. If the above have any 
foundation in fact, it ig nothing incredible that the Yadavaa, 
who so settled in Maharashtra f should have, as time went on, 

The Tamil records mention also another Vel prince Who belonged to 
the Aviyor who was the lord of Fa thiyil. the traditional wat of the 

*sgu Agnstiyar, I mean the prince 41 Ay Andiron*" ore of the last seven 
VailoU of the Tamil country. 

From the above it is clear that there Were sections of people whose 
occupation wm mainly that of preparing intoxicating beverages for the 
U» of the liquor-loving Y&davos, and who. novertliolcss, belonged to 
the very race to which the Tamil Veto belonged. In fact „ th* words liar, 
Cherar, Konkar. Yadavor, and Surer are only different designations 
of the same ela» of people, and are so strictly synonymous thnt they 
can be used interchangeably With the utmost freedom.—V. J. T. 

1 Krishna and Ilia clansmen we re, at first, nettled in the kingdom of 
Mathura. But, (subsequently, thruugh fear of the Ms&adha king. 
Jarasandha. fftther-ln-lnw of Kaos* whom Krishna hod slate K they 
fled towards the west, and founded Dwaroka—Fnf* "Huh* Bharat*/ 1 

S*hh*F«rv*^ chap. XIV., stoks* 45-35 —V. J. T. 

1 An account of this civil war a given in the 41 Mnshala Parva" of the 
+ * Maha Bharata/ 1 The origin of the war is attributed to drunkenness, 
to which they bad become so fatally addicted that Krishna was obliged 
to pass a law enforcing capital -sentence on *!1 those found drunk.— 
V. j. T. 

1 The Vela!os were cal ted Gsng&kula nr Gonga Yams*. because they 
derived their descent from the powerful tribe- of Gangarithe which 
inhabited the Valley of the Gauges, aa mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy^ 
— Ftde 41 The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago/ 1 p. 114.—V. J,T. 
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moved down further south, and taken possession of the 
forest tracts of the Tamil country. Although no direct 
reference is to be found in the Sanscrit works to the emigration 
of the Yadavaa to South India, it geems but fair to take the 
above meagre, but dear, hints as, at least, an indirect allusion 
to that event, f would here draw attention to what a modern 
writer of world-wide reputation has written on this matter. 
The learned Romesh Chunder Dutt, in his “ Civilization of 
Ancient India," writes 1 to the following effect, viz,: “The 
Yadavas who acknowledged the leadership of Krishna quitted 
Mathura ,* and founded a colony in Dwaraka in Gurjara; 3 
they did not, however, stay there for a long time; fighting 
among themselves* most of them quitted Dwaraka, and 
voyaged to other places by sea, and those who thus left 
Dwaraka are believed to have reached South India, and 
founded a new kingdom there.'" It is easy to see how closely 
this tallies with what N&chchar has recorded concerning the 
primitive Vela. If it be said, however, that Mr. Ehitt’s 
statement may have been based, possibly, on what some 
South Indian author or writer had previously published, it 
must {suffice to answer that no South Endian writer has as yet 
advanced the opinion that the Vels were Yad&vas by race. 
The conclusion seems inevitable, therefore, that the learned 
historian haa relied upon some oral or written tradition* 
current in North India, corresponding to that current in the 
south. Our commentator's account of the ancestors of the 
Tamil Vels being thus corroborated by an independent, writer 
of admitted scholarship, it may fairly be conceded that it is, 
at least, not open to any serious objection. 

But there is another proof that the Vels were settlers from 
the north, and members of the Yadsva race. Many of us are* 
perhaps, aware that a line of rulers known as 11 Hoys&ka " 4 
to their contemporaries, invading Mysore about nine hundred 

1 DutVft M Ancient India/' p- 21 B r 

1 Now cilled " Miitifrt r " in Northern India, 

1 Guxornt. 

1 For an ftcvmini of ihi* dynasty , phase B#e --Gazetteer of Mysore/’ 
by Lewis HbloricAk Period / 7 Th* Hoy^lu bsJoiLgpd to the 

Oftaffn Vwnsa.—Y\ J„ T. 
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years ago p conquered, and ruled over jt T from their capital 
which they named " Dvrarasamu[±ra. ,p 1 They were natives of 
Gurjara, and Yadavaa by race. They were also known m 
§ * * Belaias '* to the C&nare&e. That these " BelaLa ” kings 
were invaders from Gurjara, and of the Yadava Vamsa, are 
facta of history. The resemblance between “ Beiala “ and 
the Tamil name Velala " ia a significant fact that we should 
keep in mind in this inquiry. Moreover, a city founded by 
these Belals Yadavas is still known by the name of 14 Velur " 
or 14 Velapuram.” 1 We may gather from these facta that, 
although the Hoyeala Yadavas were, in Can&reae, called 
14 Bdalas/* the correct fona of their name k that found in 
common usage among the Tamils, viz. T “ Velala," and that 
the name " Vel” found in the old Tamil classics was, aLso + 
used to designate them. The Learned Mr. V_ Kanakasabhai 
Pillaip B.A., B„L, P in his most valuable work entitled “The 
History of the Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago,” * though 
not calling the Tamil Velalas and the Belalas of Dwara- 
samndra, Yadavae, has, nevertheless, treated them as belong¬ 
ing to the same race. 1 

There is yet another fact that leads us to believe that the 
Bdalas of Dwinaamildra and the ancient Vela of the Tamil 
country were members of one and the same race, I have 
elsewhere referred to an old Tamil bard who speaks of “ 1 rung 
Ko Vel u as a descendant of the Veit who originally ruled 
in Gurjara, This bard, in both his odes in praise of the Vel 
chief, calls him by the name “ Pulikadimal/ 1 * which the 
commentator of 4i Furrananooru M peases over without saying 


* this ts situited in 

* This m mow known ei " Halsbidu, 1 * 

1 Vidt "Tamils Eighth Hundred Year® Ago.” p IN. The Belial 
clyriuLy which mid over + K Qin^ndi " ill identical with the 
lea.—V. J, T. 

1 In the Cauareaci oouatry the Velals* fuiUidod the Belial dynasty* 
whick rufed that country for several centuries. A portion of Mysore 
which was peopled mostly by the Velehu wm called Gaugevodl in 
tlld tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian era- Another 
dynasty of the kings of this tribe which ruled Ohm* In the eleventh 
end twelfth eemurtra was known as the Gwiya vn msaji." — V. J, T, 

1 The M*l or lord who killed the tiger—\\ J- T. 
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anything more as to its moaning, or origin, than barely 
stating it to be one of that chief a names. Even the Sang&m 
fftoratnrc now accessible does not afford us any clue to the 
discovery of the reason of this name as applied to the Vel 
prince by the poet Kapitar. In these circumstances, it must 
be a matter of extreme interest to us that a story, rdated 
about the old Bela la princes of Mysore* furnishes us with 
a very satisfactory explanation of its origination* and estab¬ 
lishes beyond doubt the racial identity of these two great 
peoples. It has been already mentioned that the Betalas 
of Dwarasamudra were called also the " Hoysatas.” In the 
history of the kings of Kongo, as well aa in English books of 
recent dates, the origin of the word “ HoysaLa tT is thus ex¬ 
plained, viz,: 14 While T&bangar, an ascetic* was performing 
his penances in a forest, a tiger, appearing suddenly, was about 
to spring upon him p when the terrified ascetic seeing 4 Sab/ 
a prince of the Yudava race, who had just arrived ther^ on a 
hunting excursion, called upon him to slay it p and he, obeying 
the Mtnu’s order, instantly shot it down with an arrow. On 
this account it was that his (i,t +i Sala's) descendants were 
called "Hoy sains fcJ m the Canarese language/ 1 * This story 
does certainly contain, it appears to me, the true solution of 
the origin of the name 11 Pulikadimal/ 1 tt applied by the Tamil 
bard to Ining Ko Vel r whose ancestors also, like the Retains 
of Dwarasamudm. were originally natives of Gurjam, Is it not 
because these princes were descended from a common ancestor 
w ho risked his own life by fighting a tiger single handed 

1 " Boywrim ,+ in Mid to meflii hi kill, Bala*" m Ctuiarese.—y r J B T, 

•Mr* La™ Ri™ giviMftfloiiMswbQt difTmiitvMionort^ bamfl Legend, 

11 Going *na d.iy to worshipVJMntika.Hu fAtnily goddess, wtowtampfe 
wM in the tofWt near Bnsakftpuru. hi* devotions van interrupted by n 
tipor which bounded out of the jungle glaring with rag*. The ydtl or 
priewt of the tempi* snatching Mp A ealaki (a Vendor iron TO&) gave it to 
the vlilef, flaying in the Knmruika language. * Hoy, Bid*' (*trike SeOuJ, 
an which the latter dwharged the weapon with mi eh force at the tiger 
m to kill him on the spot, From this etanmutann* he adopted the 
ttoy**l* p formed ttam the Wcmda of the yeti** fnclarnfl t itm . and 
the (lyniuty bo call«! and descended from him hml n tfgm n& the deoee 
on the flag."’— F»£i p. 33fi fc ■■ Mysore Qaiettw, 1 jie* under fS Riston.’ 1p 
—Y, J. T, 

3 Vid* ** fNmnxutaoorii/* fsdo No, 202. _ V. J, f. 
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in order to save the life of a weak and helpless ascetic 
who had appealed to him for protection that they were called 
“ Hoy at* la ” and 11 Pulikadimal ”—names implying, or ex¬ 
plained, aa it can be distinctly seen, by that story T These 
facu put together obviously constitute an Lmsiatible array of 
evidence that the Tamil Velir of two thousand years ago. and 
the people colled by the Canare&e 11 Bel alas ” of nine hundred 
years ago, were identical by race, rank, and name, and be¬ 
longed to the Yadov* race of ancient India. 

We shall now inquire into the history of the names 11 VeP' 
and “ Velala." by which the Yndavos of ancient Tamil&kam, 
and the Yadovas of Dwarasamudra, were respectively called. 
Among the old dynasties which held sway over the countries 
lying to the south of the Vindhyaa there was one known aa 
“ the Chalukkyaa," 1 whose primitive country was Guijara and 
the districts immediately to the south of it. At first they esta b- 
liahed their sovereignty in the western portion of the Deccan, 
But later, a branch of them took possession of the countries on 
the eastern coast, and also ruled over some portions of the 
south. In order to distinguish, the one from the other, the 
senior branch of the Chalukkyas was called “ the Western 
Chalukkyos,” and the junior branch “ the Eastern Ckaluk- 
kyaa,’ ? Of these, the Chalukkyas who ruled over a portion 
of the Tamil country would appear to have been known 
to the old Tamil authors os “ Yelpula Arasar," t.t, the 
kings of Yelpulam, * or the Vel country. In the Tamil lexicon 
“ Divakaram.” for instance, we find the following passage, 
namely: “ Velpula Arasar Chalukku Vendor," which means 
M Voipula kings are identical with the Ckalukku monarche.” 
As ** Divakaram" was compiled under the patronage of ** Am- 
barkilan Chendanar,” whose praises are said, in the lexicon 
itself, to have been sung by the poetess 11 Auvvaiyar " of the 

1 from brief history r»f the Clmjukky a d.vnsatvplease refer to* 1 <1 aret- 
teer of Mysore," bj Mr . Leri* Ri<Wl 

* From this it will he seen that the country of M.iharathl ra wm 
known tu the Mi dent T»m [is as ■■ Vf.lp.tlwn,” The tract about Bala- 
hhipiirn (in Kathiawar) and northward is termed " Bhul." probably 
from the tribe of HNl Tod’s -Annals of Rajasthan.” 

Vql ‘ - 1 - v- 5lD - If " Venedn." I. “ Vel Nadu " qj old Tamil titer*, 
tora, was identical with the “Velpulam" or Vel country of the 
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la a t SangttiH, it in r-le&r that its cq in pi la tio n dates as far baok 
as l ,800 years ago. Although no inscription of the Chalukkvas 
ol a date anterior to the filth century ajj. has as yet 
been discovered, the fact of their being mentioned in J - Diva- 
karatn " * 1 of the second century' is to be considered a strong 
proof of their earlier existence as a ruling race. By " Vel- 
pulam ” w e ought to understand “ Gurjara " and the ad¬ 
jacent districts, which correspond more or lea* exactly to the 
modem “ Maharashtraand it was, no doubt, because the 


Chfilukkya rulnrt* it iwm on may ibftE thflffl worft uxteo- 

idive settlement* of the Drevidien racoa in the peninsula of Ouxernt 
and in $aurnahtr* In vary ancient time#. The learned author of tb 

■ of Mynorb " hw made the following interesting remarks r 
namely 

■ < They (lb DTavidia&i) may be identified with the Zend Turamani 
|i ftn 4 signifying Gad in tbit language] and with the maritime traders 
railed L Tounba" and 4 Tureene 1 dr 4 Tyrrhen ion# 1 mentioned in 
Egyptian Mid 0radk record*- Their first great trading port waa 
Dwaraka in the peninsula of Kathiawar , Other e X] jorUdg h arbours bo Lap 
Surpnrako at the mouth of the TftptL and BarygAza at the mouth of 
the Narmuk They made settlements at the holy island nf Dilmun 
in the Persian Gulf and at Eridii near the mouth of the Euphrates/’ 
— ViiU “Gazetteer of Mysore/ 1 * p L 20*.—V. J. T. 

i +* Dhakazim/ the oldest Tamil lfsjdwn now extant, wm written by 
a Tamil noble malted Sondjm, chief -<f a plant* called Ambwl* The 
popular opinion that it woe written by one Di^kAramuni, father of 
Pingalar who composed the Tamil lexicon bearing Ilia oams, vix., 

■ * Pin galandni, 1 p seema to rest Oti ac ‘w>hd foundation. The work ifl divided 
into twelve chapters, at the end of each of which there ia a 4t0nxn 
praising the accomplishment* and literary eminence of the author. 
Seadan, and in one of theee atanxea it ii expressly stated that the 
lexicon wan composed by this lamed noble. Not one of the twelve 
aUnzm refer to Divakarmnuni u the author of the work, which ia 
very Btrange + and require* explanation if wo are to suppose that he was 
the real author who compiled the lexicon- These kteuzoa are obviously 
later ud Jit Lons. Mid if we may assume that they ware incorporated 
with the work by Divaknran T who possibly revised and edited it p the 
origin of the tradition associating hi* a Larne with it is ifttalMtwily 
explained. 

Pingfllar wiu a eon of on* Divakarar, and wrote a lexicon which ia 
extant. known u ’ 4 Pingalam ts u r b 1 PingaLandai. ’ h The Into Mf. Shfsha- 
girl Siijjih, 31.A. r writes £ia follow* iw to the date of it* composition* vil r : — 

-L He (Pingalar] mention* tho word * Pollsva' among the synonym* 
of * the mean/ trpm which wo have to iinderftfend |hat a after tho 
downfall of the Fallava kingdom at Kftachl, the PnllAvM were ao 
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Chalukkya rulers had come from this country, they were 
known aa " Velpula Arasar,” i.t, kings of Velpuiam, to the 
ancient Tamils. 

It is now obvious why the Yadavas who settled in T&mila- 
kam in very ancient times, and the Hoy sale Yadavas of 
Dwarasamudra who arrived comparativejy in recent times, 
were known as Vels and Velalas. respectively, to the older 
inhabitants of Dravida, The reason is that they ivera inhabi¬ 
tants of Velpuiam 1 prior to their settlement in the south. 

Xot only are the kings of the Cbalnkkyas defined, as 
elsewhere mentioned, as “ Velpula Amsar” i n the Tamil 
lexicons, bat the nam e Vel also is expressly stated to have 
belonged to them, as will appear from the following passage 
in " PinksJsndai ”* 

u Yel means either the slayer of Taraka,* the king of the 
Cbalnkkyas, or the god of love.” 

It seems a legitimate conclusion, therefore, that it is 
because the Chalukfcyas entered the Tamil country from Vel- 
pulara that they were called Vela. Bu t we possess evidence to 
prove that they too were, like the Velir of Tamilakam, an 
offshoot of the illustrious race of Yadavas. It is a historical 


persecute. I hy ihitb mmSei that the i'nry name 1 Pallor 1 1 b**m a 
anonym for ' t>iE> menu.’ He also refer* to the ChnlukkvA kinz* 
FroI ° these rofert™™ we can infer that the k*ic«l written after 
™ warthro" of the ' Faltav*,. ,tnd after the teteblishment of the 
W«st4?na Chalukkya kingdom about the 9th conuuy m, p t -- Ftdc hi* 
Hflport on \ T o. 2, p. 119. 

Tlie lower Limit for the period rtf r in 12 iilanJjb£ may. I think he 
hid with tolerable certainty, Thr T*tm \rrremniar “ NftimuJ / 1 written 
by Favmmndiruamvar uadef the pjLtrtna£* of a kin* nainal 11 Siya- 
****** to ^ ibia " Sly ii^ng*n " may be anppwcf 

to be the same m ihe n niy^nmian K! of the South Indian 
who WM A eemtomporsiry of the Chola king Kulotung* EH- (II 7 S 
Irt l£ll A-H.J* the third qmticr of the 12th rontitry ie the latest poHibla 
*1 ate that can bo aligned lo the Iciienn in qunstion^ Fid# Epigniphi- 
CflJ ™port8 > GovAmnumt rtf Minim*,. Noe. £34, Public A* t«| 

August 22, low. _v, J, T. 

. 1 It is most interesting to note here that the - Hah* wuu ,*■ th# Suifrn- 

r ™ cfc - ■***“ ‘hat Vijayn, the flttt Sinf.niter king, and hia 
vurnrAii.;,, were uoUvre of Lntln. .,r Southern Gujarat, ,.nil that the-v 
tolemarried with the Tamils of the Pandiysn Country.—V, J, T. 

* Kartikeya. or Slnttidn.—V, J. T. 

C 
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fact that the Chalukkyaa 1 inhabited primitively, na did the 
Yadavaa of Tamilakam, the region* of the Gauges m the 
north, and their emblem, 1 agreeably with this fast, was 
the Gunge aid the Yamuna, and they belonged to the Lunar 
race. Moreover, the appellation ‘’Vallsbba,” 1 frequently 
need for the Y&davasin " Tiahnupuranam, ’ appears appended 
to the names of the Chalukkya rulers in their inscriptions, aa 
in the names, for instance, “ Pnlikesi Vallabha” and ‘ hirti 
Varma Valkbha,” This is a clear proof that the Ckalukkyas 
were Yadavas by race. Further, the students of Indian 
ardueotogy also say that the Chalukkyas were a branch of the 
Andhra emperors of ancient Magbadn, who, it is held, were a 
mightv race eveo before the time of king Asoka, and that the 
Kalachuris. 4 the descendants of Vikramarka, the Kakntiyss 
of Orissa, snd the Yadava Narapatis of Vijayanagaram, were 
only offshoots of the same great Andhra race. If the 
tfarapwtu of Vijayunagaram, who called themselves Yadavaa, 
^vere, as above stated, a branch of tbc ancient Andhra race, it 
follows then, as a logical sequence, that the Ch&lukkyas, who 
were also a branch of the Andhra rate, were likewise Yadavas 
by descent. A proof still more convincing of the racial 
identity of the VeLs of T&uiilakam and the C halnkkyas, is 

1 For a brief hwtory of rh.- ChuInkkyEut, “e° " Gazetteer of 

m™Wi° by Sr, Bieo.—V, J. T. 

1 th& Gungu and th o Yamuna were th* emblem* of thn Guptas. The 
Chftliikkyas defeated lh» Guplna m ft pitched battle* and in armory of 
the groat Victory added the ombfem of the conquered foe to their own, 

Which WM the figuro of a bear-—v, J. T. „ 

i < • Vallnbha " mew in thorn who ream about ," 1 f alaatim vftMimra. to 
come found. This appellation was given to tho Yadavas oft «»unt 
of their reving habits after their herds of cattle in the varicua dwtneta 

they had occupied* . . . 

i Tha KftlftcHnrift were of HaEhflya dencent. Arcordttvg to ™ 

Pur Anna th n Haibay aa were a waeticm of the Y >*da ym. '' H ' H 

Wilson imaginw thorn to be/' sty* M*. l*™* "a foreign tnbe. 

and ineliira with Tod to the opinion that they may haYo been of 
Scythian origin, and perhopi connected with a ra« of namo 

who Brat gtve foonarcha to Chin*."—^ tfco Kl Geisetteer of 
p. 274, - Kiit*ry T Legp™iar> Period. 1 * Th» niunfci NiBaaokarnnll* 
ittiij ApratbnAlla occur among the names of these kin^S, —Y. J. T- 

* These ting* ruWl Oriawt about SW yeftre connected 

vriih the earlier Gungft dynnaty of Mysore, Y. J. 
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furnished by the following aetount of the origin of the latter, 
which k given on page 339 of the second part of the first 
volume of the •* Gazetteer of Bombay ” ;— 

“ fc In the north, an ascetic, named Harita Fancbachika, 
was engaged in performing a sacrifice ; and as he 
poured hie oblations into the sacrificial hole l a king 
issued forth from hie holy or sacred pot which, in 
^auacrit, is called L Chulukam/ and as he appeared 
m a * Chulukam 1 he was called 14 Chulukan ” by 
bis contemporaries. But, in later times, his de¬ 
scendants, who were at first known as ( Chnlnkas^ 
came to be called * Chidukkas/ 1 Cbalukkyas/ and 
Ch&Eukkyos, these names being only corruptions 
of the primitive form of their name." 1 
It is a matter over which we should heartily rejoice indeed 
t hat the above legend of the origin of the Chalnkkyas is strictly 
identical with the story of the origin of the Vela of the Tamil 


1 Chn3tkyifffc Chalky**, Clmlukkyjui,. iind Chfclltlkyat Tradition —oh 
re<x3rtied in a atone tablet inscription at the temple uf Lokeavjii-ndcva.» 
ot Handarikn, in tile Hiddar>ih>vj territories—Sintra. that the Chaluk- 
k>M aprang from n spray of a water- jh>( (ChuJka, Cliijluka, Chaluka) 
when Hariti, why wory five tnftfi of hair on hi* htNid. wsi pomjajr nut 
a libation to lho gads,^"* lad, Ant. r M vol. Yl_* p, 7*. 

According to Bffl&flnipju hil - 1 Vskramankukavya/' Brahma was once 
On trilled in Ilia AllidAya devotion-!* when Indra oam» to him to com¬ 
plain of thy growing godletwnraa on earth, amt begged him to put an 
end lo it by creating- a hero who would bo a terror to the evil-doe re. On 
hearing this request, the creator directed his looha towards hit c-Aufufel p 
or water-ve«»el r and from it sprang a handsome warrior fit to protect the 
three worlds. From h im dowonded t he Choi ukky n$. Hjiritn woh the first 
progenitor, and then Munavya oraae.—■■ Ind. Anti/' vol. V., p. 317. 

M 1 do not doubt," say* Dr. G, Buhler. ai that Chaulikyaa (this form 
ot-eure in the inwriptiona of the Gujarati branch of the Oudukyaa) 
nad Cbalukyaa arc only dialectic variatiouflof the tinmo name. 1 '—Ind. 
Ant.vol. V3 . f p. I8S. 

It mxiat bo admitted, I incline to think, that the legend oi the 
pmgtHiitor of |1 mj Chfilukkyns issuing out of |ho seored jar or pot of 
li Muni waa tmpnslly stigqmtcd by the name of the tribe, of which 
tho#fi above noticed ore modified forms, more Of leas, of a later 
dace. Tha furm “-Chiilulu F ' is, of course* very canity extracted, 
pblkdogtoftHy t from *' Chnulukyn," bat ft doei not Occur in any of the 
Chalukyn gmn t# hitherto discovoted. As it must be conceded, however* 
that the form of the name must hum been such o* to BUngest the 

u 2 
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country, This can be seen from the following extract of the 
ode sung by the bard K&pikr to which attention has already 
been diawn p namely 

J * Thou, thou art the Vd of the Vels who, appearing in the 
aacrcd Thadavu 1 of an ascetic in the north, count forty-nine 
generations of Vela, amce ruling over Dwaraka, glittering 
like gold, and surmounted by its copper fortress ^ 

idea of a 11 jar-horn ” moe for the Chalukky&g* it seems reasonable to 
infer that a word signifying “a jar " or "a put” must have been 
present in the ancient farm of the name. Wa have in Tamil the worda 
H Chal." '* Chnlikai/^ and ^Chadi," all of which moan M e jar M or 
11 a pot," but it may be objected that the ChaUikkyas being an Aryan 
raee r any explanation based on the Tamil language! cannot be held to 
meet the ease, However this may be, the Tamil worda above noticed 
cannot but strike any impartial judge as affording a key to the solution 
of the origin of the legend in quest Eon, There is oLe o another account 
of the Origin of the name Chalukkya. which Lhl Ibllt iJ Ctmtwkft," the 
progenitor of the ChoJukkyaa. was formed in the palm {uhnloo, Tamil 
«*■) of the presiding priest at the Fire Fountain, and hia descend- 
ante w ere* on that accou n L. designated ‘ p Chaluky ' 1 Caluka T " or 

** Culnka*' signifies. aaya also I>r. Upj>ert h " a hollowed hand to receive 
water*”—Fide Tod fc s ■■ Re jas thenvoL II., p. 440,—V. j. T. 

Tho Chfklukkytt* wore knovni also ae 11 Chnhivar 11 to the Tamila « 
from Chaluvam" [i.e,„ Salva, the northern part of GOzerat^ the 
name of tho country from which they came down to the south, 

Dr, Bottle r T e Tamii-Engliah Diet Ion ary. The aaco Agnstiyar who 
is said to have accompanied tho Pandiyan to Dravidu was, no doubt, a 
distinguished scion of this reoe F as the story of his ^springing from a 
pot N unmistakably indlcnte*.—V. J. T, 

1 The com mciiUtor of * , Farranailocru M interpret* the Word a 1 Thada vn 1 " 
not as meaning a pot, but A sacrificial hole, anti SO connects the Veit 
with the modem flied" of the north* namely, Cauhim. Caluk or 

Calukya (Solacld), Prsmara, and Pari hara. The casta oI the Fire Races 
{railed also VennLyas or Agaikulos] in South India include* tho 
Anuppnr, BalJagar. Dovndagar, KuEltir, Manivnr, Ma^odigar, Hanlar, 
MupkOTp XuttaniprMU, Fadaiachehis, Parivaroms, Uppiliyar , Udoiyar, 
iind Vanniynr. According to Lioni^rumt-Coton & 1 Tod, tho Agmkdla* 
of are identical with the Soythic me® which invaded India 

two centuries before Christ.— Ftcfe his ■' xlmala of Rajasthan/ 1 voL L, 
p, do. Tho SJcytiiic raw here referred to is, evidently; the id B&ku p TI 
called also the Yuoi-chi by the Chinotw* who wore tho mas tons of 
^forthern India in the first century * p. 

I>rs, Gustav Oppert and Ft. Buchanan agree with Colonel Tod that 
the Agzukulas of India are of non‘Aryan origin,— “ Tho Original 
Inhabitant* of Bharatavarslm / ' ehap" VI., on tho Agnikulaa, ■— 1 V, J t T- 
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Inasmuch as the designation of Vti , and the story of 
miraculous birth in the sacred pot of a Muni in the north, is 
thus seen to have been of common application to the Velir 
and the Chalukkyas, it U concluded that they were bom of the 
same race, and offshoots of the Yadava class of it. The 
Parana-s and the epics do not contain , 1 it is to be admitted, 
any passage referring to the birth of the first Yadava in the 
sacred pot of an ascetic (but this does not matter, as it does 
not affect our investigation). In addition to what has been 
said above, there is one more excellent proof of the racial 
identity of Vela and Chafukkyas. We learn from the Greek 
traveller Pliny that the Andhras were an imperial race about 
the commencement of the Christian era. Mow, that it was to 
the Chalukkyas, who were a section of the Andhras, that the 
early Tamils gave the name Velir is proved by the name 
“ ^dii an ■' (jvewif which is found applied to the great 
Valial " Vel Ay ” in the Tamil records. Assuming that “ Vel 
Ay was an Andhra " by race, his designation “ Andiran " 
I**** 1 * *) b(f easily explained as a modified form of 
J ‘ Andhrax!,” especially as the word '* Andiran ” j B perfectly 
meaningless in Tamil. To the ancient Greeks, the kings of 
the Andhras would appear to have been known as “Andorea”* 

1 The riiiftiPs “ Kndatrumi th# pet-bom Mcotic^-mid « Kuro- 
biuuifnl trtli v» he who was bore of a pot—nisigaod to the Riahi 
it puatiyar in ttio Puranie tradition*. may we[l bo taken to be * direct 
reference to this Legend.—V, J. T. 

* ^ Sanscrit literature the Andhru are tpokon of an impute 
Cribe. la the iH AJt&ttiya Brahman* , Tp for instances, the Pnlindas* ihe 
Andhraa. Puadrut, Saharan p and Multibus are said to bo the offspring 
of the cursed older kiu of Vterminitra* while, m M AmorakoshA, 11 tbo 
oldest Sanscrit lexicon now extant, the ** Bhoda. Kirata, Sahara, and 
Pulinda 1 ’ race* appear included among the “Mleocha Jatia." The 
Enero fact of the Andhra* being mentioned as a race of common origin 
with auch admittedly abengiiml tribes aa the Sahara* and tha Fnlmda* 
affords strong ground for regarding them as a non-Aryan people. 
The Andhraa were a race closely akin, I am inclined lo think, to 
1 e modern inhabitmta of TelinganA* F the Tolugu eoimtry, which. 

a* wots iy* the language spoken there, is even now known as ** Andhram/' 
o kings of the Andhras cal1 themselves 4i HflrilipUfra*. M i r *„ 

thepsoM of Huiti, 11 b theo- inscriptions. is one of the 

pnrigiHUtOrs of the Cbolukkyu. 
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The facta above set forth demonstrate that the statement 
advanced by t he erudite Nachchar T namely, that the community 
of Velir were the kindred of Sri Krishna h who quitted Dw&r&ka 
and settled Jo the south, is one that receives full and ample 
support from, many well-known and authoritative sources. 
Again, the Tamil classics state that the " Shen-Tanul" 
XadUp t + « +p the country in which pure Tamil was spoken and 
cnltivatedt was. surrounded by tw elve Xadus, or countries, in 
which ls Kodim-Tanul, * 1 * * i.e., corrapt Tamil, was spoken, and 
that, of these, Ai Venadu Tl was one, I incline to think that 
this Verndu was no other than Velpnlam , 1 the old home of the 
Yadavas, which lias already been pointed out to be l hat part 
of the country lying to the north of what is now called Kon- 
kanam. That this country', viz., Konkanann was inhabited 
by a Tamil-speaking population in ancient times is estab¬ 
lished by the odes sung hy old Tamil bards in praise of Vel 
Konkanam KQan t sonic of which have luckily found place 
i n the Sangam anthology of 1L Purmnanooru.’ * 3 Ah V cnadu lay 
next to Konkanam, which was a Tamil country, bands of 
Tamils moved about and nettled there, as may well be 
expected in course of time,, and the Tamils who thus settled 
spoke a vulgar patois of their mother tongue—which was 
hence called “ Kodun-Tamil n by the pure Tamil-speaking 
people of the extreme south* It has, therefore, to be supposed 
that, although Venadu, which belonged to the Yadavas** was 


The Andhra# or* called “ Andne ladi' 1 in the Pentigerinn Tables, 
and "Gaos Andam 1T by Pliny,—V, J* T, 

1 The Sanscrit ptmdiU of old thought the* there was no essential 
difference between tho spoken in iho conntriofl 

Lying to the south of the Vindhyoa. So they called the Tamil, the 
Andhra, Kamotaka, Mnratha. Anil the Gurjara languages aa “ the 
five DravkUs." ft is + therefore, not improbable that Tamil was the 
original language not only of Konkanam but also of Our jam. 
According to an nddrosi delivered by Mr- KanogAsahhai Pillai, B.A.. 
B.I*,, before the Tamil Sang am at Madura in HK)G r there were numer¬ 
ous Tamil settlement* round about Rajagriba, the capital of Hagedha T 
about the 7th Century U,C,—V, J, T, 

* Fide 11 PumniinfHJfii, 1 odea Km. 154+ IM, and lofl. 

3 11 . sOCm* indeed very di^cult to believe that the FAodi^u were, 
at any time* a ptftjple (peaking Ally hfciipj*ige ether than Tamil, The 
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not wholly a T&mil-^peaking country, the inhabitant* of 
Sbett-Tamil Nadu reckoned it to he a Kodun-Tamil Nadu on 
account of the prevalence of Tamil in some portions of it. 
4f Venadu L> means then, as above explained , <4 the Vel Nadu,” 
or the Vel country, and not the w Ven 1S country, as later, or 
modern usage, would have it. How this error has occurred 
may be easily explained as follows; namely, Yenadu is a 
compound Tamil vocable that may be resolved either into 
Ven and Nadu, or into Vd and Nadu. As later Tamil pundits 
adopted the former method of resolvkig the compound word, 
the use of Ven, in place of Vel. consequently got into Tamil 
literature . 1 

I now propose to investigate the date when the first ances¬ 
tors of the Vels migrated from Yelpulam and settled in Dm- 
vida. If it be true that it was, as indicated in, the tradition 
mentioned by Nachch&r, posterior to the age of Sri Krishna, 

district of Mathurai which formed the core and oentro of this Sbcn- 
TmbU, tf-, the piire-Tamil speaking Nadu or Country, was always 
known m th{i firat and ancient scat of the PjindiyjM in Southern 

Ijidiii . and not hint but 41 rOVimtd of the natural order of thing* ^dd 
convert a colony of Sanscrit-speaking men And Women into a popu- 
latton m jealous of the purity of a MTcchchu longue, hated and despised 
ub it must have been by the Oilier members of their race, tbit that 
portion of the peninsula occupied by them came to be known, frtjtfi 
very early times. A* 41 the Tamil country fcS par sraffaw*, end the 
kings who nj]od over them ah H HheTflmiJ kings/" whose pride it wa* to 
Cherish tho parent dialeOt of the ancient language of Southern India. 
Btlt an examination of the fftCt* df the Case would clear I y indicate that 
this is not this right solution of the problem. I have already referred 
!® the fart that Agantiyar himself was a “Vel' 1 by caste. He wa*also 
A relative, according to the Sanscrit Puraiw*,of Havana T the Ynkahn or 
Hakahfew^ king of Lanku. Moreover, the Sanscrit records State that 
■ L Yodu " was tho progenitor uf the Yadovas as wa]| n* of ths Rakshass*. 
the fi honors of TaillfrVuJy claim, till to-day, An ^indent connection with 
the Hakshaena of Lanka, and as the Dravidian affkdtie* of th«e people 
have never yet been questioned, its may fairly ho concluded that the 
ancient inhabitants of Gurjara were Tamil people whoso king? claimed 
descent from the sun and moefl,—V, J, T. 

‘ Acrrtrding to tho author of ' The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Year* 
Ago 1 Venadu meant i# the bamboo land," 1 from Hfc Voo.'" Lsl, bamboo, 
with which it abounded, and lay to the nouth-wost of Faadi-Nadu, 
between Periyar and Gape Coinerin, and bordering nn the Arabian Sen* 
—See chap. IT^ on M Tho geography of Tamitakam/ 1 
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one may then safely state it to be later than the time of the 
fiharate. war. We are also in possession of a few data that 
enable us to fix motfl definitely the chronological limits of 
this event. As already mentioned, the bard KapHar, in the ode 
of Ilia addressed to the Vel chief Irung Ko Vei, refers to him 
aa the forty-ninth in descent from his ancestor who last ruled 
at Dwaraka. This is, evidently, what was generally known 
concerni ng the ancestry and origin of the Vel chief in the learned 
circles of the time of this poet. Mow, by allowing a reasonable 
average length of time for each of the forty-nine ancestors of 
the Vel, it will not be difficult to calculate the approximate 
date on which his first ancestor set foot on the soil of the Tamil 
country. According to Vishnu and Matey a Puranaa, thirty- 
throe kings of the Line of Pali-Puchchaka ruled over Aryavarta 
for 486 years, and ten kings of the Murry a line for 137 years. 
Thiu yields an average of fifteen years for the kings of the 
former line and fourteen years for those of the second. 
Turning oar attention to the ruling dynasties of other countries, 
say to the royal family, for instance, of Japan, which is, at 
this moment, the cynosure of the whole civilized world, we 
find that her present absolute ruler, Muteuhito, is the 123rd 
in regular descent and succession from Jlmmu Tetino, the 
firat absolute monarch of the Line, who flourished, according to 
the historical records of Japan, about 2,500 years ago. Now, 
by dividing 2,000 years amongst 123 rulers, an average of 
25 years is obtained for each of the past kings of Japan” In 
the case, likewise, of the ruling houses of Europe, the cold 
climate of which is conducive to longevity, the average length 
of reign is found to he 23 yeara for the British kings, 24 years 
for the French. 23 years for the German, and 19 yearn for 
the Russian sovereigns.* Of these averages, taking that 
obtained for the rulers of Japan, where the conditions of life 
are almost the same ae in India, as a suitable basis of cal¬ 
culation in the case of the forty-nine Vel rulers above referred 
to, the date of emigration of the first Vel chief to Dravida is 
ascertained to be about 1,020 years anterior to the time of 


‘-TheChronology of Ancient lodi*,” by VeUndiiCopiil*f r ™.B.A.. 
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[rune Ko VeR who wmmng by the bard Kapikr of the last 
San^am. As [rung Ko Vel flourished about 1.800 years ago, 
it follows that the date of the settlement of the primitive Vela 
in the south cannot be earlier than the eleventh century mr. 
Tliia date is not much later than the period of the Maha 
Bharata war, which is held, on the strength of many weighty 
reasons, to have occurred in the L2th * 1 * or the 13th * century b.cl, 
by such sound scholars as the Hon. Nr, Romesh Chunder 
l>uti and Mr, Velandai Gopiila Aiyar, B*A. f brides others ol 
no less research and culture. This remarkable propinquity of 
what is apparently the probable age of the colonization of 
parts of the south by the Vds to the epoch of the great 
Bharata war is noteworthy, as it fully corroborates the 
tradition that it was after the decease of Sri Krishna that 
the Velpula princes and people removed to the south, 3 To 
determine the date of this* event within narrower limits than 
those above indicated is hardly possible without ampler 
data than those, at present, available to us. 

I shall now briefly rehearse the story of how the sons of 
Velput&m and their chiefs emigrated to Dravida and founded! 
powerful and prosperous colonies in that count ly in ancient 
times. Numerous bands of Yadavas quitting Velpulam f 
where they had been dwelling since they left their old home in 
the valley of the Ganges, moved down to th*- forest tracts in 
the south p cleared the forests, and created there a new home 
for themsdveSv Being a civilized race, they knew well the arts 
of peace as wel] as of war, including those of husbandry, 
weaving, making pottery, and the crafts of the five artificers, 
a knowledge of which was indispensable for a colonizing race 
like them. Long before these Yadflvs immigrants entered 

1 ++ Chronology of Ancient India. 1 *—chapter on n The rlafcG oi 

fehe Haha Rhnrnta war- 1 *_ V, J. T. 

1 Dntt r l + ‘ Ancient India,"' p. |0, 

a Tho" Mah.i Hharata ' h rafprsi hj a PandyA nnmt^i Slaranca Hwiijn. who 

tough I on the *Ldo of rhe> Panda van in the pruat war„ artordinp to 
Tamil boolifl. the Ch*ra and the Chnla kinga wera ftlao allied with the 
Panda vaa in thal war. A« thoiFflndyai hf*v* aJiraya been allowed to 
bfl the rddast dynnaty ol Southern Indiu or the Tamil winntfy, it 
appnara to bo unlikely that the nrfgtrtrtl founder of that foynl hoi;i^c 
flouH u htfd at anoh ,i lain date jipI that h ore advocated.—V. J. T. 
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the Tamil country , * 1 a powerful and numerous race of people 
tilled “ Nagaa, and some other races which had descended 
into India from the north-east of “ Aryavarta.” were holding 
it, ag permanent settlers, under their own kings. We leam 
from the old works (in Sanscrit) how, about the time of the 
Maha Bb&rnta war, the above races had already upread out 
and formed permanent colonies in Tami lakum. As the learned 
Mr. Kanakaaabhai Piilai has, in his valuable work, dealt 
with this subject so fully as to meet with the approbation of 
his readers, it will be superfluous for. me to dwell on it further. 
It suffices to say that the above-mentioned Xagae, and other 
foreign settlers in Tamila bam, subdued the older inhabitants 
of the country, and imposed their own rule upon them. It 
was at this time, when the Xaga and Mongolian supremacy 
was fully established in Dravida, that the Yadavas of Vel- 
pulam, clearing the great forests which covered the districts 
in the north of Dravida, and founding colonics in them under 
their own chiefs, gradually advanced further south 2 into the 
Tamil country. The districts which they thus cleared up, 
improved, and rendered fit for cultivation, they nmj o their 
own by settling in them permanently under their own chiefs. 
Another section of these Yadavas, whose wealth consisted in 


'According to Mr KftnnkaauMini Piilai <*Villavor.” the bowman, 

and Hnutvar M (fopresmitod by tbs modem 41iiw») wtw Che oldest 
in ntants of the Tamil country, whu, in course of time, were subdued 
by it numerous and powerful race called the Naca», whom modern 
representatives are the Mara Vila, Knllar, Kurumhor, and Porn thaw or 
„ Thee* wore followed by rum et Mongolian origin or extraction 
CJ T d ' ekshAa or *■ Yakfco* " by ihe San*rit and Pah chroniclers, 
and identical with the Vclsle community of Southern India._Fide 

Tamils Eighteen Hundred Yeats Ago." chap. JV,, p. 3ft. 

1 The gradual extension, here referred to. nf political power from the 
north to the south of Tnmilakam, by the Vela of the Mahnratto country ,' 
receives do support from either the situation or the tradition of the 
origin of tho Pandiyan kingdom. The earliest Tamil Bottle incut, in 
to tar ns o*ir present knowledge of it gees, lay, not on ibr northern 
border, as is here nsoumed, but in the *mit herrurtoirt section of Dravida, 
aiount Pothlyd near Cape Comorin lining One nf its moat hallowed 
spots —V , J. T. 

The festival of Indra called "Indra Yilsvu " would seem to have 
been one of the most populiir feet ivats of (ho Tamil* in anvieni n ™. 
India was a peculiarly Indian god. The llaravie, who are admittedly 
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live stock t preferred a nomadic life with thrir Rocks of sheep 
and cattle in the jungles and forests of the outlying portions 
of the country. Those of the Yad&na who adopted a settled 
life in the Nadus„or cultivated portions of the country* were 
called " Kilat ” i.e. t * * l Landlord^,” and 11 Velalaa,” from “ Vel, 1 * 
the name of their mother country. These, living in societies, 
and prospering in the districts they made cultivable and 
fertile, gradually became experts in the various arts and 
crafts that were necessary for their material welfare, and 
attained to a mature civilisation in process of time* The god 
whom these Aryan Kdatryae worshipped in order to ensure 
the blessings of fertility and prosperity of their land, was 
India, the rain god of the primitive Aryas. That the worship 
o! Indra was an ancient practice of these people is proved by 
the references one meets with in the Parade stories to the 
festivals of Indra celebrated by the Yadavas at Govardk&na. 
As their more primitive abodes wore in the districts about the 
Ganges, they called themselves 11 Gungaputras,” 1 i\e.*“the 
children of Gunga,” and “ Gungavamsas,” *\e* B s ' the tribe of 
Gungja," or ++ those of the race of the Gunga, tT and the petty 
kings who ruled over them were called lb Velir 11 and 
“ Ycnniar.” 

Now, that section of the Yodavss who chose a nomadic 
life in the forests, tending their flocks of sheep and cattle, were 

aharigit™, claim to be the pftjgniy of Indra. while their connactioc 
with the Pnndiycis, who wore known tiUn :i* Kl Mnraf/" WM always of so 
intimate n kind that it seems hard to suppose the Di»taiic« of nay 
rmciiiJ difference between them. The princes of the Kbevu have, 
from tmnumt timea + claimed kinship with the Chains of the Solar race* 
and once the connection between t how two mec& is allowed, tho Indra 
ii^tivuL celebrated in times af old in tin? Chota capital musi. far from 
being on alien importation into the Tamil country* be looked Upon an 
entirety indigenous, in its origin and development* to pro-Aryan Indie, 
It is worthy Of notice that the Into Professor Burley considered the 
M&ravas and the other South Indian races allied to them aa kinsmen of 

I he ancient Egyptians, whose kin^s boro the proud title of , l th* Sons of 
R“. TB *.«-* the sum—tr„ J. T* 

1 “ Kanknitadaththar ,T in one of the names of the Tftfl&il Valales. 
Mr. Knssknmbhai FjUai identifies them with the 1P Oan^iridir l+ of 
■Mirifcfit Greek wntem —Fwfe his “ Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, 11 p. ||4, 
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on that account failed “Ajar/ 11 ib Kovalar/ p and “Mtiliai- 
nilnni&kk&l 11 by the Tamil people. Immigrants from Veh 
pulam as they also were, not being in contact with the civilized 
population of the Xadus, i\e., the towns and villages of the 
country, they were not so wed posted up in the practical arts 
and emits of life* or so refined and cultured as the former, it t 
the Yadavas inhabiting the towns and villages. Their tribal 
gods were Kannan, a'.*,, Krishna, and Baladeva, 1 who t as 
Avatars of Tirumal r the holy Vishnu, bad incarnated in 
their race; and they celebrated frequent festivals and held 
dances in honour of these gods. According to the following 
passages in 41 Kalithogei,” this shepherd race would appear 
to have accompanied the original founder of the Pandiyan 
family to the south, namely:— 

[1) " The excellent clans of * 1 Ayar* 3 * who came along with 
the illustrious house which L Thennavmn, 4 whose virtue 
never fades r planted in olden times. 11 

(2) L4 The great (shepherd) families who followed the 
tmperiah able house." 

It has been pointed out (by eminent scholarsJ that 
Katyajuim, who lived during the reign of king Narnia in the 
first half of the fourth century b.c. , and who wrote H Varthikaa ” 
to explain the sutras of PanM, besides alluding to the Cholaa 
and the Pandiyaa {by name) t refera/ indirectly, to the ancestry 

^Ir, Kfloakwbhtti Pilbu think* that the *' Ay«" are identical 
ufith tho ,J AMt* 1P of the Sanscrit Purao-B *,-—VuU --Tamil* Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago." p. &7» 

1 fiinif n» 11 Sflla RftmJtn." 

* 

5 Mr- Kunnk&aabhai Fil1ni + iui elsewhere noticed, identifies these 
,L Ayar 1b raw with the u AMra pt or " Abli* p * of the Bmmt rtwHun 
They were* nua-Aryan people who inhabited, at first, the Lower valley of 
dw Indus, but iii later time* mov«l dawn to tho south and occupied the 
regions about Giuerat. The fact that these shepherd r»ci» paid 
reverence to the l+ JakBhaa" would hheq to indicate some sort of 
ethnical affinity between them, the 14 Ymlwhae," and *'Raknh&&u " 
of ancient India— Ftefa "Tamila Eighteen Hundred Years Ago/* 
chap, XV.* p. S2ft_ 

4 11 The King of tho Sonth P 1p a name applied to thft Pandiyaa. " THen- 
nnn j* only another form of the same name, but it la Aomatimee 
interpreted ae manning the lord of the womaut gtJ. T. 

* ^Yarthifeaen Paiiiru/' IV,. \-\m. 
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of the hitter by stating that one sprung from an individual of 
the tribes of the Paiidua should bo called a ifc Pandya,” * 1 * The 
following facts have also been adduced (by Learned men | as 
furnishing further material proofs of the descent of the 
PandiyBs from the Fandua P namely: they were said to have 
belonged p like the Fandus. to the Lunar race; their capital, 
Mathurui , 3 * * * * * * * wa# named after one of the ancient capitals qf the 
Lunar race in the north ; and the PancUyas called themselves 
14 Panchavar / 5 3 j.e, ( the ‘"descendants of the five,” to indicate 
their common origin with the five sons of Pandu. The Tamil 

1 Tho name “Pfiildiyafl* 1 hftQOl&O been FipEbinod as meaning H ald, 1 ’ 
from ■■ Pemdu, ,+ from which it is held by many to have boon derived. 
In the 11 MahRvarwa, 11 the first rttofflW to the Pan divan king {i In the 
form of 41 king Pandava of Southern Mathura/ r and etcnn m eon^ 
noction with the marriage of king Yijnyn with the daughter of the 
Fandiya. The forma 11 Panda H and 11 Fandi " are also to bo found in 
the £| Mafravamte 11 later on. There is, however, no reference in Tamil 
Literature to M Fflsdu ” of the if ah a Bharat a aa a remote ancestor of 
the Panda vaa. According to Dr, Qppert ( wd* hia * i Original JLchabi lants 
trf Bhanito Yar^hn ") Pan divan w a contracted fnnn of hh PAilundiynn/ 1 
M,! the lord of the Paling whom he identifies with the I'aJlavaa. Batin*. 
Bodnlaa h and Yelalaa. Taking all the above views into conaLdora- 
tion F the correct view would appear to be that the Pandjyae ware a 
very ancient race of agriculturist* related to the Pnndiv or the Pond us 
of ancient Indii*. ft seems important nolo that the agricultural 
flM* 6m0ns the TeLu^^ui m itill known ns the H Pantft," it,, the old 
race.—=Y r J. T r 

1 According to ih» ,+ RamayAnA/' UttarakandaiTk. Xorthemor UtUifrt 

Mathura, was the capital of iladhu, a relative of Ravuftu, Idnc of the 

Yakahp and RbkAhn&a* of Lanka. His son La vana wm king of Mftthura 
at tile time of the Rama-Havana war. Jt it worthy of notice that 

ki Madhu 11 and “Yedu *'are strictly riynonymoud term*—while K, Yadu. M 

the ancestor of the Yadavna. was, according to the Furauip legend . alau 

thft progenitor of the Bakaha&ai, The “ Ayu/ 1 *,r. , the shepherd race* 
Of the Panel iyan kingdom* who claimed to have come down to the nouth 
with the ancestor a of the Fondly bj*, worshipped not only Krishna and 

Hjllarama of the Yodavft nvc, but alao the Yakahaa who wore the 

memiea of Rama. There seems to be no difficulty, therefore. in 
attributing the foundation of the Northern Mathura of the classics 
to a Yokaha dynasty with which the Fondly** wore connected.— 
Y. J. T r 

x Marco Polo say* that the Fandi van kingdom WAs, al the time nf 
hi* visit, ruled over by five brotlier-phnHM of the Fandiynn race, and 

She same state of thing* Ls iaid to havo prevailed when the sceptre of the 

Pandiyaa finally posted into tha hand* of the Telugu conqueror. The 
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records declare that the Ohobus 1 also. likewise claimed Muchu- 
kunlH of the Solar race an their first great ancestor, artd 
the Puranas say that this Muehukunta was a devotee, 
and one greatly favoured, of Sri Krishna. Leaving this 
aside, we learn from Tamil literature that the nomadic 
Yadavas who roamed about in the forests, had, at Brat, their 
own lino of kings. which was exterminated by the Chohis- 
and the Cheras a in later times. The Yadava tribes who 
thus entered and settled In the Tamil country. Xshatrlyas by 
rank as they were primitively f being, nevertheless, split up 
as time passed on into many separate communities. owing to 
differences of occupation that had developed during the long 
centuries of colonizing work upon which they had embarked 
without any intercourse with their Aryan kindred and com¬ 
peers in social status, abandoned their primitive customs and 
habits little by little. They, nevertheless, never lost their 
hereditary valour and indomitable energy. The Vdk tribes, 
who were thus forced by the stress of circumstances to take 
to such diverse callings as husbandry, the making of pottery, 
the five crafts. &e.* * generation after generation, were, in 
course of time, looked upon as separate and distinct com¬ 
munities. having no racial kinship with one another, so 
that the foots of their common ancestry and origin were 
entirely forgotten with the lapse of time. The caste of 
potters are, at present, known in the Tamil country os 
14 Kuyavar." They were, however, not known by 

‘ fc Mfthavnn»a n also in one place u? tha five brothers who ruled over 

the kingdom of Madixirai [cide chapter XC. T w. 41 und 44 1 . Ths name 
11 Pnnrhftvan " applied to the Puutiyn king in To roil Utontttta nmy T 
ihorefom, bo aiploinad a* cotUdinin^ nothing more thin a refsran^a to 
thw biafcnrtciU fact.—V. J, T. 

* Tlia 1 k Kuli 1B rac^ of Mnhunul 11 rn htu* always Laid claim to be the 
rloKflmljmta of the Soliar ran® through Yuvaiuuhwa ami Mandati, But 
tbi* rara is. hafcl to bo sburigmob and therefore non-Aryan 3 tha raaeru- 
hhui» iwLwwn " Kali " nnft 11 Chnli 11 is, hownver. Striking. e^ncinUy 
when il i* ccntoiiL|ilm^| n km^ with the foot that Uroiyar* tha capital 
of the Cbela.1, w m known also u ,H Kvh uc/ 1 i.t, tba city uf KotL — 
\\ J . T + 

1 +*• Pattuiapalai. ri lino 28 ft, 

* |B Fattiittupalhlhu/ 1 71. SB. 
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this name in ancient times. A study of Tamil literature 
would disclose the fact that their more ancient name is 
(^**^* # ) " Ved-Ko,” which signifies, apparently, “that 
they were descended from the race of Velpula kings.” We 
also find the name “ Irun Ko Vel" used for the potters in 
the old classics, which. however, appears to be only a deri¬ 
vative hi eta t hel ically obtained from the former. The 
passage “ Nanmathi Vedkochohirar” 

tt. the little ones of the Vedkos possessing good souse 
and intelligence, ’ occurs in an ode in 11 Purranauooru,” 1 
and it obviously implies a certain amount of culture and 
refinement among these potters in former times. Even 
to-day the potters adhere to the “Anuddanam” of the 
Aryas, and unlike others who were of the Vel community, 
but have abandoned their national customs and practices, 
are still in the habit of wearing the sacred Q f the 

Dwijas or the twice-born. Furthermore, “Velar” 
is in use among them as an honorary title even at the 
present day. 

The above facts furnish us with an amount of cumula¬ 
tive evidence which appears to me to be sufficient—and 
so too it indeed must to every sober <iod unprejudiced 
mind—to establish beyond doubt that the class of potters 
known as Vedkovar (9mtUS*tmi) to pundits of old Tamil 
literature, were originally inhabitants of Velpolam, and that 
they formed an integral part of the Velir race of ancient 
Tamilaknm. 

The story preserved in the commentary on “ Tolkappiam ” 
that the poet Xakkirar, incensed at the audacity of a potter 
named “ Vedkokkuyakkodan,” who had ventured to extol 
the beauties of Ariyam* and to speak disparagingly of Tamil, 
cursed and killed him with an imprecatory ode, would seem 
to point to the existence of Sanscrit culture among these 
Vedkovar in ancient times. 

Of all these Yadava tribes, the most numerous, prosperous, 
and powerful one was the tribe of Velir, who made their 
living by means of the plough. The learned Nacbchar in his 
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commentary on ”TolkappL&ui ” write* about them as follows, 
namely 

' L The Velalag 1 consist- of two classes, namely, ‘ Ultithu- 
viththunpor ’ (t.e,, those who get their fields ploughed by 
others, or in other words, who possess the means to employ 
labour in the cultivation of their fields), and * Uluthunpor 1 
tho3C ' vhc » ploughed their fields themselves, or those 
who are not rich enough to employ labour in ploughing, Jtc„ 
their fields), Of these, the former, t.e., Uluthuviththunpor! 
belonged originally to Fidsvur, Alundur, Xangur, Navur, 
Alanchcri, Perunchitkal, Vallam, Oar, and other title* 
of the Chola country, and were employed by the reigning 
monarch*! as governors of provinces and districts, and 
commanders of their armies; and they were entitled to 
high privileges, being known aa ‘ Vel f and ‘ Aragu.’ and 
honoured with the title of ‘ Kavithi' in the Pandiyan 
country, and being horn of the families of the peltv kings and 
nobles, they had the privilege of giving their daughters in 
marriage to the paramount rulers of the country.” Moreover 
“invading the enemy's country, repelling attacks made on 
their own country by the enemy, and acting as peace envoys, 
were amongst the privileges of the VefaW’ And further, in 
his comments on another autre of “ Tolkappia®he ascribes 
the following sis duties to the Vdalas, namely," teaching, 
giving, ploughing, tending cattle, engaging in trade, and 
loyalty to the king.” It may be observed that tending 
cattle and engaging in commerce are here included amongst 
the six duties of the Vdalas. The facte above noticed make 


i IV™*!!' 1 ™)! IT' !llt ^ of old, a notion of ycarnon," 

if*"!’, 1 »W «gneult« w in the hi^L-at «*»». “The world 
wWU bahmd thn p ..ugh, says the Tamil Tinivolluvar," of 
Wo rk^lh srefarw, f*"«W “ H» ehtaf." The Port us™*- hUtoriau 
, ' ' " nt "* of lhc> serial Civilians of hii time (ITlh 

l n '“■>). **>*: Tho moat renownMj fnmilii'u. am (he Rajah*, an 

r : wou,d pnth,,r ,ote ,hpir ■*» «- m 

. ' ' _ _ Brahmanfl, who intend with tbt Rain hi far pi*. 

countre I**?*? - ,TO lh '‘ ricl "’ ,|t mere|! ™ Qt * The Veltalsr or the 

. th i m * Ucl1 esta,ltn *hn* Ith'ifn marry their ri»<u?hlet* 

eh J** M , onCfiylon Cmbiu, IHOI, 1 ' by P. Arena- 

ihuliuii, M.A., C-C.S., voL I., p, Ifl7. puma. <7 and 40.—V. J, T 
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it fully clear, it mnsl be admit tod that the great Tamil 
monarch* of old not only held many of the Vdalas in very 
preat esteem and regard and employed them in high offices 
of State under them, hut honoured them to such extent aa to 
accept in marriage the daughters of the more powerful among 
them—not a few of whom held the position of petty kings 
over large districts. Many instances of such marriages (of 
the supreme kings of Tamilakam with the daughters of their 
Tel feudatories) are mentioned in ■' Pathittupaththn ” and 
other ancient Tamil work*. We conclude, therefore, that it 
wa» because these Velir, who were a section of the primitive 
Ary as had attained an extreme degree of maturity in the 
civilization and refinement of the timo, that the great Tamil 
potentate*, who were of liigh descent, treated them as their 
equala in social rank, and considered it not beneath them to 
intermarry with their families. It is to this fact that Tol- 
kappian also refers in his autre 70 of the Beotian on “ Punith- 
thinai lyal,” 

Moreover, we gather from the Tamil records that, when the 
V^Ifi first set out on the enterprise of founding small kingdom* 
for themselvieHp they came into frequent collisions with the 
tlifee Tamil kings, and that Konkanam. Muththoor 1 Koot- 
tftiDp PotJugni Niwldp MJlalaik Kootam * Kunrur, were 
amongdt their oldest settlement* in the south. In subset 
quent times, however, the paramount raters 3 of Tamikkam 


1 Mutht hoor KcKsttam h olio relied MuththfMrttlkkcrottaTn. Than 
rt'itq one of the dUtrieti of the Chola country which waa. At one time, 

' uctqnerod by thft Pandiynn king nnd nimexed i<i hit kingdom. It H 
^uppowd to ituw represented by thedUirieiri Lvmtf rmmd the modem 

- Muththu Feddaj/' 

1 Thm is situated in the Fandiyan country, und it may be remarkod 
llhiit. one of it* dlrwIoEUk m even now called ,A Dwarapali Xadu." 

1 That the Pfctidiyan won Velolaa by race PTeivca etnong support 
f3>un the traditional nc count of the if origin ulaewlrere quoted aa pit- 
wr^ed by N«dull£r* namely, that they were Of the family of Sri 
Krishna of Ownnilnii of ihe Yodava mw, Say* the learned author of 
the lost Ceylon Conans HeporL +. ■* When the Taiflita ore spoken of in 
India. Ole Yelalaa are meant, W bciflif the Tamils par cXCelferKt, 
both^ the Brahman* at the lop of the modern soeinl System and the 
alsorigine# at the bottom being excluded, This booms to indicate that 
I best- two am regarded ns heterogeneous oEemnnta not reduced to the 

* 20-03 
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who became connected with their families by marriage, took 
the EH and their &inall kingdom* under their own protection, 
treated with very great regard and esteem many of the 
cultured and civilized Velak nobles who were the kinsmen of 
these Vel princes* and bt&ide conferring on them marks of 
honour and distinction and liberal grants of Lands P prized their 
services ao highly rs to appoint them their chief ministers and 
military commanders. It La said in Ai Chilappathikaram ,p that 
one of the most distinguished ministers of the Chera king 
" Chenkudduvan M was " Alumpil Vd/ + who was one of the 
p^tty kings of the time. The VeLala nobles who held the 
position of chief ministers under the Pandiyas were honoured 
with the title of “ Kavithip" while those who were so em¬ 
ployed under the Cfaolas bore the high title of "Eoathip” 1 
as can be seen from the passage Ll looking at the face of the 
Gholiya Enathi ” which occurs in ,€ Xaaimekali. 1 ’ 1 The fact 
that Karikal Chola honoured these Veb above all his other 
subjects, and took them under his special patronage* granting 
them the over-lordship of twenty dour Kotin uu* consisting of 
seventy-four Jfadus, is proved by extant sannas and writings. 

According to M Tolk&ppiam/** which waa composed in the 
latter part of what historical experts have designated “ the 

national type- * * * Iti this raw of farmer* (ta* the Velalu) 

t)m» fmollies appear to have early attained to n predominant pOftitbo ( 
nod they founded the famous Pandya*Chola, and Chora dyoMtiw,"— 
Fide **Th ft Cftyloa Oeona Report. 1901/* p, ISfJ, pama. 4S and 47* 
Tho Aiitkr of 11 The Tamils EightOvii Hundred Tears Ago 11 has oaserttHt 
tli# sarno thing of l ha Tamil dyuaatice, Ho Hoy# : M Tho three Tamil 
tribes MaratiTnar, Thimyw, and VaiAvar founded respectively tin' 
Tamil kirigdoixui subsequently known as the Paadya, Chola* and 
Ciun kingdom The Chora, Chula, and Paddy* kings and mast of 
the petty chiefs of Tanailakam belonged to tbs tribe of Yelalas."'— Vttc 
pp, ao and 1 IS,—v. J. T, 

1 This title was not confined to any pafticuW i-Utiw of tha Tamili. 
Enathi Nayanar, one of the Sivite saintfl, was a distinguished scion 
of the Shant ara or toddy -drawing nn*—V. J, T r 

1 One of the Diiddliht, epics now extant.-—V. J. T. 

■TolltappUn, the author of M Tolkapphijn/' Was h according to the 
traditionary account* preserved in Tamil works vhofti' elftarical vtlv-' 
htf never been questioned, a disciple of Agastiy or. and it is not. there¬ 
for#, clear haw his dal# can he brought down to such a lace period an 
the 3rd century n.o.—V. J r T. 
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*utra period of Sanskrit literature,” tilling the ground was the 
only moans of livelihood adopted by the Velalas, “ and they 
had no other.” This statement means, it appears to me, 
nothing more than that agriculture vnu the chief occupation 
of the greater portion of them. For none will deny that 
there were among them many who, as distinguished chiefs 
owning small kingdoms, exercised duties appropriate only to 
the royally, wliile there were also others who served the 
Tamil kings in high offices of state, and were counted worthy 
of high royal favours and marks of honour, as the following 
quotations from ■■ Tolkappiam ** should unmistakably show 

(1) <f The rights and privileges natural to the royalty 

belong to others also besides the king/ 1 

(2) “The bow, the lance, the feet-rings, the bn mi 

(t r ,e„ the bouquet), the garland, the necklace, the 
chariot, and the sword belong to others also of 
ancient ancestry besides the king.” 

(3) "The feet-ring and the kanni are the substantial 

awards they receive Lu the service of the king T ” 
We understand from the above passages, of which the 
first two enumerate the privileges of the Velir and the (art 
one those of the Vdalas, that most of the distinctions or 
privileges which were held appropriate only to crowned heads 
belonged to the VeUr too, while to the Vetakfl belonged the 
privileges of wearing only the feet-ring and the kannL Aa 
the social customs and occupations of the Velir were* in 
the time of the grammarian Tolkappiam Identical, not with 
those peculiar to either the Kshatriyas or the Vaisyaa 
taken separately, hut with those of hath these clashes taken 
together, that grammarian naturally ascribed to them duties 
belonging to both, jt.e.* the K^hatriyaa and the Yaisyae. 
But the commentator* where the text appeared to him to 
imply a high social standing for the Velalas* there invariably 
aacribos a noble and high descent to them, and where the 
status implied by the text is an inferior one* there he uniformly 
assigns it to the +i Uiuthunpor.” or the poorer class among 
the Vela las. Tliis, of course* represents their condition then, 
hurt her, as the greater n umber of ihose who formed the 
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higher aristocracy of ancient Tamilakam belonged to the 
Velir claiw, the term Velir, gradually losing its primitive 
signification, came to be used and taught in the Tamil lexicons* 
in later times, as a synonym for 11 a petty king," irrespective 
of race or tribe, But && we do not find it to be so employed 
in ancient Tamil works, it is obviously an erroneous usage of 
a subsequent period. And further, as the Veklaa, who were 
the kith and ktn of the Velir* adopted aerioulture as their 
special occupation from generation to generation more than 
any other community of the land , that occupation was , by find 
by, called by a designation derived from their name, I refer 
above to the word Velanmai/ 11 which literally means “ the 
occupation of the Vd& t '* i.e., agriculture. Moreover, from the 
extreme regard in which the Vein were held on account of their 
unbounded and hereditary munificence, their strict integrity 
and faith T ae veil as their hereditary right to minor kingships, 
the word Yel came to signify* in course of time* respectively 
^ a benefactor/ 1 “ truthfulness,” * and ,K an Davorasu/**.£., an 
heir-apparent to the throne. It may* in this connection* be 
observed that even now the ancient name of Velir is very 
commonly met with among certain classes of Vcktlas residing 
at Therkaddur in the Native State of Puducnttai in South 
India. 

To recapitulate now the results of our inquiry so far into 
the origin of the Velir race. By the tradition existing in 
South India that the primitive Velir were immigrants from 
Dwaraka* and of the line of Katinan, 5 a tradition materially 
supported by a passage in 14 Ptirrananooru/ 1 * * 4 a work of high 
antiquity, the Velir become identified a# Yadavas by race. 
With regard to the Yodavas, their emigration to the south 
and the establishment of permanent-colonies of them there* 
are supported, not ouly by clear* though indirect, references 


1 11 V'olkUr 1 + i* said to be a form of ** Vells-Akr/' 

/newing the lords of the * Vellara/ *■ ii, flood. In this sense it mpimn 
■ubstKLEitiAll.v tlfeft sama rut “Kanlar/* the lords of the rain, which in 
Another name by which the Tamil Agrieitlturiflfa am known. — V, J, T. 

•Some dirfivn- fcl Yei/ P in the sense ol truthfulm**, ffnm the root 
K1 Vet / 1 ■* white/"—V. J. T. 

4 The Same an Kmhivu. 
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thereto in ancient Indian literature, but also by a tradition 
existing in the north ol India ranch to the same effect. Fur¬ 
thermore, that the Velir were Yftdavas by race aj made 
evident from the agreement, in many respects, between them 
and the HuvsoJas, who came down from Dwaraka and ruled 
in the south in later times. The terms Velir and Vela las, by 
which they were known, appertained to them in consequence 
of their having come from Veipulam, which was the name of 
their mother-country. The appellation Vel, moreover, is 
found used for a line of kings of ancient Deccan, namely, 
the Chainkkyas, and as these Chalukkyas themselves belonged 
to the same Ysdava race, the identity of race of these two 
communities, the Velir of the Tamil country and the Clialuk- 
kya rulers, seems to be well established. Moreover, the 
legend of the birth of a first ancestor from the sacred pot of 
an ascetic which is common to both of them would seem to 
carry tills identification almost to perfection. Again, the 
identification of the Chalukkyns, the Yndava Nampatis of 
Vijayanagam, and the Vela of Tamibkam with the ancient 
race of Andhra* who ruled over Uagadlia, is remarkably 
confirmatory of the same conclusion. The country of Ven, 
which was one of the twelve of Kodtin Tamil Xadtia, was 
identical with the primitive country of the Yadavas, and it 
agrees with other facts that the time of the emigration of the 
primitive Vela to the Tamil country was about the eleventh 
century b.c. The above is most probably the correct story of 
the colonization of large districts of the south by the Vaclavs 
race. 

To conclude, then : the Velir families who, as stated In the 
preceding pages, emigrated from Veipulam and settled as 
rulers in several parts of the south, and the great community 
of the V clalos who were their followers and kinsmen have, by 
their lavish munificence, by the titles and privileges which 
they were deemed worthy to receive at the liatida of the kings, 
by their benevolence to the poor and the helpless, and 1*=* 
but not least, by their invincible valour and strength that 
never stooped to oppress, earned, from ages past, the highest 
degree of fame and reputation for themselves throughout the 
Tamil country. Not one of the great Tamil poets of earlier or 
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bter periods, who went to their mansions and sang their 
praises, ever came back thence \mbenefited or unrswarded. 
Therein, indeed, no nook or comer in ail TamiinkaiQ where the 
open-handed liberality of tlie primitive Velir is remembered 
except with feelings of praise and admiration „ Of this type 
were the great Vallals Vel Avi, Vel Ay T Vel Gvvi, Yel Pari, 
and Yel Pekan, who all flourished about 1 T S00 years ago p 
and w r hose beautiful histories, too long to he here inserted* 
may well form the subject of a future essay, Not less illus¬ 
trious and great were also their distinguished descendants, In 
Bounding whose praises the poets of a later date have 
exhausted all their command of language as well as the 
resources of poesy* 

*+ Thu" things diverse from diverge lip* we learn> 

'Tss wisdom's part in *?aeh the true thing to discern- 1 * — 

Pvpt r 9 translcdism Qf Tirurnttumra Pl Rural," *tanza 42& 
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COUNCIL HKJffriNG- 

Ct'lombo il/iueuMi, January 31. 190$. 

Present: 

Tin- Hon. Mr. J- Ferguson. C.M-G., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. P. Frewdenberg, JP.. Viw-PreaidMt- 
Mr. R. G. Anthonie Mr. C. Dricberg. B.A., F.H.A-S. 

Mr. P. Arun&clmlam. M.A , Mr. C. M. Fernando. M.A., 

c.as. LL.M. . 

Mr. S. daSilva. Gate Mud ill i- Mr. A. M. Gunaeeksra, Muda- 
yftr- Uy6r. 

Dr. W. H tie Silva, M B- Mr. P. E. Piaris. M.A., C-C-S. 
C.M.. F.R.C.S. 

Mr, J- Harvard, M.A., Honorary Secretary- 

Mr- 0- A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business* 

I. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
<in August 27 fc 1907- 

£, Laid an the fc&bl* list of ihe following Members elected by 
Circular sine** tb« laat Council Meeting 


(1) v. Ekanayaka, Proctor : recom- f [a) C. M- tW^do. 

mended by U&> E. V. Parers- 

(2) J. P. Perera, Proctor: recoin- C la) C. M. Fernando. 

mended by i (^) ^ Parers- 

(3) Don. E. Wwiigasnriya, Proctor, f (o) C. M- Fernando. 

S, C.: recommended by t (6) E. W. Perera- 

(4) N. D. B. Silva-, recommended ( (o) C. M, Fernando, 

by 1(6) G-A. Joseph. 

(5) C. Tirn-Navuk-Arasu, Advo- < (a) O, A, Jpeepb. 

cat* , recommended by 1 (6) C. M ; Fernando. 

tfl) J. van Lengcnbcrjj, Advocate: ((«) A. M illey, 

recommended by [ <6) G, A. Joseph. 

(7) R. A. Mirando: recommended f (a) G. A. Joseph. 

' ' by 1(6) a M. Fernando. 

tg) Lady Hutchinson; recommended ( la) H, C. P. Bob¬ 
by t(b) O. A. Joseph. 

(0) B, C. Tavares de Mello: recom-J (a) 

mended by 1(*> M Molauned. 
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{10} Surivftgoda Simi&ngala Tctnn-( [a) T. B* Yatinn. 
nftn^n; recommended by £{h) G, A. Joseph. 

(11) C. E. V. 8. Corca ? Advocate: f fn;) C. E. Cow. 

recoimnonrfed by \ [b) G. A, Joseph. 

fl^) Gnlajradam Gunaruttma Temn- Ms) T. B, Yatrnn. 
nnnse : recommended by 11&) G. A, Joftph. 

(13) C. Don Carolis: recommended ( (a) Q. A. Joseph* 
by t {£) J- Parsons. 

3- Laid on thfi table Circular No. IB] of Juno 10 last con¬ 
taining the opinions of Messrs. P. AmnAchalam and C. M, 
Fernando on the Paper entitled " The Aro of Sri FarAkraina 
B*hu YL” by Mr, E. W. Feiwa. Advocate. 

Keeolved,—That the Paper by accepted with thanks, read at 
a Meeting, and published in the Surety * Journal, 

4. l^id on the tabic a Paper entitled "Greek Influence on 
Indian Art." by Dr- A. Iv. CoornAraffw&oiy. 

Resolved .—That th* b Paper be referred to Messrs. H. C. P. 
Bell and J. Ffnrward for Lhuir opinion^. 

3. Laid on the table Circular No* 374 of August £9* 1B07, 
eon tawing the opinions of Messrs, J. P. Lewis and K G, Anthonisz 
on the Paper entitled “ Letters from RijaSi^han. to the Dutch,” 
by Mr, Donald Fcrgutfon- 

Resolvod*—-Thai- the Paper be accepted with thanks, read at a 
Meeting, and published in the Society’s Journal. 

0, Laid on the Uiblo and reconsidered Mr. H. \V r Codruigtoo's 
Paper entitled "Notes on the Smith Caste in the Kamtaau 
Provinces. “ 

Resolved.—That the Paper be referred back to ft. de Silva, 
Mudaliyar, and that he be kindly requested to mark the pusaages 
hi the Paper which he thinks objectionable, and that, subse¬ 
quent ly + ihe Paper be sent toother Member* of the Council for 
their opinions. 

7. Considered the desirability of requesting Government to 
^nre a set of diacritical type* for the Government Printing 

Rasolved*—That the Government be roqueted to obtain dia¬ 
critical typos far the Government Printing Office, and that it bo 
1 minted out that (1) such type h ? necessary For scientific and learned 
publications; (2) the u M a lu hwatiaacannot be reprioted without 
diacritics; (3) official documents cannot be transliterated owing 
ro a similar want of diacritical typo; (4) before tlic introduction 
Of the Monotype machine* diacritic* were used at the Govern¬ 
ment Frees. 

0. Laid on the table a Ffl|>er entitled " Notes on soma of the 
lesser known KiUt of tlua Eetticaloa District and Lower Uva " bv 
Mr. Frederick Lewis, F-L.S. " J 

K^olvedp- That the Paper bo referred to Mwn*. H. White 
ana C. Drieberg For their opinions. 


FROCraeunros, 
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9r Laid on the table translations of Dutch manuscripte entitled 
(1) *' The Dutch East’India Company and the Pw of Amiens, 
18ft2 fc+ ; (3) ri The Execution of Petrus Vuyst, Governor ol Ceylon , 
1726-172%^ by Mr. A. E. Bmiltjena, B,A- 

Reeolved,—That the Papcin be referred to M^fh. J. F. Uirb 
and R. G T Anthonisa for their opinions. 

10, Laid on the table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary requesting a farther report on the reprinting of L, C, 
Wij^aii Eilm Mudaliyar’a English traiialatinn of the Li Miih&waiisa.*' 

Resol vl*c 1 p —That in the opinion of the Council* while it is most 
desirable that the translation of the ,c HahAwa^sa ,p be re-edited 
and published, it is also advisable tliat the translation and note* 
should bo fast thoroughly revised, and that scllolara in India and 
Ceylon should be consulted as to improvement^ in ti e publication 
of the chronicle. 

Resolved further—That if the stock of the existing translation 
lias run out, the Council do recommend that a limited number of 
copies of tbc present edition be reprinted. 

1L K©alvedp—-That a Mooting of the Council be hold before 
the Annual Mopting to consider the Draft AnnualReport and the 
nomination of Office-Bearers for 1908, &c. 

1-2 Resolved,— - Tliat His Excellency the Governor be asked to 
preside at tbo next Annual General Mooting on any day con¬ 
venient to His Excellency in the last week of February or first 
week in March. 

13. Resolved,—-That tho question of asking G oven uncut to 
double tho animal grant of Re, 5f)0 do stand over for another 
Meeting, 

+ 14. Laid on the table a Paper entitled 11 Amount the last 
VeddAtf," by Prof- Moszkowski. 

Resolved,—That the Paper be referred to Dr. A. Willey and 
Mr. J. Kanvard, and that, if approved, it be r*wi at the Anneal 
General Mooting, 

Ifl. Laid on tho table a letter from the Hon. Mr. J, F. Lewis 
asking for & sam of Rs. 50 for marking two historical spots in the 
neighbourhood of Kandy. 

Resolved,—That Mr. Lewis be informed that the Society ha* no 
funds to spare for the purpose, but that the PrCfddcnt kindly 
Undertaken to see tliat the required sum bo forthcoming. 
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COUNCIL MEETING, 

CoiowtAo J/iueum, March 10 f 

Pfoaonts 

Tho Hon- Mr. J. Ferguson, C.M.G.. President, in the Chair, 
Mr* P* Freudenberg* J.F,* Vice-President. 

Mr. R. G, Afttihnnlw Mr. A* M, Giirm-jekera, Muda- 

Mr. P. Arun&chalam. M.A., ' liyir. 

UC.S, Mr* P. E. Pi oris. M.A., C.C.S, 

Mr- S. do Silva. GateMud&liy&r. 

Mr* J. Harward. M.A.+ Honorary Secretary. 

Mr, G. A. Joseph. Honorary Secretary and Treasurer- 


Bvnneas. 

1. Read and confirmed Minuter of last Council Meeting held 
on January 31 p 190B. 

2. Rood and ptuigod the Draft Annual Report for 1007* 

3. Coniddcrod the nomination of Office-Bearers for 190£L 

Fnder Rtdo 16 Messrs. C* M- Fernando and A. M. Gunasekera. 

Muddtiyiir, retiro by seniority, and Dr. A. J. Chalmers and the 
Hon. Mr, G. M Fowler by reason of least attendance, two of 
gentlemen being eligible for re-election, 

Received,—That Messrs, C. M. Fernando and A. M. Gunasekera* 
Mudaliy&r. be re-elected, and that Dr. A, J Clialmer* and the 
Hon. Mr. G. M. Fowler be deemed to liavo rotir**! by least attend¬ 
ance* and the vacancies in the Council be fSlh^d by the appointment 
of Messrs* J. Parsons, B.Sc. p and H. W- Codrington. B.A., C.C.S. 

Mr. P, ArunaHialanru M.A. P C.C.S., luiving been appointed a 
Vice-President of the Society* his place in the Couiieit was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. R, H, Goonaratna, Gate Mudaliydr 

4. Laid on the table the Hon, tho Colonial Secrotary 4 0 letter 
No. 2,035 of February 17, I&OS, notifying that the question 
of providing the Government Printing Office with diacritical type 
at a coat of Rh. 2,400’ will bo considered in cuunoutioii with the 
Supply Bill of 1900. 

5. Laid on the table tho Hern, tho Colonial Secretary's reply, 
dated February 17. 190S r regarding tho reprint!rig of L. C.WijesLflha 
Mmlidiyiir'rt translation of the ** MahAwanjia." 

Resolved,—That a Sub-Co rim liit^' nm^ting of Alussm. P. 
ArunAd talaj n. J. If .nr ward, and S. do Silva, M udaliy &r, bo 
appointed to advise the Council m^rding the reply on tho 
subject. 

6. Resolved.—That, the consideration of the remaining portion 
of burfineis in the Agenda be postponed for want of timo^ 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
Colombo Jfuwettm, Morth 19, 1908. 


Proa* pt: 

Hi* Excellency Sir Henry McCallnm, G.C-M-C., Patron, in the 

Chair. 


The Hon, Mr. Hugh Clifford, Vice-Patrmi. 

The Hun+ Sir Joseph T« Hutchinson, M.A., Vico-FaWon* 
The Hon, Mr. J, Ferguson. tUl.U r Prtddent. 


Mr. P. Preudenberg, JVF., Vice-prctikhait* 

Mr. P. Armifahdini, MA, 0*CJ+» Vice-President. 


.Mr. R. G, Anthonisz, Gvwrn- 
mont Archivist* 

Mr. C. BHtuv.aulutlawo i Barris- 

Rev. A. Stanley Bishop 

Mr. C. D. Carol ip.. 

Mr. H. W. Codrington, B + A. T 
C.C.S. 

Mr* W. A. do Silva, J.p. 

Or. W, H. do Silva, M.B., C M., 
F.R.C-S. 

Mr. E, Evans. B.Se* 

Mr. C, M. Ferimudo, If.A,, 
LL.M. 

A. M, tfUuasekera, Mudaljynir- 

Hr. C + A. Htfu-nvitar&uu, IfJB„ 
C.M. 


Lady Hutchinson. 

3Ir- D. R. JayntiSoka, B. A, 
Mr. F r I jowls, F.L.S, 

Mr. J. W. Maduwamvala. 

Mr. S, 'LL Mahaivalateimo. 

P, E. Morgappnh, 

Mr. Oi Namti 3 LVaviiiii r J+P. 
T>r. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. J, Fieri*, M A- LL*M. 
Mr. Fs C, Role*. 

Dr W. F.BedrW M.R.C.S*. 

L.R.C.P.. D.P.H. 

Mr. Cl. W + Buhfen. 

I>r. V, R. Saravanai uni tu, 
Suriyagofla Sumangnla Tliero. 
Mr. F, A. TihfioyprftHihjjLe, 
Proctor, 8, C. 


Mr. G. A* Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
Visitor* e Eiglkteen ladle* and fcwemtydour gentlemen. 


fiwfvun. 

L Read and confimtod Minutes of Iasi General Meeting hold 
on November 4, 1907* 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1907. 

Tho Council of the Oeylou Branch of the RuyAl Asiatic Society 
have the honour to ftubra.it their Report for t he y^ar 1907:— 

Mmofoa a_vtp Papers, 

^oar General Meetinga of this Society have been lie Id during 1 
the year, at which the following Papers were read and discussed:—■ 
(i) +A Nuwara-gsJa P Eastern Province/' by Mr. F, Lewi*, 
F.L.S, 

(-) " Tho Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in iSOfi, 1 ’ by 
3lr. Donald Ferguson, 

(3) M Roman Coins found in Ceylon/ 1 by Mr. J. StiLL 
f4) "Xotftg on a End of Eldliiun* made in Amir&dhapiira/ 1 
by Mr. J. Still. 

In) ,k Some early Copper Coins of Ceylon/ 1 by Mr. J, Still. 
(®) “ Joan Gideon Loten* F.R£.» the Xaturalkl Governor 
of Ceylon (l 753-0"}, mid tho Ceylonese Artist do 
Revere/’ by Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

(?) “Prehistoric Stones/ 1 by M t> J h Pole. 


Members. 

It is satisfactory to note that during the paftt year forty-fii'e 
now Members were elected p via.:— 


4- Parsons h B.Se. 

C. L. Joseph, Advocate. 

Lieut . H, J. Joncfir 
H. F. C. Fyers. 

P. A. Goontnatna. 

T, E, Gooneratua, 

W, T. D. C. Wagtswara. 

Rev, K. P, ButterE^Jd. 

S. G. Koch. 

T. Harvard, 

U S, Woolf, B.A., C.C.S. 

M. A. Op Mohamad 
J. Homed 
A. H. Fernando. 

A. E. Roberto* Prgctflt* 

J, B. S. Rajapakge* J.P.* Muda- 
liyeir. 

D- Hr O. K, Jay&w&rdana, 
MndaUy&r 
O. W. Henman, 

T. Smith wed * F.A,C,S* 

T. A, J* Nourbli&L 
C. J, A. Mnrahdh J.P» T Procior + 
S.C. 

J. A. Daniel, B.A, 

b. B. Fernando, Proctor „ S. C. 

Mp F. Khan. 


W. Fr Skene, 

T. B. Madawala. 

J. W* K. Bangakonn, B.A. T 
LL.B, 

E. C- do Fontivka. Proctor* 

F. de Zoysa* Advocate. 

G. S. Schneider + Advocate-. * 
F + A- HayW. Advocate. 

L. A. Mendis, 

D. R, A. P. biriwurrLann, 
Advocate. 

H. J. M. VV.i ukrjuib arat na v 

Proctor. 

F. E r Vaid. 

V. Ekanayaka, Proctor, 

J. P. Per era p Proctor. 

IK E- Wkinijzaitiri vn. Proctor, 

X. D. B. Silva, 

C, Tiru-Navuk-Arasu + Advo- 

eata 

J.van Lflogonberg, Advocate. 

R- A, Miranda. 

Miss M. Ftollo. 

Dr T W. P. Rodrigo, M-B.0.3-* 
L.R,C.P,, LLP.!!, 

Ox M. Obeyesekere. 
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Lift Member#, 

Tli^ following gentlemen have become Life Member* : — 

H. White* C,C.S. 

F. J. de MeL M.A., LL.B. 

Two Members have resignod, viz.. F. W. Boia and 

E. E. Green, 

The Council record with regret the death of the folio wing 
Members ;—J- FL Ilangakoon. Mudahyiir* W. S. de Silva „ C, 
Tiru-X amik - Arasti fc Advocate. 

The Society lias now on it* roll *53 Members. Of these, 20 are 
Life Members and 10 Honorary Members. 

While iiw number of new Member 5 is encouraging, the Cbuneil 
Joel that the Society deserve more extensive support from the 
Members of the Civil and Public Services of the Colony. The 
work of these officers is of such a character that it can hardly fail 
to derive benefit from the study of such subject* as it m the object 
of t he Society to investigate. 

JOtntNAUS- 

<>ne Number of tho Journal, Vol. XIX., No. 57. wm pabUshed 
during the year. It contains, in addition to the lYchOeedings of 
tho Council and General Meetings, two Papers i— 

(ll The Coconut Palm bi Ceylon : Beginning, Rise, and 
Progress of it* Cultivation* *■ by tho Horn Mr. J. 
Ferguson, CAf.G. 

(13) Some survivals in Sinhalese Art. 11 by Dr, A. K. CdomAm- 
swdmy. 

The Canned again thank M>_ H. 0. Cottle, the Government 
Printer, and his Staff for the care bestowed on the priming of the 
Society’s publications. 

Other Publications. 

Tho History of Ceylon* from tho earlieat times to 1(100 a.d,. 
ah related by Jogo do Barros and Dingo do Couto, 11 has been under¬ 
taken for the Society by Mr. Donald Ferguson. The eh p proofs are 
wtll m hand, and it is hoped that tiiis valuable publication will be 
issued m 194$, It will be available for purchase by the general 
public. 

^°ur Council note with satisfaction that the following work, 
which ± though not a publication of the Society, is important on 
its bearing on early Ceylon History, has been published in tho 
Government Press* viz,, The Dipavamha and MaliAvornsa, and 
their Historical Development in Ceylon,' 1 by Profoesor W r Geiger, 
leAriHlnu'd hy E. M Cooiruimswdmy, 

Luoubt, 

The addition* to the Library including parts of Periodicals 
numbered 30ft. 

The Library is Lndebir-d for donatimia io: — The SeoreUrv to 
the Government of India; Mr. C, A. Sherriug; Dr. A, CarolL 
1.4-1 the Honourable the Colonial Secretary ; the Government 
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of Madras * the Archmoiogkal Surrey of India ; Mr, G. A. Joseph ; 
Mimaterki do Formonto ; I r Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme; Sir R. 
C. Temple; the Siam Society ; Profi^or Clias. Duroiseile; Mr. 
-M. A, G Mohamad; 1’Academia Imperials dee Science.* do St. 
Petorabourg; Hum National do Mexico; Museum of Com 
parative Zoology at Harvard College; the PosrnmKter-General, 
O&ylon» the Planters' Association of Ceylon; the Literary ud 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool; Cuorpo do IngenWo* do 
Menas del Pern; Revista da Commjs&£o Archeologica da India 
Portd&uen. 

Ovrhig to there being no shelf accommodation, and also to the 
heavy demand* made on account of printing, no books vrero 
bound during the year, 

Tlie Society lias met with tokens of appreciation of its work 
from scientific bodies which have request id exchange of publica¬ 
tion^ The Society hasi been obliged owing to their number to 
refuse many applications for exchanges. 

The Society exchange list stands *t present as follows ■— 

Exclmruj? Lwl. 

The Secretary, Koval Society of Victoria, Australia; the Royal 
University of Upeala, Sweden ; the Secretary, Royal Geographical 
Society, London ; the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia* 
U.S.A.; the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 0.C.. L7.S P A r ; 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society* the Buddhist 
Text Society of India ; Jj , S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C., tI.S>A,; Wagner Institute of Soutoa, Philadelphia, 
I S.X : the Geological Survey, Now York, U S.A.; the Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago; the State Archives, The Hague. 
NothorlaTidH; the Bureau of Education Washington. U S,A,; 
Societie Zoologiquu. Paris ; the AntljjBpologiwhe GomslLwhaft 
Koniggrtit^cr, Strome, Berlin; the Batavi^asoh Gonootachap van 
Rxmfttcn en Wattnachoppen, Batavia* the Deutschen Morgen- 
liindiaolieu Geaellrehafi* Germany : the American Oriental 
Society, Connecticut * U-S.A ; the Royal Society of New South 
Wale*, Sydney* Australia ; the California Academy of Sciences 
San Francisco, UJS-A-; la Swfrti* tmperialea do Natural** do 
Mom*-, Russia ; the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society - 
the Asiatic Society of Japan ; the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland; the Indian Museum; the Madras Llterarv 
Society; the Asiatic Society of Bengal; the K. Jv Naturhistcri* 
clien Vienna; the Muie Gamut„ Pam- the 

Zoological Society of London ; the John Hopkins’* University 
Baltimore* U.S.A, ; the Geological Society of London- the 
Anthropological Institute* Great Britain and Ireland; the Geo- 
logic*! and Natural History Survey of Canada ; the Royal Colonial 
Inat'tnto London; the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society; Komnfclyk Institute voordo TaahLand-enYolkenkunde 
van NOilrrlandfH?h"Inde" „ Holland * the Reval Geoaraphleaf 
Society of Australia ; the Mkdoa Arelu&IoWa dlndo-Chin* 
SflJ P m * thjl ^orea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the 
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TcchntM'Jhomieal Laboratory. Bombay; tho University Library* 
Cambridgej the Du^tor-CWcral of Arelia^nlogy p India; 
TEcole Fran^wpe d s Extreme Orient, Hanoi ; the Keeper of 
Printed Bookt, British Milium i F London. 


Accomsio^atiok* 

The Council note with pleasure that the extension of the eastern 
wing of the Museum has boon taken in hand. With its completion 
it is hoi«sd that much-needed room will be available for the expan¬ 
sion and proper arrangement of the Library. 


V^dda Hsdmcfi. 

On the reproskMiration of the Council of this Society, and by 
the exertions of the Hon. Mr, J, Ferguson, C.M.G., President, 
and Dr. A. Willey, F.H.S. p Vice-President of the Society, the 
service of Dr. C- G, Selignmnn wort? secured through Proff^or 
Haddon, F r R.S, p on behalf of t lie Ceylon Government, to Liven* ti- 
gate the Sociology, &c. f of the Vfdd&B. Tim Government voted 
a sum of Rs, Fj-SOO - in the Colombo Museum estimates for this 
important investigation, 

Dr, Seligmann arrived on December and ia now at work In 
the Vedd& country. He has promised on the completion of field 
labours tn deliver an illustrated lecture at a General Meet Lie 
of tlie Society. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

riie following skeleton ^komh of ite apaitw during 1001, 
kindly furnished by the Archaeological Commissioner (supple¬ 
mented by coloured drawing!* photographs, and finds M for 
exhibition at this Meeting), affords ample evidence of the steady 
pttjgrcHa of the AratacoLogicol Survey:— 

I .—A tutrfidhtlpufii. 

(1) Cltnrt THj' 

The Rs. 3,000 moiety of the clearing vote was r aa usual. devoted 
tn the annua] iveedbtg of the main areas marked by ruins and the 
rooting out of suplings and undergrowth P as far as funds permitted. 

rrom 10OS a further sum of Eta. 2,000 Iihjh been Ranctioned by 
the Government to enable the Archeological Commiaaioner to 
^P 9 fully with the many and extensive areas in and around 
Atiuriidli&pura every year* in-stead of being only able to work off 
a certain portion annual! v. 

(2) Eraavatwn- 

Ferooptr^ir.- -In I90ti the most northerly* and nmallest, of the 
three groups of slab rock and boulders forming the ancient Vea&a- 
tru'iva -ia/^jhAnima was freed of the earth and trees hiding the 
ruined remains of the chief sfrivfna, or monks' residences at this 
monastery. 
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During the early months oi 19 fo 7 excavations wore pushed 
gradually eouth*wards at- Veasagiriya* along the east side of the 
first and second rock cluster*. Swe dozen or more buildings 
have boon unearthed* notably ei -.a cii l 1 I dugaba of the tenth center ) 1 ■ 
two utlier circular ruins* and a fine pifima-g* [itnAg^huBK). To 
the we»t of tbc second rock stretch go far only one ruin ban l?een 
opened up. This was on* A fine foursquare pilirn'i-ffi (recalimg 
the one excavated to the south of the Abhayngiriya D£gaba). with 
staireutfc on all sides* and a central shrine of moulded outline and 
elephant- head dodo in limes lone. 

Everywhere at YV-sagiriya the ruins have been greatly damaged 
and ruthlessly despoiled of their stone work. of which but little 
has survived. 

From July no fresh excavation was attempted in Anurddhaputfl^ 
the Archaeological Commissioner being again single-handed (owing 
to his European Assistant's absence in England on six months 1 
leave* ) T and having to supervise at Polonnamwa the work yearly 
undertaken at. that ancient capital. 


[Tr — Palannafuim. 

At Folnmiaruw& very real progress was mado between June and 
September* the dry months, 


jSumy of Pp^QnnaruUHi, 

The Survey Department bos just completed P on the -wale of two 
chains to the inch, a detailed survey of the ruins of Pnlomianiwsk 
from M Potgtd Vihtm" Monastery on the south as far north as 
the so-called rt Usmfl/fl M&ha Sfya™ 

C/Mrinj, 

A gang of Sinhalese village** re-cleared the entire area of the 
ancient c ity r as far as hither to opened out, of the Scrub t hat yearly 
springs up with exasperating pewktoMy, and liamper* accessi¬ 
bility to the many scattered ruins of Polonnaruwa¬ 
in addition a body of Moor axe men commenced to thin out sys¬ 
tematically iUf- dense fumu* w hie It prevented a comprehensive view 
being sot from any distance of the northern groups of ancient 
structure* — the two large degabtis (ArjnJtti 1 Vthe.ra and JCiVi 
Vrhfta) t Jitnwtmarum r Vihdri, and the ViFuirt rock shrines. 

In the course of the post spanon the opening up of a clear vUta 
ha^i been carried from Rankot Ff A*ra as far northwards as Jtfu- 
tiwfrrtim 'j*and forest trees p which unduly shut m the 0(4 Vihdrc * 
judicioualy rerb iced. 

Thc felling: of the forest to the point completed in 1907 lias 
been ^o beneficial in every way that it will be steadily proceeded 
with L-fteh vaRoo until Polonnamwa nan boost r no loss titan 
Anuradhapum. of iu beautiful 4,1 ruin-studded park/' 1 


Hr. J. Si ill has nince resigned. 
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Exm UO/ftm* 

Gol Vihdri .—Tho first site attacked in 1907 tho Gat VihdfL 
Uiis colossal figures and rock-hewn shrine oi this picturesquely 
wooded nits renders it probably the most impressive antiquity 
preserved in Coylon- 

A|together four images exist carved from t he live rook. 

Two are ot-pi/itna or uodcnt figures of the Buddha. 

The largest. 15 ft. 3in. by L4 ft- S in-* ia seated in the erofiadflggDd 
meditative mAdr*i n upon an elaborate udonap, beneath an elabo¬ 
rately carved ioraBa (arch) of makam design t the other, in similar 
attitude, is at the back of a rock-hown sliriim 

The (]bird, on the extreme right, is a recumbent image (seta 
pilma] 4fi ft. 2 in, from 3 lead to foot. The figure is represented, in 
orthodox furiitiiin, lying on its right side F with right arm and hand 
on a pillow tinder the head, the left arm being straightened aloni^ 
the body. 

But it is ilie solitary life-like figure, traditionally styled AiuiTvia, 
lho favourite diseiplo of the Buddha, standing erect with 
crossed arms on a lotus pedestal 24 It. from the rock tlaor, which 
appeals specially to the imagination, from its sorrow-stricken 
expression and natural attitude of deep mourning, Tliis statue 
l q p par e$x» Uena r the most artistic and wall conceived to be found 
anywhere in the Island. 

Kach of the four images was originally enclosed within its own 
massively walled brick slinne, and could thus be seen but darkly, 
in that 11 dim religious light H which nearly all creeds seem to affect 
for their sauefcuaries. 

The auperinctiitibcnt earth and debris which hid tho basements 
of all these shrines has been wholly removed, and the grnund 
between them tuit down to the former level. 

■Sim DivaiS No r L —This magnificent granite* min of the Hindu 
fuilt—st rangely fo r yoars pant mistermed the ifc Dafadd MdUgdwn," 
or - s Shrine of the Tooth Relic/ 5 the palladium of Buddhism--lies 
j k l>t south of the main quadrangle* in which aro situated that 
wonderful coterie of Buddlii^t slifberi where architectural features 
of Ceylon h of Southern India, Kambodia. and perhaps Burma, 
mingle in strange yet hn|ipy proximity, 

Tho extensive premise^ of tha I >cvale were dug from end to end. 
Comparatively little excavation was needed at the main shrine* 
wliioh jumt have been freed of earth and gutted at no distaEit 
period. It GOnsiS ta of the CuStflUUy t ri pint of rpoi ie;, a rnnltdapam . 
ojen to the sky, pK'ceding the mm&rtti and its vestibule, both 
walled and ceiled with stone dobs. The domed roof of the adytum 
has wholly disappeared* after being probably dug through to gat 
Ht the contents of the slirine, which no longer remain tit Ji'fu. 

The stylo of rltp architecture or this ruin ia pranouncedly 
Tb ft vidian, and of striking beauty. Not a finer example oxisi^ 
m Ceylon. 

K 
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Siva Dfv&loa Not- 4 T 5, G,—Afc the close of the season work was 
started* and about hall finished, at an Isolated group of Kbdu 
Duvall on the minor road to Alut-Oya, OQt&ide the city walls. 
There are three fanes in all i one in granite of the same class as 
the Siva D£v£I£h Nos, I and 2 (dealt with in 1307 and 1905 
respectively), but of less importance; the other two, which stand 
side by side* built wholly of brick and mortar. 

So fir only the granite Duvalo (No, 4), lying some 50 yards 
to the coat of the brick shrines F and the most southerly (No, 5) 
of the latter pair, have been excavated, Those differ but little 
in plan from the congorio of DMlfe excavated in 1902 on the 
iImn4riya-i J oloimaruw T a road, which are not very far distant. 
Rut the former are more ornate, and far better preserved. 

All throe of these Hindd shrines were ako probably sacred to 
Siva, or to his son Ganesha, the elephant-head god. 

The remaining D6v&ti (No, 0} of this group will be exploited 
next year (1903), 

Road k> the distant Ruina ,^Die great drawback felt by visitors 
io Pplomianiwa—next to the want of a rest-house—lias been the 
need of a driving road to the further ruinsi among which Rankot 
Veh&ra T J*'tu ma n&rtijivij Kiri f^ti* and the Oai Vihdri stand out 
preH^mineni," 

That defeet no longer exiata- The Archaeological Survey he--*, 
during the past season, improved the minor rout! {by a nceesaary 
deviation to avoid sbb rock} P and run a branch road for a third of 
a mile direct thence to the«e more distant mins, They are now 
quite &m&y to reach without fatigue. 

Restoration and (. r &n&trvfit?an. 

*' rAiipdrdi?^. 1 *—The fallen portion of the back ( west) wall was 
rebuilt bo as to unite with the vaulted roof in 1903, and the wide 
lateral cracks strongly tilled in. 

Lost season (1997) the longitudinal crack along the entire 
soffit of the shrine’s vaulted roof, and the gaping and extensive 
cracks in the bearing walla and intrados of the arched passage 
between vestibule and shrine whirls penetrated through to th<* 
roof* were joined up. Three equally dangerous '-racks in the 
north wall face outside—near its west end, at the north-west 
junction of vestibule and shrine, and in the tympanum above 
the north doorway—have been cleaned and all refilled with brick 
and cemented masonry, 

Xike crocks on the coat remain to be similarly treated in 190S, 
before the hat roof and it« massy square tower can be safely 
touched with a view to final strengthening. 

The narrow staircase leading through the south wall of the 
vestibule on to the rool was rebuilt in 1900, An iron railing has 
since (1907) been fixed on the off side ns essential to safety* 

l7o^a-dd^,—The close of the 1908 season saw this unique 
, b circular rrlic shrine'’--without exception the finest morm- 
m-pnt of BuddhUtie architecture in stone to be seen in the Island — 

* The '* DtmntQ-mahd'iUifa ” (ip^cdltd) i§ situated a mile or more 
further north still. 
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restored in its upper part along the north-easi and north- ws«t 
quadrant* including tho three liighly ornamental stairways at 

mt^nort h POI ' lU n " rtb ' " ld we8tl *»*idea tho bay portico 


Fn !!h)7 tlM restoration of the structure vraa carried to full 
completion, as far as practicable, by the react tin* of the ornamental 
stylohatc round the south face from the west to the east, anti the 
rebuilding of the displaced southern Htaira. The south-west 
quadrant proved to bo the most damaged of the four, and it* 
"g™ 6 Ave much troubloi hut lias !«„ satisfactorily aceoro- 


Bcsidrc the refixing of the stone revetment and broken njUara 
of the mgher platform, tlio whole of the pavement slabs of the 
loaw nKiluun have been taken up and relaid. Finally, t | ia circular 
retaining wall of the platform (temporarily replaced in 1903) has 
™™ rebuilt, and all ivorit pointed in cement. 

An excellent bird’s-eye view of the •* Wopi-dd-W,” an thus 
**%?**$; LSB,c "* r ° bt * ir >able from the roof of ■■ Thdpdrdw, " Vi hard 
Tho Government may possibly augment from next vear the 
present inadequate vote of Rs. 5,000 for the restoration and 
preservation of ancient monument*. .Uanv worthy ruins in [Won 
mil for urgent attention, J 


Epigraphy. 

The belated Parts, II. and in., of the 
"■ere published during 1907, by Mr, D. M, 
in England. 

f 1 ’ 1 ’ Government has very judiciously decided to place Mr. 
lA ickremcHinghe for the future under the direct supervision of 
Dr. A. H. Macdonoll, Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. This 
step will, it is hoped, lead to the Epi(?mp/iiti Zeytanionhtfini' issued 
more regularly than hitherto. 

Locally, the Archaeological Survey continued during 190* the 
collection of oye-eopies and “ entampagoft *• of lithie records of the 
Island, The 11 squeezes ” will bo gradually photographed, and the 
negatives inode available for the £!piffmph/Q an required. 

Many important inscriptions ha™ thus been recorded from 
the Western, Southern, and Centra! Provisoes in the course 
t L?a yeaT desirable work will ba carried on steadily from 

Lw»8. it being of high importance to secure copies of the Island’* 
ancient and medieval epigraplis before the fatuous treasure hunter 
i^lroys more of these p Allograph icalLy valunbb records. 


Epigraphis Zcyktnioa 
dn Z. Wickremesinglie 


FiiuU- 

A splendid collection of bronze images, some twenty and upwards 
,[.■ _]’ A rying in height up to 3 ft., was unearthed at the 
tiinrtq I ii-vAli's No*. 1, 4, And fi. during the season’s work at those 
ruins The bronzeti are perfectly preserved, and aa specimen* 
ii skilled metal workmanship and art are marvellous, alike in the 
Niiritcfrantidn Uiey exhibit and in finished detail. All relate to 
tht* worship of Siva 

24888 
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The mORl Ntfildng, repeated more than once, is the figure ol MaM 
DSva (Siva), in a halo, dancing on the Baitiya, Tripurraufftt whom 
ho alow after a combat lasting ieti days. 

Several stone figures of the Hindi pantheon, both La 6aj and 
otto r dir vo, were also exhumed. 

All these " finds pt have been transferred to the Colombo 
Muse am. 

Ill,— Siffiriya. 

Otmtintf* 

The whole of the area within £t^W-nuEi*]n] to the went and 
north of the Book was re-cleared by village labour in 1907. 

’tfext season (ISOS) the enceinte of the city an the east (marked 
fey*high ramp, which hat* become overgrown with dense impene¬ 
trable jungle}, and the M Ap&-gaia rocks to the south, will be cleared 
afresh. 

Hotter at ton and Comrrmti&n, 

The exposed ruined brickwork of the “ Lion-Stairea^Hou*?' " 
(through which the stairway mounts by right-angled turns to 
the foot of the iron ladders leading ta fcbv summit) has been 
gradually washing away aim'O ita excavation owing to the action 
of water falling on it from the Rock, 

To save the structure early action was necessary* In 1907, 
accordingly, an a first step, the bulging side walk flanking the 
-tains anti landings were strongly rebuilt plumb. The western 
slopes of the mound, which are at present very deeply scoured 
by the fall nf th» water from aboro* will bo attended to next year 
(i9‘>fl), and those on the east in W9. it is absolutely essential 
to render the brickwork quite secure everywhere, if ascent to the 
summit qf the Bock is to be kept open. 

Preliminary work was also coifimeneed with the view of divert¬ 
ing the water* which al present falls from a fissure in the Rock on 
to the gallery wall near its north-west end, and is endangering 
stability. Due protection by an iron and concrete lodging fixed 
to the Rock above will bo given at this point In next season- 

Codicil 

Two Membere of Council, vim., Dr. J. Q. Willis and Mr. E. B. 
Denham, being by virtue of Rule 19 deemed to have retired by 
reason of least attendance, the vacancies were filled by the 
appointment of the Hon, MrO. M. Fowler C,M.G.« and the Hon. 
Mr. Justice A. Wood Renton. Dr, Coomhireewnmy having re¬ 
signed. the vacancy on the Council was filled by the'appomtment 
of Mr. P E, Fieri*. 1LA.* C C S- 

HdisronABY OmcEHs 

Hk Excellency Sir H. E. McCall urn ivn^nb-d to become 
Patron of the Society, and the Horn Mr, Hugh Clifford and the 
Hon- Sir Joseph T. Hutchinson to be elected Vice-Patrons. 
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Papers fob IS0A 

The following Paper* have boon received :— 

(1) “ Note* on the Smith Goate hi the Kandyan Provinces/ 1 
by Mr. H. W, Cixlriugtou, B.A., C,C.S. 

(2) " Letter* from R&ja rvigha IL/ 1 by Str. Donald Ferguson. 

(3) "The Dutch Embody to Kandy in 1731-1732 its,/* by 
Mr P E Pioris, M,A., &CS* 

(4) ’ Greek Influence on Indian Art,” by Dr. A, K. Coomara- 
fl w&ny . 

[&) ** Note* on some of the [ftisor known Kid* of the Battb 
caIoa District and Lower Uva," by Mr. P r Lems, 

(6) Translation of a Dutch manuscript entitled ** The Dutch 
East India Company and the Peaco Of Amiens. 1302." by Mr. 
A E. Buultjons, B.A. 

(7) Translation of a Dutch manuscript entitled " The Execution 
of Petrus Vuyst, Governor of Ceylon, I726-1729/ h by Air. A E. 
Buulij^, B,A, 


Finances, 

Mr. R, H. Ferguson.* B*A,, who lied been Treasurer since 
February , 1004, having resigned office, Mr. G, A. Joseph was 
appointed Treasurer,, in addition to hi* duties a* Honorary 
Secretary, Mr, Joseph assumed duties in April. 

The Council wish to record their sense of the valuable ^services 
.Mr. R, H. Ferguson rendered from 1904 to 1900 as Honorary 
Treasurer of t! to Society. 

The account* of the Society are shown in the balance wheat 
annexed under the usual head 1 ? (from April 4 to December 31, 1907). 
The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year was 
Rs. 343-45, There was heavy expenditure (Rs. 1.332" 10) on 
account of printing Papers for the Journal. The actual receipts 
fox the year, including Annual grant* entrance fees, and subscrip¬ 
tions* and arrears of subscriptions collected, amounted to 
Rs. 2,913 61. 


[For fltatemonfe ■*« page E4-1 


Conclusion. 

Tbo Society now counts arirty-two years ainw it^ foundation. 
The co-operation of all Members is solicited in ita wurk, in order 
that the aims and objects of the Society may be promoted to 
the boat advantage. 


Pathos's Appakea- 

His Excellency the Goveknob said : 1 uliould like before 
putting the Annual Report to the Sleeting to make one or two 
re mar kb myself- 


Balance for 1007. 
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In the first place, reference hag been madt* in the Report to 
Papers on Coins prejiared by Mr. Still* the Assistant to the ArehM- 
logical Commissioner, Mr. H. C. F. Bril Mr. Brill's state of health 
was such that he could not continue his work in connection with 
the ardueology of the Inland: and ho has tendered liis resigna¬ 
tion. I was sorry to lose the ^services of Mr. Still p and addressed 
telegraphic conimimication to the Secretary of State offering him 
an appointment as one of the Assistant Land Settlement Officers. 
This Mr, Still has accepted. 

The Report call* attention to the fact that the Society has only 
Members, and appeal* especially to the officers of the Services 
that they should become Members, I cordially endorse the remark 
which ima been made. T shall do all I possibly can to show' Govern¬ 
ment oRiocrri how important it is to take part in the proceeding* of 
the Society, even in a Knitdl way* Looking at the opportunities 
that officers of the Government Sendee have* in out-of-the-way 
places^ to study' subjects of interest to the Society, they should be 
able to contribute to the proceedingsi and at all events take an 
mtereefc in its welfare-. 

On looking into the matter since my arrival in the Colony. 

I found that the Report- of rhe Archeological Commissioner 
were much in arroar- In view of the fact that Mr- Bell is getting 
on in life, a* several of us here ^re doing, 1 thought it was very 
much more desirable tliat the Ann uni Reporis connected with the 
eicavTation^r &c., tlmt be had made for so many years should be put 
on record, rsthfir Ilian that ho should* by continuing excavations* 
accumulate an additional inas- of undigested matter. I gave 
directions, therefore, that before further excavations were m&dv 
3-lr. Bell should bring hi* Reports up to date. Mr. Bell is already 
making up leeway, and all the records of the valuable researches 
he has mode in the pa*.! will be brought up to date before fresh field 
work is undertaken. 

Ah regard^ the question of the restoration and preservation 
of ancient ruins, [ flunk it a duty which we owe not only to the 
Society, but to the whole body politic of Ceylonese* that the 
Government should help and push forward the matter. The 
amount which lias been put on the Estimates during the last few 
years has boon a very Limited one? but in the programme of 
works to be charged to surplus balances which J propose to lay 
before tho Secretary of State provision will bo mndc—and i hope 
it will meet with Hie Lordships concurrence—lor a much larger 
Sum each year during the ne xt five years for tho work of restora¬ 
tion and conservation of the Island's ancient monuments- 

Tho remarks in the Annual Report mode about Mr. Boll having 
had to work single-handed lead* me to inform you of the arrange¬ 
ments winch liave been come to in consequence of Mr_ Still s 
retirement- Lately whilst at AnurAdhapura T consulted Mr, Boll 
as to wliat arrangements should be made to best further tl^ 
work of arehieokgical research \m is carry ing on- 1 am glad to 
say that he has reported to me that two native gentlemen, who 
have been assisting him for years past in the work* are qualified to 
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fctkny on tine- work which Sir. Still baa. previously been doing. I 
have* therefore, a^eukd to thenaj two n&tiw gontloiuoa* taking 
up between them tho work which Sir. Still ha* done hitherto. 

Tiiere is a guntiumnn—being a stranger to the island , to me ho 
has an unpronounceable nfunof-—who has been at Osl'ord for Homo 
yeara engaged to bring nut the H * EpigmphUi Zeytonicv** I was 
not at all satisfied with the progress made. 1 do nor tliink that 
that gentleman put such backbone Into the work as hu ought to have 
done, nor that ho has paid t]iat amount of attention to the work 
which he might have done. I have,, therefore, made arrangement* 
that in future tike work which he will do will bo done practically 
by contract within certain periods; and that, instead of the 
publication b**iug brought out after long lapses of time, we shall 
have at all events a certain amount of work deliverable every 
twelve months. 

These am the one or two poim* which I thought might be of 
interest to Me iiibers of the Society, 1 have therefore inflicted 
these remarks upon you before putting the question of the passing 
of the Report to the Meeting. 

3. Mr. F. Lbwis proposed the adoption of I lie Report, 

.Mr. F, C, Role? seconded* elding that they were grateful to 
Hi* Ks.ce Honey for hi# remarks. 

The motion was carried. 

Election of Officf-Bk ahers. 

4* On the motion of Mr. E. Evans, seconded by Mr. James 
Pleris F the following Offirc-RearerH for the vear |fki8 were 
elected : — 


The Hon. Mtf* John Ferguson, CABO, 

Vkt I*rvridenis.-~?nm Hon. Mr. J. F, Lewis, M.A., C.CvS*i 
A. Willey, M-A.. D.Se., F.R.S,* Mr. P. Frendenberp, J.P. : 
Mr, P. Arunachcdarji, if.A,, C.C.R. 


Council 


Mr. C. Drieborg, B.A., FJLA.S. 

Mr. R. G< AnthoiiiKA r 

Dr. W. H. do Silva. M.B„ CM-, 

FJU 3 .B. 

Tho Hon. Mr. S3. C. Ok^^kere, 
Mr. Simon de Silva. Gate Mud* 
liyAr, 

The Hull. Mr. Justice A. Wood 
Renton. 

Mr. P r E. PSertB. M.A., C.C+& 


Mr. C. M + Fernando, M-A*» 
LL.M. 

Mr. A. Jl r Guna^kem, Muda- 
liyfc. 

Mr* James Parsons, B,5o. 

Mr. tt. W. Codriiagtaji. B.A. F 
C.C.8. 

Mr* E. R. r+onnaratna F J.P., 
Gate MudaliyAr. 


Hfmtnunf TnKwnirer.—Mr. G. A. Joseph. 
HortGrary SuTctantE.^Ucmn. H. C, F. Bell, C *€.$♦* 
J* Harwjird. M-A.. and G. A. Joseph. 


Menffll. X). A - L- Perertt and \\* ft. Fernando. 
D- M- da Z. WirkmnBflinghc’. 
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President's Address. 

lj. Thu President (Mr. Ferguson) t I t i a my duty and pleasure 
to return thanks on behalf of the Qffii^Ra&reril of the Society 
fw their unanimous option on the present occasion y and in doing 
so I would offer a very few remarks f as President, by way of con¬ 
gratulation on the steadily improving position of the Society so 
far as Membership is concerned, while expressing thanks lor the 
very sympathetic address on this point of Ito Excellency. 

The addition of 45 now Member* in die past year brings our list 
up to 253 , a larger number than was over before on the roll of the 
Society, 

Nor is there any lack of interesting Papers. Seven were read 
during L& 07 , white seven more are in the I lands of the Council* 
and will probably be read and printed during the present year, 
i may mention that while T with the aid of the Government 
Printer, the Members have lately received Journal No. 5 $, the 
issue of No. 50 will follow very shortly. There is only one of the 
past year's Papers to which I would allude, that of Mr- Pole 
cm il Prehistoric Stones. 1 " It is merely to mention that since it 
was written Mr. Bruce Foote and Dr. Scligmanu have both rucog- 
uiEed the interest attaching to Mr. Pole's discoveries, aw+ indeed, 
the Messrs. Snrasin hod done while in Ceylon* 

Last year we% as a Council if not Society* deprecated the reprint- 
ing by Government of Wlj&ttlfcha** translation of the 
pending the appearance of Dr. Geiger's revised text; but as nothing 
iiAH been heard of the latter, and there is an urgent call for copies 
of ihu English translation of the 3 foArfmpiu* none being in stock, 
the printing of an nd intent edition would seem to be nect'ifcwy- 
We are thankfuL to Government also for sanctioning the resump¬ 
tion of the use of diacritical type Ln printing the Muhdim^so and 
learned Papers of the Society. 

We are all congratulating ourselves on the approaching comple¬ 
tion of the new wing of the Museum, 

Wo have specially to thank His Excellency and his Govern¬ 
ment for the vote which Itas made it possible to net agoing 
a full And final scientific investigation of the VeddAs, as so 
earnestly desired by Ptofessor Virchow more than a quarter of 
a century ago and by British anthropologista ever since. Dr, 
and Mrs. Soligmaun have now been for some time pncft}?Pd on, 
the task. 1 may mention that in a private letted from the 
Doctor, dated the 4 th instant* ho report* satisfactory progro^ 
and the garnering of a good deal of new information, and how 
Mrs. SehgumnnV present** lias added touch to the uuceess of the 
expedition* Dr. Selig^nonn also confirms Ids promise to give 
ah veiling 1 r “ t&lk " before our Society ere he leaves the Island, 
and ho mentions tliat some of his coloured £ni>art. from ordinary ) 
photograph* have been successful* 

There is only one thing more I would venture to mention 
before 1 nit down, and that is the poverty of our Society Ln 
the face of much useful work devolving upon it- Our Society 
lias existed for sixty-two yeare, and it Iim done a good deal 
of investigation that would otherwise have tWoJv®] on the 
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GovoriLmun.t h while to it belongs ihe credit of suggesting the 
Colombo Museum and Archaeological Survey. Government is 
kind enough to make a grant of Re, 500 a year, but our worthy 
Secretaries do not sec how they are to meet all the eaJ3s made upon 
them unless this sum i* increased to Ra. 1*1100, With His ExceiI- 
lenoyand the Colonial Secretary presently will not do to progs this 
rcqueetp but ! would tike to just illustrate how our poverty affects 
us. Wo hod bn interest big application in January last from the 
Government Agent, Central Province* Mr* J. I 1 Lpwis, a Vim- 
Presidenl of the Society , for a small sum to bo devoted to the 
croc tion of one or two stonca, or pillars* marking historical spots, 
suck as where Robert Knox and Mo leHow-prisoner* raided some 
230 yean? ago in tlio neighbourhood of Kandy. Wo were wry 
sympathetic as a .Council, and felt 3fr L Lewi* ought tobeaupp<itied; 
but unfortunately the state of our funds would not permit our 
doing justice to our feelings, and the appeal had to ba declined. 
Fortunately in this case the generosity of some nine or ten 
colonists* when applied to r brought in the amount required by 
Mr. Lewis. Rut it is a fact that the Council and Officers would 
feid relieved if the Seemly's. pur>c wore strengthened, and this is 
a hint to the intelligent public, and especially the Public Service w 
to give ua more Mi tubers* as much as to the Government, 

II. Mr. P, I’RrcDEiS'BEttG said: Reform IreodDr. Hosxkaw&ldTa 
Paper on the Yeddo--, allow mo to introduce him to you. Ho was a 
member of the Selenka Lspdition tliat paused ttirough Cey tun 
a year ago* bound for Java to scrutinize the correctness of Dr. 
Derbo^ii assertion that he had found the PitliokantropoH, the 
missing link, in iwronthflsii, bo it said that the result was not 
favourable to Dr. Dcrbois* arid that tli« missing link is still 
mil—ing. When Dr, M. arrived in Oevlon, the Dm, Saradri were 
in the Island to study the remaining traces of the lit hie aga of the 
\ eddas- They arranged for his meet Lug the tribe he describes- 
Rpfom I>r. M. left he promised h as a return for thu courtesy he 
liad received at the hands of the authorities &t Badulla, to write 
a short- Paper on hi* visit for the Society* and two months ago* 
when pacing through home ward bound* he redeemed his pledge- 
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AMONGST THE LAST VEDDAS* 

■ 

By Db. Moszbowsill 


En Ceylon at the present time real genuine V$dd Sm are only 
found in tko north-east corner of the Province of tva< in the 
neighbourhood of Nilgala; it is said though that there are 
Vcddau left in Bintenna and the Eastern FrovinfiG, but these 
are mingled with Sinhalese elements to snob a degree, and 
have abandoned their habits and language so completely, that 
they really cannot Ims tilled V^ddas any longer. They are 
called Village-Vwidn a, whilst the genuine Vedd&B are described 
us Hill or Roch-VodtMs, 

It lieomtt to j net I sis way of distinguishing them is no longer 
e_\aei, as the Bo-called Ttuek-Vpddus likewise build houses 
occasionally and live in villages. It would be more correct to 
speak of Sinhuhsz and gf.nuim Vfiddds, 

The most e mine id scientists. amongst others, the Prs. 
SaTasin, hold that the Veddas belong to the Xew Guinea race. 
They are clearly of common origin with the Sakeis in Malacca i 
with the Sake ls in Sumatra whom I discovered t and the 
Papuan of the Molukka Islands and New Guinea. It is a 
dolichocephalous race, characterized by an almost incredible 
want of psychical and intellectual faculties. 

The first condition for the development of a people is a 
distinct sense of causality + the desire to ask the reason why* 
This desire, which appears strongest in the Aryan and parti¬ 
cularly in the Germanic people^ is entirely wanting in the 
Vpddas, aml h 1 may add r the Sakeis, amongst whom I have 
Lived for months, and whom I have studied carefully. 

Wc assume, from the point of view of German idealistic 
philosophy, that our surrou ndiiigs are not what they appear 
to us, but are the creation of our intellect, We receive im¬ 
pressions; they cause sensations, which come immediately and 
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directly to our understanding. Otir Inherent craving for 
causality compels us to find the cause of those seitsatiortfi- 
Thufl, the objects of the outer world are really our sensations 
projected into the three-djnietLsional space. The more sensitive 
we arc to impressions from outside, the more our souse of 
causality is developed, the richer and more varied the outer 
world will be to us. The lowest type of man will only respond 
to the at ropge&t impressions , He will only notice wliat touches 
him directly, what compels him to feel. This is particularly 
conspicuous in the language of the Vrddhs. They have words 
for the sun and the moon, but none tor the stars. They are 
aware that during the night “things like eyes” appear on the 
sty, but they are only dimly conscious of the existence of stars. 

They are alee without general ideas. They have words for 
the elephant,several birds, bears, &c., hut none for “animal,” 
and they are not aware that elephants, bears, panthers, 
birds, have anything in common. 

Their predilection for white is striking, and lias also been 
noticed by former observers. When I presented a Vcddii 
with a pretty red cloth he threw it contemptuously over hi* 
shoulder, hut when I gave him a much smaller white handker¬ 
chief he shouted and danced for joy round me. Perhaps all 
colour is considered by them as iujI white, viz,, dirty < Perhaps 
their sense for differentiating in colour is not developed T 

It was most interesting to see the impression a looking- 
glass made upon them, burely they must have booh their 
own image in water, but they never realized it probably. I 
gave them a looking-glass tiiat was somewliat mouldy, in which 
their likeness appeared indistinctly ; they looked at it and pul 
it away without saying anything. I then cleaned the glass 
and made them look again. One of them, a young man, 
seized his axe and began to shout furiously in a rough hoarse 
voice about an ugly black animal which ought to go or lie 
would kill it. Hie words wen? often interrupted by inter¬ 
jections like “ah” and “oh." When the first had done, 
the second began to shout and to thrcaten in the same way. 
I liad some trouble in calming them and in explaining to them 
the nature of the looking-glass by stepping behind them and 
making them see me in the glass. An aversion for anything 
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new is very typical of their paytheal reaction* as also of the 
paucity of their conceptions and sensitive faculty. Unusual 
impressions are actually painful to them. 

1 saw Vt-ddiis (Duiu-gala Yeddds) first in Bibile. But they 
coidd not be reconciled to the surroundings, though they had 
been in Bibile before. They did not realize the enormous 
difference between, Unsubstantially built rest house at Bibtlcand 
their miserable huts; they only felt that it was st otherwise here 1:1 
than at home, and this “ otherwise ” was distasteful to them. 

Over and over again they gathered their belongings and 
wanted to go home. They did not know, t hey said, what had 
become of their wives ami children in the meantime—three 
days only- They were ill-humoured; depressed, stubborn, 
and self-willed. How different were the same people when 1 
saw thorn in their own village 5 and how very much more lively 
was their arrow-da nee. Whilst they Itardly looked at presents 
at Bibile, they danced with joy in their own surroundings 
when a trifling gift was to their liking. 

Much lias been written about the religion of the Veddas. 
I am firmly convinced—and my study of the SakeLs leads to 
the same conclusion.-—that the genuine Veddhs, like the 
Snkeis, have no distinct conception of a God. Wliat the 
Tamilized and Sinhaliz&d half-civilized Coast Yydd&s tell is 
not to be considered as the Veddd creed, for under the influence 
and following the e sample of their teachers they have made & 
new creed for themselves. The absence of this conception is 
explained by the insignificant ^etiological cravings of such 
aboriginal peoples. 

The notion of God, or (what at the first beginning is the 
seine) of an evil spirit, may be considered the outcome of 
ignorance. Where our etrong aetiologies! want was not 
satisfied, there arose the conception of a supernatural power, 
usually regarded as hostile- This lias nothing in common 
with the modern notion of God in the Aryan world, which 
was formed in quite a different way. The Aryan notion of 
God arose in a teleological way as an answer to the question : 
" Why are things as they are/* and is therefore the expression 
of an already very complicated desire of causality, which wants 
to know not only the origin but also the purpose. 
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The bftHia of ftil primitive religions is the drcyid of fortes, 
against which man m powerless, and with regard to which ho 
receives no answer to his question “Why/* Thus, the first 
gods am always whab we should call evil spirits. Among the 
Sakeb I found such a belief in evil spirits All that is 
pernicious is caused by the ** Hantu,” The object of the few 
religious ceremonies ol the Sakeis is to render the Kantu 
harmless by persuasion or by force. 

The Vedd& f according to my opinion, is not even m far 
developed. 

If a Sake! falls ill, he is considered gekod by the Hantu, who 
then is drfren out by a series of ceremonies, which 1 am 
going to describe elsewhere. The Veddns, ii anybody f^lla ill, 
-.imply wait till lie recover* or dies. Fear of death is almost 
absent, and that is explained by the want of consciousness of 
I heir individuality. In short, I do not believe the many tales 
ot a V<fdda religion, or rather I believe that they am tales 
and legends of civilized V^dAs and not of Veddus in their 
primitive state. Mo thoughts about the creation of the 
world, about salvation, or about guilt and punishment trouble 
the V$d<U s. The Me w Guinea race stands, as regards t he i nner 
life of feeling and intellect, about on the level of the earlier 
lithio period, and amongst the three peoples Yedda, Sakei, 
and Papua, the VeddAa rank lowest. 

The only genuine Voddas live, as I said before, in the forests 
of the north-east corner of the Province of Cva* on the 
Du ni gala ridge near t he villages Henobodda and Kolongak 
about- 30 to 33 miles east of Bibiie and the main road. 

They have no fixed abodes. Formerly they were considered 
to be nomads or hunters or graziers. The Vcddas have never 
been graziers; the few fowls and dogs they keep are ol no 
account. They have ceased to be hunters pure and simple; 
they plant, but they still remain nomads, just like their 
cousins in Sumatra and Mew Guinea. They dear a bit of 
forest, plant maize, tapioca {their principal food), some 
millet, anil a few pumpkins, all produce of the field that does 
not require much cultivation, They do not tilt the soil, but 
only grow fruits. Where their plantings are they also build 
their huts of mud, roof ed with dried jungle grass. A year after 
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they move on* pull their houses down, and settle on another 
piece of cleared forest land. The old village is soon overgrown 
with jungle* In the meantitrie they often Live in craves or leaf- 
huts in t he forest. They are at ill unable to make knives p arrows p 
iulzcs a or cloths, and have to buy them from the Sinhalese, 

Their relation to the Sinhalese is c urious L The Veddda do not 
like the Sinhaleses, who have driven them out and disinherited 
t hem. They are pariicularly furious when the S i n I i&lese laugh 
at them. They hide their women and daughter** carefully 
before t he covetous eyes of tho Sinhalese, 

At Bibile already they had aimed repeatedly at Sinhalese 
men who they thought had been ridiculing them, and when 
my Sinhalese coolies tried to enter the village Hennbcdda 
with me, all arrows were on the strings at onc<% so that the 
cooUcs instant ]y ran away. On the other hand, Sinhalese 
who take refuge with them and move them to pity arc* well 
received and are allowed to remain. Amongst, the Sinhalese, 
however, the V^ddaa enjoy a certain consideration akin to 
awe. They are considered high caste, as equal in rank to 
Sinhalese nobility, and arc a little feared, as being, according 
to tradition, tho descendants of the ,A Yakkd," the demons. 

I estimate tho number of real Yeddas to-day at about. 50, 
so that practically this people must bo considered extinguished. 

What is the reason of this rapid dying out 1 Twenty years 
ago there were, it is said, still thousands of them. Great 
mortality of children, the want of medicines and doctors, 
insufficient food, Ac*. are probably only the secondary causes — 
the means by which nature obtains its object. The real reason 
is tho absolute impossibility to implant culture into these abori¬ 
gines, to make them do reproductive work. Representatives 
of very old and forgotten periods, they arc an anachronism in 
our time. They are a jungle race, and only in the jungle do 
they find their true existence, material and psychical, especially 
the latter. Our modem materialism is only too prone to ignore 
such ts imponderabilia.” 

All the great animals of the virgin forest—elephant, rhino¬ 
ceros, &c.—perish before advancing culture, all exertions to 
preserve them are in vain. So also tho Veddas have ceased 
to exist, being unable to accommodate themselves to altered 
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circumstanced, Out of the forest they baa all energy, all 
vitality. AH their faculties centre in the life o| the forest, 
and when they were brought in contact with the life and 
ideas of Europe their hour had sounded. 

The VeddAs have succumbed to civilisation. 

7, His Excellency invited remarks on the Paper, whkk ho 
cliarocterixcd as very interesting. 

Mr. F. Lewis read a report of a debate which took place in the 
Legislative Council on November 17. I&40, in the [.Line of Governor 
Stewart Mackenzie, with regard to the VcddAs :— 

Mr. J. A. Stewart Mackonzic made reference to a grant that 
he proposed making to the YeddAs in Bmt^iinn. Instruction* 
had b^ T n sent to him as early an 183& to inquire into the state of 
tire V^ddd population p that he bad intended visiting the YcddA 
country, bul liad been prevented by unforeseen circumstance*. 
Accordingly, the Governor of that date Suggested to Mr, Atherton, 
the then Resident Assistant Government Agent of R&tticaloa, 
that he desired Ida invoeitigntion a^ to the number and condition 
of that portion of the YoddA population designated Rock YpddAs, 
from tins drcumi(AD£0 of their having no other habitation than 
in the rock. Mr, Atherton appears to have been accompanied 
by the Rev. Mr, Stott, a Wesleyan Missionary of Batticaloa, and 
the report then made was that hi Bintf nnu aksnti thirty families 
were found inhabiting tucks, with scarcely a rag to cover them. 
The Governor goes on to comment on this state of affair** and 
added that the suggestion to tho Assititant Government Agent 
was that lie was to endeavour to induce these inhabitants of the 
rocks to locate themselves upon portions of land to bo given 
up to them for cultivation, with a grant of land, Aar. Continuing 
hie remarks further, the Governor proceeded to refer to the 
number of the \m people, and lie said s, “ Thom are other families 
of Rock VfddAs in Bint^nna, the exact number t cannot state* 
but it probably does not exceed fu«nly families.” He also 
added in his next sentence: “ It is proper to explain that thin 
class of V$dd£ ia entirely distinct from Village YoddA*, who are 
very numerous, uattflU over a wide extent of country* very 
poor and destitute. 1 ' The Right Hon, gentleman, in closing Ida 
remarks on the subject, drew a painful picture by saying ■ “ Such 
was the destitution of some of those families that tliey possessed 
but one niamoty among them to cultivate the soil. - Such was 
Uioh want of weapon* for defence or pursuit of game to live 
upon that but one arrow was left In the family* to the head of 
whom the Assistant Agent afforded whni the aged Vcdda could 
scarcely count, a dozen of their missile weapons. 11 

Mr, I^wis added Borne interesting observation* of his own a* 
to the distinction between the different classes of supposed VyddAs, 
of whom he found spoke Tamil and another Tamil as well 
ns Sinhalese. In a junn of the Province of ft va an ukl and very 
intelligent Kdratu corroborated to Mr. Lewis the statement maths 
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m the Paper read as to the Ygdd&a* dislike of yidleule. The old 
Kdrdla said if Anybody laughed th© Vgddd would immediately 
draw liis arrow—a statement that also conlinnedi one that was 
made in a lecture by a Mr. Stephens at the Meeting of the 
Society many years ago, and which wm at the time discredited, 
Tip.1 real Veddii* in that part of the country were totally distin¬ 
guished from the Battiealoa V^ddaa, Commenting on the figures, 
Mr, Lewis said it would be LntefcsLing to know how the di.iiriEeg- 
rution of the V^dls look place. He thought it would be found 
that a good deal of it was due to inletiningling with other 
people. 

Sir, Hugh Clutobu said it occurred te him that they might like 
to hear hoi tie thing of the Salmi people k whose nmno had beon 
frequently mentioned in the Paper that hnd been read to them 
by Mr. Freuelenbfirg- It was at on© time his fortune to Live for 
extensive periods of tin;© among the Sakai* in the wry centre 
of the Mlilay Peninsula. The people at that time were so 
primitive that many of them were unacquainted with the Mulay 
language« and their rmmemlt in their own Langnugn were only 
thrtse. For everything over that they had a word that meant 
■‘many/' so that w]iother they were £pt-nking about the amount 
of their it op or the number of children they hod the same w p ord 
was used to describe any number over three 

On* tiling that struck him in th© Paper just- read was ttiat 
imong the v^ddtis nothing hi the nature of general terms were 
m use. For instance* it was stated that the Y^dd&a had no word 
for star. With all due deference to the learned gentleman who 
wrote that Paper* he £Mr. Clifford) would require Homo very con¬ 
vincing evidence before ho would accept that statement^ The 
Sakai a. whos© primitive clutraetor he hud already indicated , and 
the Pangan nr Semang, whoso appearance won very much like 
tEmt of a West Indian negro seen through the wrong end of an 
Optra glass—that is, they wen- similar in general appearance, but 
very small—wem ho primitive that they did not plant at oil, hut 
hunted* and with their wives and children pasood in small family 
groups from one part of the forest to the other* picking up a sadly 
precarious sustenance by the gam© they wero ablo to destroy 
and such toota as they were able to grub out of tlie soil* yet oven 
tbeso people undoubtedly ha<| a word for a star, though lie had 
oat been able to discover whether they liad any nanio for any 
particular constellation- They had a name for the moon, and the 
sun also with them was the 44 eye of day . 11 

There w r ns one curious thing among tit© Sakais to which 
refemneo had been made, and that was their sense of colour. 
Among ih© Sakais there were only three ggIouih, though they 
were gifted with a wonderful eyesight, which enabled them to 
see with an extraordinary dearness In the deepest of the 

forest, that would surprise any trained human observer. They 
had bo general name fur colour itself, but they differentiated 
between three colours. When they eame to think of it T as the 
Sakai 3 1ad only three numerals, they could hardly expect him 
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to ftaw more titan threw colour A constant puzzle wo® to 
determino where white ended and red began; why some shades 
of bins were red and why others were wiilte; and why a little 
deeper shade might be black- It was really impossible for any 
European to put on interpretation upon the three colours tlu^ 
Sakais had in ubc k but to the B&k&is they wre absolutely 
distinguished, and the same man would give you the same woicl 
for a number of colours- One was white and another waft black, 
though to ouroyos it w as impossible to soy where the distinction 
was mode. 

Another point which had been mentioned in tlie Paper, and 
which was very aniously illustrated among the Sakai* h was 
the difficulty of making anything id the nature el a com¬ 
parison. After walking all day with Sakai* fur Ida guide*, 
and when feeling pretty weary- toward the lute evening* if one 
asked the Sakai who woe guiding yon how far it wilb to your 
destination os compared with what was behind, he would always 
tty it was equally far, and when. if you reached the end of your 
Journey throe hundred yards farther on and tried to demon- 
strate to him the error of his Judgment* he was utterly unable 
to comprehend your meaning. To him it was equally fur." 
Thu power of comparison might be said to be non-existent. You 
could not got them to see the difference between distances or 
anything Intangible; but they could tell the difference between 
two objects* when it was something that could be measured by 
the hand of eyo. 

He (Mr- Clifford) very much doubted whether the Veddae 
were really as devoid of religious belief us the lecturer would 
huve them believa, It was extraordinarily difficult, in doahng 
with a very primitive pntiplo p first of all to make the mi 
comprehend what you wanted; and secondly, to induce 
them to give any information ou matters of that sort. He 
had lived among the Sakai people for extended periods of 
time, and had become familiar with the tribes among whom 
ho had lived i and lto had been able to gain their confidence to a 
considerable degree. In the matter of their superstitions and 
beliefs he had always found them extremely ally and reserved, 
but ho had good reasons to know tjiat they entertained very 
strong opinions upon these- porticukr subjects. Ho knew, for 
instance, that when one of their number died they would break 
np their comp, no matter wlwtlier they bad planted t-r made 
arrangements for a long stay, because they were afraid of bring 
haunted by the spirit of the departed. When they buried the 
dead, tliey presented them wilh different weapons and other gifts, 
and then, having carefully enumerated the articles which tliey liad 
conferred upon the deceased and pointed out how grateful he 
ought to bo for all these tiling*, they would say; * k You who ore 
now under the earth go and make friends with those who aro 
under the earth, and do cot come back any more to trouble those 
that are above you." This pointed to a belief In altor-lifo and 
a spiritual existence of tome sort or other p almost invariably of 
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a malevolent description ; and lie felt sure that, if any one 
could get a thorough insight into the mind of the Vedds, which, 
of course, wm an impossibility, he would find something there 
standing hi the same relation as religion did to the civilized 
mind No matter how primitive a race might be, something in 
the nature of a belief in the supernatural was engendered in man, 
a* much as anything by the natural fear fcliat the surroundings 
in which ho constantly lived inspired rn him, and which was found 
in tin* civilized cliild'e dread of darkness—the fear of the unknown 
which was at the back of every human mind, and which 
he did not believe was absent in any people, no matter how 
primitive. 

The speaker then gave an amusing description of a theory of the 
creation of the world in vogue among the Dustins of North Borneo. 
The story, ho remarkedillustrated how even the most primitive 
people- could devise remarkably clover creation myths and 
explanation;* of problems which had puzzled humanity from the 
highlit to the lowest ever -hue* the Creator fashioned the 
universe. 

8. Mr. 0. M. Ffrnasuo . in pmj^osing a vote of thanks to Proles - 
sor Moszkowoki for his Paper, said that the Society had been very 
lucky in the past. as, indeed, at present + in inviting anil getting 
Papers, not only from its own Members P but from distinguished 
scientists. whew names were known in Europe. To-night they 
had a repetition of that Imppy experience, which was 1 % sort of 
overture to the concert which was to coiue. Ha referred to the 
prtMwe of Dr. and Mrs- Stiligmomi in Ceylon, who ware living 
with the Vcddaa K and who would by and by endeavour to give 
them the latest information—the Latest scientific knowledge—of 
these Ceylon aborigines. It was very and to think that there were 
now only 50 ft*al Veddaa left alive. I'cssibly they would very soon 
be quite extinct. The thanks of the Society, and of al! those 
interested in the Island's ancient history, were due to the Ceylon 
Government for liuving secured the services of J>r. Scligmanri 
just in the nick of time. Ho hod pleasure in congratulating the 
Society j not merely on the Paper read, but upon the very interesting 
light thrown upon it by the remarks of the Colonial Secretary. 
Tlie writer, however, he agreed with Mr. CEi. fiord, was nrurcly 
somewhat inconsistent when lie stated that the belief in a deity 
was precoded by a belief in on evil spirit, and yet that the Vfdd&a 
wlio believed in a 14 yakka„ +k which every one knew to be an evil 
spirit T did not believe in the corresponding good spirit. Ho 
ventured to think that the Professor hod not sufficient time to 
gather the information of good as opposed to evil spirits. This, 
however, might act a* a guide to Dr. Sciigmnnn, who, thus 
attracted to notice the point, might in the future provide them 
with full information. With regard to the V^ddAs as a mw + 
bfl believed they were the remnant* of the people who once filled 
aU Ceylon, and who were driven into ihe jungle, not by Western 
civilization, but by Aryan civilization, The V^ddAa were driven 
into the wildcnkctfks by an Aryan invasion oF Ceylon prior to the 
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imridcnLa mentioned in tlit» Hdmd\jan£i, and wlieil Vi joy a landed 
in Lai}ka the Island was already Aiyanked and divided into a 
number gf principalities, somewhat like England in tho days 
of the Hjoptsrthy, What Vijaya did waa to consolidate the king¬ 
dom under one sceptre. 

0, Dr. Kelt, *®eonded tho proposition F observing tl mt one of the 
points upon which ho should like Dr, Selignmnn'a investigation 
"fca throw some light was as to wlicther the contention of some 
previous investigators that the Vfdda was an undeveloped man r 
with all the possibilities of civilization in Mm, was correct 

A. M. GimJJlJCEUt Mudaliyfir, in supporting the proposi¬ 
tion* said i The statement that the Y^ddu had no word for 
,h star T ’ waa not correct. They call id tho ntar tarn h which is 
identical with the Eju word, and constellation irirulu jnfjr^ri, wliieh 
h Also derived from SinStoleso. The modern Veddu dialect cou¬ 
nted mostly of words borrowed from Sinhalese and Tamil, some of 
which were very corrupt „ and contained very few genuine Veddi 
words. Y^Mds were the deecendamls of the Ynkkba race, which 
inhabited certain parts of Cbylon when Prince Vij *ya r the first 
Si^hnleto king, came over here from India 543 yeans before 
Christ They appeared to be allied to the Sedans or Vedans 
of Southern India, the Jakuns of the Malayan Peninsula and 
Sumatra, And the Ynkhos of tho Himalayan territory. If careful 
investigation w m made it would by found that they all haH ft 
common origin, vk,, the Yakkha race. A comparative study of the 
genuine word.-* of these races would greatly help such investiga¬ 
tion. and probably lead to auch a conclusion. 

ID. The vote wbh carried with acclamation, 

LI. Hie PjusarDE\ T T mentioned that in a Paper translated for 
them wmv twenty years ago, Frofeasor Virchow* from his *tudy 
in Germany of ah the information he could coOecfc about the 
YpddiBi considered tliey would be found to be allied to some of 
the hill tribe* of Southern India- Governor Stewart Mackenzie 
nearly Joat hia life in trying to visit the Yfdd4s h Major Skinner 
having on anximts time in bringing him back safely. Tho 
last Census showed some hundreds of V^Jd&s. He felt satre tltut 
their disctMalon would interest Dr, Seligmann, who would probably 
direct eomo attention to points still in depute. 

Ho (the President! felt mire ha was voicing tho sentiments of 
avery Member present in proposing a most cordial vote of thanka 
to the Governor for presiding that evening and for giving them 
une of the most sympathetic, as well as practical address®* thev 
had ever had from tho Chair of the Society, 

Mr. F, Abustacbmaii cordially seconded the retmlution* which 
ho felt sure would bo carried by acclamation. 

EionkRGi the Govern ok. In acknowledging the vote 
called Attention to tho splendid display of unique bronzes in the 
roOfUi linear t hi d by tiio Areliceological Survey ye*r, He 
thought they deserved to be carefully studied. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museumi May 4 t 19&8. 

Preheat: 

The Hon. Mr. J, Ferguson p C.M.O,, President, in the Chair. 

Mr, F + Amiiftchil&m, M.A. f C-C.8^ Vice-President 
Mr. H + W, CodrLngton P B,A.^ C-G^S. 

Str. A. M* Oima&4kcrn, Mudaliy&r* 

i[r. J- Harword, M.A.p Honorary Secretary- 
Mr. G. A* Joseph p Honorary* 1 Secretary and Treasurer* 


Bus$m&$ r 

1- Resolved,—That this Council desires to place on record its 
ft ™ s& of the leas sustained by the lamented death of Dr. W, H. 
dss Silva, a Member of Council for three years* and a Member of 
the Society for fourteen yvara, 

2. Read and c< nftrmed Minute of last Council Meeting hold 
on March 10, 190S. 

S. Resolved B —The election of the following Memlior& :— 

(I) The Hon. Mr. IT L- Crawford, f(oJ G, A- Joseph 

C.M.G.: recommended by { {&) C. M. Fernando. 

(■I ^ ■ L, Hi ait. M.A., ClQ.S. : recom- f (a) Frederick Lewi*, 
mended by l( b) G, A, Joseph. 

(3) L. A. Ptihh, L-R.C.P. A Sh i f (aj R- G, Anthonlsz. 
recommended by \ (fc) F. H. do Vos. 

(4} W. A- S, de Voflp Proctor, ! (a) R r G. Anthomsa. 

S* C.: recommended by { {t} F, FE. do Vos, 

(5) J. A. Gunaratna- MudabyAr: f (a) R G. Anthonie, 
recommended by \ (6) g T do Silva. 

TO C. W. Horrifftll ■ recomm^dod by } jg £ ^3 SOa ‘ 

(7) Hon. Mr. T. B. L. Mounomalle s f (a) C. U, Fernando, 
recommended by \ {6) G. A. Joseph. 

18 ) W. Vaughan, F.E.S.: roeoni- f (n) H, Wliite. 

“ended by \ (ft) G. A. Joseph. 

m J. - ™»—W by { gj J 

(1«) C.H.JolU(t.,™ Kmw m.Mby{gJ 
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4. Laid on the tab!* circular containing the opinion* of 
M mm* H. C. F. Bell and J, Harwanl on the Paper entitled 
+1 Greek Influence on Indian Art p ' h by Dr- A. K, Goorniraawdmyr 

Resolvedv—That the Paper be accepted* read at a Meeting, and 
printed in the Journal. 

5. Laid on the table circular containing the opinions of 
Messrs- H. White and C* Drieberg on the Pftpir entitled Hp Xotea 
on KOnie of the leader known UiUa of the Batricalun District h by 
Mr. F. Lewis- 

Resolved*—That tlio Paper be accepted for reading and 
publication ; but as the akfttch&e of the inscriptions show that the 
inscription* are obviously weathered and fragmentary, the 
drawings be not published. 

B. Considered Hie desirability of asking Government to double 
the annual grant of R»- 500 given to the Society, 

Resolved ,—Tltat the Honorary Secretaries do communicate 
with the Hon- the Colonial Secretary on the subject, 

7. Approved the draft of the reply submitted by the Sub¬ 
committee appointed by the Council to report on the Hon. the 
Colonial Secretary * letter regarding the reprinting of Wijesinh*^ 
iramlation of the Mtihdtmnmi. 

8. Resolved.—That Dr. A. K. Cbornirasw^y be appointed 
delegate to represent this Society at the Oriental Congrt.^ at 
Copenhagen. 

9. Informed the Council that His Excellency the Governor 
had oottfantod to preside at a Genera! Meeting on May £& to heat 
Dr. C. G. Seligmann on the 

10* Tnfonrii'd the Council that ik sum of Re. 130 |>er annum 
line been added to the salary of the Society clerk an agreed to 
by Circular No- n7 of February 10* 199$. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Colombo Muse m p May 2-5 y I9Q8* 

Present: 

Hia Excellency Sir Honry McCallum, G-C-M.G. P Patron* 
in the Chair. 


Tbe Hon. Mr, Hugh Clifrordp C.M.G., Vice-Fatroru 
The Hon. Sir Joseph T- Hutchinson, Vice-Fatraix 
The Horu Mr John Ferguson, C M G T President. 
A* Willey, M.A., B.Sc. p F.R.8., Vice-President, 

F. Atunuch^iani, M,A. + C.C.S.* Vic^Fffflldent, 


Mr. B, G. Anthonisz, Govern¬ 
ment Archivist, 

Mr. T- F- AttygallOp J.P, 

Rev. A, Stanley Bishop, 

Mr. C. D, Carolis- 
3ilr. H, W, Codrington* B, A. p 
C.C.S. 

Mr. J. 8. Collett. 

The Hon- Mr. FL L_ Crawford* 
C.M.G. 

Mr. P. do Abrew. 

Mr F. J. do Hoi, M.A.. LL.B- 
Mr, F. «J r do Sarinip J-P 
Mr. C. Driobarg i B.A, t E.H.A.S. 
Mr. E, Evans* B.Sc, 

Mr. R. H. Ferguson, B-A- 
M>. C. M. Fernando* M.A.* 
LUL 

Mr. A, M. Gunaa^korftp Muda- 
UyAr. 

Mr, T. Harward- 

Mr. F. A. Hay ley * Advocate- 


Df. C. A. Hevavitarana, H.B+* 
C.M. 

Mr, C. W. Horsfall. 

Mr. R. John, 

Mr. P. D. Khan. 

Mr. M, A. C. Mohamad. 

Mr. I\ E. Morgappah. 

Dr A, Nell, M.R.C.S, 

Mr. J. F. Obey esekere. Advocate, 
I>r. W, F + Rodrigo, MR.C.S. 
Mr. F, C* Roles. 

Snrivugoda Simiangala Tetiin* 
UHK* 

Mr. M, SupparamMiyM. 

Mr, G- W. Sturgesa. 

Mr, IL Tarrant. 

Mr. F, A. Tisaavorasinghe, 
Proctor, 8, G 

Thu Hon, Sir. F. 1>- Warren, 
F U Gr S. 

Mr. G. E, a, S. Weerakoon, 
Mndaliyir* 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary* 

Mr, G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Visitors i Thirty-six ladiaa and eighty-two gentlemen. 
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Buaumm. 

I Hia Excellency the Gonraw, in introducing Dr. 

p* a Special General Meeting, t he 

toSSSiS” “* to oonfli *^ at tho ^ 

It fa quit*. unn«easary for m« probably to introduce Dr. 
iwhgmann to you, hi B name being well known to one and nil 
ri» qu a,tifln of thelroddaa waa brought up some little time ago, 
^potiaily ee coEioected with thenr sociology by toy friend Mr. 

ISL f’Jf. i *?.****• The VSdi* are a fast 

rh^T* y h,stflly - Tt waH - considered 

that the sooner a, could get some account of their sociology 

a r 'n ^ H “ 1,lon of Abridge was consulted j n ^ 

r£S aahe could notcome himself, he strongly recommended 
us to gpgpge Professor SeljgmwuL 

IliJ prepared H8k Dr Sf ' lislT ' am ‘ tQ e ive UB t,w Ipcturo which he 

2- Dr C- O. Skuc*a*n then rend the following Paper (with 
5£' ll “ 1 *™ t,iu ' d “ Not “ ®n ™,t Work among the 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK AMONG THE VEDDAS. 

By C. Or fa.iamW T ILB. 


I must , ill the? first place, solicit your indulgence for the 
rough notes I venture to bring before you to-night, for my 
Paper—if it may be called by this name—lias been put together 
in camp and during halts in nuthouses, with scant reference 
to my own notes and none to the works of other authors, 
Hence + although 1 believe I have avoided si n& of commission, 
nothing I may say must he taken to be a deliberate expression 
of opinion, the result of worked out material, but rather m 
unchecked impressions—the result of field work only, and 
liable to future revision. 

1 propose to might to treat of the Vcdd£s under three head- 
iv W : V^dns, Village Vcddas, and Coast V^ddAs; for although 
it may not he easy in every case to my into which group a 
given individual falls, and although the classification proposed 
rests on no natural or known physical basis, it seems that, at 
the present day p the Vedd&s fall into three groups characterized 
by different sociological features. The term 11 Rock ” or 

Jungle ” VeddA will be avoided ; it has simply been applied 
hy sc mm authors to the wilder specimens of that class which 
1 propose to call \^dd^s without a i|ualifving adjective. 

The map shows the distribution of the Veddds at the 
present day, and also attempts to show the distribution 
of the three classes. It will be seen that, besides the 
t'eddaa of Ova and the Eastern Province, there are rem¬ 
nants of Vnidus in the North-Centra) Province. But, before 
entering on a description of the distinguishing features of the 
different classes of T«dd4e, somet h mg must he said of the basis 
on which the social system of the Vrddas rests. Even at tlie 
present day* every Vedda belongs to a irorje, or dan (as I 
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btiUfiro the term rti&y betmualat^Jj andamonga large number 
of the V^ddi oommrmitists still existing clan exogamy Is 
absolutely the mlOj and where t his 8iogamy does not exist 
the altered condition is sometimes associated with Sinhalese 
influence. Further, with exogamy is found descent in the 
maternal line, bo that the fundamentals of the social system of 
l he \ eddas m ay. perhaps, be summed up as a elan organisa¬ 
tion o&aociated with female descent. There is no evidence, 
as far as I can determine, of any dual organization of the 
clans r but i^erhaps those had originally a territorial distribu¬ 
tion, Leaving such debatable matters on one side, the Vcdda 
clans are:— 

( 1 ) Moran t wartje. ( 4 ) Emhita ivarge, 

(2) Unapam icarge. (5) f7ru wargt. 

(3) Nambadcwa or Xuhudan irarge. [0} Tala wargt. 

(7) A number of other so-called imrgr. of minor strength 
and importance, which perhaps have little claim 
to this distinction, and may he local groups that 
have forgotten their descent. 

Passing now to the three classes of Veddda, it will be con¬ 
venient to deal first and ^uite briefly with Coast and Village 
Vedd&a, The Coast Vgddaa live in scattered villages, for the 
most part north of Battiealoa. They have much Tamil blood 
in their veins, and though often taller than pure V^ddas, still 
retain an appearance which suggests their Veddft origin. This 
is far 11 ore marked hi the males t hati in t he females. They 
have taken to fishing, and make and use a cast net. They also 
shoot ii&h., using the usual Y?dd& bow, but the arrow has 
become a harpoon with a shaft as long as the bow nnd a detach¬ 
able barbed head smaller, but otherwise! resembling the 
harpoon used by the Coast Tamils. Among themselves 
these folk speak Sinhalese t wfliich they regard as their 
old Veddu tongue., The majority of those 1 came In contact 
with belonged to the Uru uxtrge., and were not exogamous. 
They have adopted a number of feature of Tamil worship, but 
retain ceremonial dances, which seem to be the remains of 
original Vedda dances. In one temple there was a model of a 
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filing ihip, partly square-rigged, which on appropriate 
occasions was ceremonially hoisted to the top of a pole some 
thirty feet tall, and in this and another village Kapalpe or 
Kabalbz, it, “ ship-spirit,” was given as the name of the most 
powerful spirit they propitiate. 

Tho Village Vf-ddda form a class which it is meat difficult to 
briefly, yet fairly, describe. The term must not he taken to 
apply to degenerate VeddAs who have lost their jungle charac¬ 
teristic!! and independent habits under Sinhalese encroach¬ 
ment. Doubtless, many such folk do live as Sinhalese in 
c/ieim settlements for a short time before their extinction in 
the surrounding mass of peasant Sinhalese. But this is not 
the sense in which the Sinhalese apply the term Gam- YtdJa 
(Village Vcddfeh nor is it the sew in which I use the term. 
Knox speaks of “ wild ” and tame ” VrddA*, and to come 
to more recent times, there is evidence that a hundred years 
ago there were organized communities of houfte-huilding 
Vfddfis, while certain Veddas received grants of land from the 
Sinhalese kings, and oil these lived as definite village com- 
mmntiee. until quit* recent times, probably till within, the last 
half century, Tho present community of Dam bam, in the 
jungle between Kallodl and Alutnuwam. n»7 J1S atl 

example of a village VfddA community. Some twenty families 
living in tolerably built houses keep buffaloes and cultivate 
ebeuas, the latter being big enough to supply, not only their 
own wants, but to permit of a lively traffic with Sinhalese t ra¬ 
ders- These Dambaid folk hove been known to the Arachclii of 
Beligala as a flourishing community, in the same social condi¬ 
tion, for thi’ last thirty years, and he states that they were in 
this condition in his father’s time. The Dam ban i folk are 
unfortunately « show " Veddas. that is to say, people who 
have been sent for so often by white visitors that they have 
learnt certain tricks, which they show off directly they ser a 
white person, and so constantly demand presents that serious 
work with them is an impossibility. Nevertheless!, * short 
visit wan sufficient to show that here was a community .which, 
though it had lost many VeddA beliefs, still retained others, 
and was sufficiently strong and independent for there to he 
no likelihood of its immediate fusion with the surrounding 
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population. Physically these folk, though mine what darker 
and often of a stouter build than, t.g, n the Dan i gala Vedd£* f 
eould not be mistaken lor Sinhalese, 

Having briefly discussed these two aberrant groups, it is pos- 
siblo to consider the first group composed of the minority ol the 
stilt surviving members of the V$dd£ race, These form a num¬ 
ber of small communities varying in purity of blood and the 
Client to which the habits and customs of their members have 
been modified by outride influence, but- agreeing in this that 
all hold to a number of cu atoms which have a common origin 
and which cannot be derived from Sinhalese or Tamil sources. 

Although the large majority of V^ddas make chenas, we 
were fortunate in finding near Nuwarn-gala r in the Eastern 
Province 3 a community consisting of four families who had 
never done so p their members Living by hunting and on honeys 
yams, and other Jungle produce, These folk, in fact, still 
bve in the condition in which the majority of Vfddtis must 
have lived till some sixty years ago, when Bailey first per* 
suaded the V-^dddsof Nil-gala to make chenas. The Daiii-gala 
YcdsMs, the last of the Nil-gala communities, now illustrate 
the opposite condition, for the present generation of these 
people perhaps until one generation ago the purest blooded 
Yeddas in the Island—now breed cattle and have extensive 
cheiias, while they have forgotten most of their old beliefs, and 
wear Sinhalese garments whenever they are not on “ show,” 
Through constant interviews with white people they have 
become accustomed to pose for their photographs and to 
perform snatches of dance, and exhibit a really comic disgust 
when asked to exert themselves in an (to them) unusual way. 
Thus P one man of about forty became quite angry when asked 
the names of a number of colours, and protested indignantly 
that no white man had ever asked him to do this thing before. 
But, of course, the greater number of V^dd&s are neither as 
uncontaminated ns the Nuwara-gala families, nor as sophis¬ 
ticated as those of Dani-gata; but while frequenting their 
chenas for part of the year or even living on them altogether, 
still visit caves or wander about the jungle during the honey- 
gathering season. Just as each family -using the word in the 
ordinary limited English senao—keeps rigidly to its own house 
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on a chena. bo oaves, if small, are the property of a single 
family, or if large enough to hold several families, each family 
has a piece of cave floor on which to sleeps cook, squat, and 
keep its possessions and each man and woman keeps as strict ly 
to his or her portion of the cave as if it were fenced in. Besides 
hunting land and pools and stretches of river* in which any 
member of a community might hunt and fish T there were also 
areas of land within the communal land which, in a limited 
sense t were the property of individuals, and upon which no 
one would hunt without their owner's permission, and if game 
started on other Land was killed on such private land a portion 
of the game would be handed over to the owner of the land. 
Such privately owned land would often be given as a marriage 
portion, but never until the matter had been discussed between 
the owner and the other men of the small community. There 
was also a similar limited right of private property in rocks 
and cliffs known to be the haunt of the rock-bee, though the 
practical effect of such private property, except perhaps from 
the point of view of game preservation, was nullified by the 
certainty that all game killed or honey gathered would, if in 
suIficieut quantity, he divided among the members of the 
community. 

On the psychical side, the life of this folk is unusually 
limited in every aspect except one, namely T their regard for 
the dead, and even this regard, w hich attains the intensity of 
a cult , has given rise to no decorative art ; indeed a number 
of crude drawings, for the most part of animals and men, 
executed on the walls of certain caves p wore the only examples 
of decorative art seen, and personal adornment is at the lowest- 
obb. But although this cult has produced no pictorial or 
plastic art, it has given rise to a series of dances, often panto¬ 
mimic* and so, perhaps T in the nature of imitative magic, 
but whether pantomimic or not, accompanied, except in 
a few instances, by offerings of food to the spirits of the 
departed. To understand these and the ceremonies to 
be presently described, it is necessary to consider the Vedda 
attitude towards death. Although there is no formulated 
idea of a death contagion, the rapidity with which all Vfddas 
leave the site of a death, and avoid it foryears, shows that 
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aonic evil quality is associated with dissolution. According to 
moat VeddAs, the spirit of every dead man, woman, or child 
hcco tnos a 14 yaks ” within a few days of death, So me V^dd As, 
however, aav that when ordinary folk die they cease utterly, 
and a surviving part, which becomes a " yaka,' eiists only 
in the case of Specially strong, energetic, or skilled men, who 
have shown their strength of character in this world or who 
have had tho power of culling “ yaku " during 1 heir lifetime. 
Since each Yedda community consists of a small number of 
families, usually Tebited by blood and marriage, the yaku of 
the recent dead - called collectively the -\e bVitn are sup¬ 
posed to stand towards the surviving members of the group 
in the light of friends and relatives, who, if well treated, will 
continue their loving kindness to their survivors, and only if 
neglected will show their disgust and anger by withdrawing 
their assistance or even becoming actively hostile. Hence, 
it ia generally considered necessary to present an offering to 
the newly dead, usually within a week or two of death. This 
offering must consist of cooked rice and coconut milk, the 
food that every Vcdda esteems above all other, but betel 
leaves and arecanuts are often added. In each community 
(here is one man, colled fctifmrdfa or dugnamnm. who has 
the power and knowledge requisite to call the vakil, and this 
man calls upon the yaka of the recent ly dead man to come and 
take the offering. The yaka cornea, and the kapurdla beco mos 
possessed by the yaka of the dead man, who speaks through 
the mouth of the fcnpwndfu in hoarse, guttural accents, 
stating that he approves the offering, that he will assist his 
kinsfolk in hunting, and often definitely stating the direction 
in which the nest hunting party should go. One or more of 
the near relatives may also become possessed, bot this is not 
necessary. Soon after the spirit loaves the k(ipural(i the rice 
is eaten by the assembled folk, usually, but not, 1 believe, 
necessarily, on the spot where the offering was made. 

The above account repn'sents the simplest, and probably 
a degenerate form of death ceremony, but usually the matter 
ia complicated by the invocation nf certain other spirits 
besides the Nt Fafcw. Many generations ago them lived a 
Vcddi called Kaitde, a celebrated hunter, who on his death 
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became Knnde Yaka, and i a constantly invoked to assist in, 
hunting. The majority of Yeddas felieve that the Ne Ytiku 
go to Kan.de. and become in some sense his attendants. With 
Kande is often associated his younger brother, Bilinde, now 
Bilinde Yaka, Now Kande Yaka and often Bilinde Yaka 
are generally invoked at the beginning of the Nc Yah* mto- 
mony + and it was pointed out more than once that the N& 
Yaiu could not come to the offering unless accompanied by 
Kande Yaka, who was even spoken of ad bringing the iVe 
Foiii. Some informants also stated that immediately alter 
death the spirit of the deceased resorted to Kande Yaka and 
obtained h m permission to accept offerings from his living 
relatives, and in return to assist or injure them according to 
their behaviour. 

Thus, Kande Yaka becomes a lord of the dead, besides 
being of especial assistance in hunting. 

The great majority of the Veddis certainly believe that 
Kande was a V r ^dda who lived the ordinary life of a Y?d<]& on 
earth, and some add that he killed bis younger brother Bilinde 
in a fit of temper. Kande Yaka especially helps in the tracking 
and killing of earn bur and spotted deer ; another yaka, Bam- 
bura Yaka, is thought of as helpful in killing pig, and this 
yaka especially assists folk to find yams* which form a large 
proportion of the food of the wilder Veddas. When a deer 
has been killed, the head is set aside, and with rice and 
coconut milk (when procurable) dedicated to Kande Yaka, 
alter which it and the rice are eaten. This ceremony m 
called Kirikoraka* and the photographs illustrating it were 
taken near Bendiagalgo eaves in that part of the jungle 
known as Hcnob^dda, Then? are other yaku who have 
similar departmental powers* and these are invoked on 
special occasions, e.iy.* pregnancy* sickness, and before 
gathering honey. 

Finally, a few words may be said about language. All 
VeddAa speak Sinhalese or a dialect of Sinhalese, which* 
although at tint difficult to understand, became intelligible to 
my interpreter in twenty-four hours. Often there is a pre¬ 
dominance of **' eb 15 sounds* which makes Vcdd& talk sound 
harsh. But many Veddas have also a small vocabulary of 
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words which, according to my interprefcerSj are not obviously 
Sinhalese or are Sinhale&e periphrases* It may be interesting 
to give a few of the most widely spread names of animals, 
and to note that, amongst the wilder YfddAfl, they constitute 
a true hunting language :— 


Elephant “ botakanda 
Sam bur = kankuna 

Bear = keria 

Pig = dola 

Iguana = round i 


Leopard = kerikotia 

Bird ” chappi 

Wandura = kandanpanine 

Rilawa = rossi 


It should also be noted that among the wilder V^dd&s there 
are special words or periphrases used in addressing yaku ; 
thus, rice (commonly depot ala m) becomes fiuduhamba ; coco¬ 
nut (commonly called by the Sinhalese word pel) becomes the 
11 milk-fruit p T+ Ic&ngtdiu, 

In conclusion, I must refer gratefully to the liberal spirit of 
His Excellency and his Council which made this work possible, 
and to the constant assistance rendered me by Dr. Willey. 
Further, although I have received help from so many folk* 
ranging from Government officers to peasant Sinhalese, that it 
is impossible to mention all by name, I should especially like 
to thank Mr. White and Sir, H. R, Freeman, the Govern¬ 
ment Agents of Ova and the Extern Provinces, respectively, 
not only for much kindly advice but for putting at my disposal 
such adequate interpreters o* Mr* W* R, Bibile, Kate ma hat- 
may a, and Mr. D. C. de Silva, Kaehcheri Interpreter. To 
these, my assistants, my thanks are especially due, as they am 
to the Hon. Mr. John Ferguson, For constant advice, to Mr. 
Samuel Ferera, for his assistance in Locating a group of Vedd&lj 
for whom I bad been searching for some weeks, and to Mr, CL 
Uerft, District Engineer, Batticaloa, who twice supplied me 
with coolies when I was in serious difficulty for transport. 
Finally, I must thank the Surveyor-General and Assistant 
Surveyor-General for the loan of tents and much help r It 
is indeed owing to the kindness of one of the gentlemen of 
the Survey Department, Mr. W, C S- Ingles, that I have been 
able to show you a few coloured photographs taken on the 
new Lu miere plate. Mr. Ingles has taken an immense amount 
of trouble over these, and developed those shown to-night. 
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3- His Excellency rn e Govkrnob : f would now invited;*- 
tMission or any frtiurks lipoa tins k'tiurtj.pami'ularly willi rvf.-rfru-i- 
to tho soriolosy Of the Veddifi. Dr. Sc-ligmawi would regard it ms 
fi groat favour, aa he Iiqh stated, if anybody wtn,ild givo Jam infor¬ 
mal son, especially from old Si^Lhaleac literature. 

Dr, iV_ WILLEY said that hi* was gun? they had all listened 
attentively to Dr. SeLtgirwuiit. It is not oiten that they were able 
to get n man out from England to undertake n concentrated piece 
of work of this kindj and anthropologist* all over the world, and 
more particularly the British Empire * will be greatly indebted to 
the Government of Ceylon for providing the means to carry out 
tlibi investigation. Tho presence of His Excellency here to-night 
allows that tho Government of Cnylott recognise that the money 
iios been well spent; and- this will tm more apparent when Or. 
Stdlgmaan's final work is published. To-night he haa only given 
a very interesting outline. In a year's time they might escort 
a book which would probably lay the Y$ddi* p ghost for ever. 

^ ^ - Ahp^achalui aaid that Auadc Yokd t whom tho lecturer 
liftd mentioned a* the chief god of tho Veddaa. waa most probably 
tho god Kaudaainii of tho Tamil MindtLs, who is regarded os a 
lull god and tho apodal protector of the aboriginal tribe*. His 
principal ohrine in Ceylon is among the bills of Kataragoma, where 
ho is worshipped with his consort Valli + daughter of an aboriginal 
hill chief* whom* according to tradition, he married in Ccylom The 
name Valli is a cos union name among Vcddfc women, Kanddsdmi'» 
favourite weapon is the wl nr ]ance. which is therefore uaed as 
the wymbol oi hi* worship, and m most probably the original of 
the -i ceremonial arrow,* 1 which plays so large a part in’ Vedda 
™nrau«- .\nother important deity worshipped by tho Voddde 
is BHindu Titled, brother of Knndv Yafoi. BHindu mcanH in Si nha- 
lege ' ‘ eliiki, 11 Kandaafuni'ti brother Ganosu, who is an important 
deity hi the IXtmhi temples, is commonly called Fillayar* or l< the 
child/ 3 All this goes far to show the identity of Kandc YaH with 
Karidasjiiiii, the Kalarogom god. Tho V odd As were in ancient 
Eimi-s intimately connected with, the Katarugmna shrine, and ad 
far liFu k a* 200 u.C, were Appointed guardians of tho shrine by 
l^ing Dutu^munu, The present Krtyurdlns of tho temple claim 
descent from the Vcdd&L 

Dr. J. C. Willis wished to know the origin of the Veddia* 
and how they came to Ceylon, He stated that from tho Lmta- 
xiical point of dew it was now fairly well rnr^pized that at one 
time tho continents of Smith America and Africa formed a single 
continent, which had a prolongation eastward* through Mada¬ 
gascar to Coy ton and South 1ndin t and so on. to Northern India, as 
represented by the Himalayas, Assam, and Bengal. He desired 
t* ifarn if Dr. Sehgioaim thought the Veddls belonged to the 
northern Continent or ^outlicm continent. and whether, for 
instance, be would connect them wi th the Malay iVniusula. 

Tlie Hon. Mr. J. Ferguson said the only contribution he had 
to make to the discussion was by reading from a letter received 
by the mail before lost from Mr, Henry Parker, formerly of tin- 
Irrigation Department, who was well known and esteemed as 
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an acute, keenly interested observer in all that die 

aatStiee of Ceylon- 5^- Pwker. writing on April 30, B*y* 

■ I think 1 may remark that. uotwitiiiitoiwluig the confident 
opiniors e*pre B scd by continental inv^tigatore, the last word on 

anbiect has Tiotyetr been fiaici. 

1 1 fuel dofciht^ as to whether Professor Mo^^owski cu^t with 
*nv iKuuim Fcmat VeddAs.* who. wording to my iiiformation, 
ari- purely hunters, and neither bnild bwuiea with mod wtdls, as 
did the people he saw. live in any Oilier manner than hy 
hunting Lidcollating honey. Tlie houses and chenaa winch ha 
di.-acrilieB are such a* the Milage Vflddia make- 
'■> I alEoviaitad Nilgala. and in reply to care Fnl inquiries nwdewitli- 
out an interpreter. I learnt that only one family of Fm** \|ddfie, 
about hve in number, pay occasional vatta tj» hilte 
bv the Professor. Tor tins reason, aa no hamlet oif theirewsa 
known in that part of tlie district, 1 failedtannest with any there- 
« So far as 1 am aware, tiie only part of the country where diere 
is any probability of meeting the true Forest \ '.dda la the wild 
i racked foreKt on the western side of the Medum-oye, although 
doubtless there are »iw hi other districts. 

1 I believe it is route certain, that acme V illnge V yddas an pri- 
n«wl toiHiseas Forest Vcddda. ami have done so on die oecasiona 
El VftldAs have boon exhibited in Kaody snd elsewhere. It » 
ttlso certain tliat nearly every' skull sent to Europe has been that 

uf a Village Veddi or a * Wanniya ’ 

'■For mveeH I am far from saying that all such persons are not 
J^dT i consider, with the late Mr. Hugh NjriU.tt.at it re 
not improbable that many of tlie wilder \ Uloge V eddAs aro oi 
uwnuJd descent, or ilosce.it as pure iw that of the T orist VddAs. 
The LnliabitantM of one isolated hamlet informed me tliat they 
J£tifSttaSr-n-rW with no others but Hie residents »n a 
Himilarlv isolated hamlet nearly 10 miles away. Excepting one 
EofSimilar people, with whom they he d no codification. 

I believe that there was not another village within some 

niilpa of thciT ousjtfi'tB. , r . r 

'‘ The liich rank of the V^ddd cl.iofs in former times w a subject 
regarding which the Continental inquirers ran, of coufise, gain no 
informXni and yarding which, as they *1 appear to have 
formed decided opinions of the racial inferiority of the people, 
thev would probably not look for any. ..... , 

■‘But I venture to think tliat it « beyond dwbt. In addition to 
the perfectly trustworthy accmmto of totMaha***,, there * 
other manuscript evidence which cannot be set *i& ■ wlnle at 
Dambulla, among a scrim of short inscriptions of about the Hurd 
or fourth century a.d.. recording the cutting of a flight oT rook- 
atops, the following occurs t— 

- Sidhn Raj* Pulida Nakire Su&tfri*) kttpa gate. 

Mi - Hail! Ths Htoftfi cut by Siddhatta, Kins Abaya, the- Fultnda. 
having cau^ it to bo doop- 


3«j footnote, p, 33^—B. P Hi?n. 
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n The Fulinda^ were the Vtddk 

41 As the result of a study of the subject for several years, my 
own opinion is that tho ordinary Kandyan SityHfttfteti are practi¬ 
cally Ygddfei with a not too great intermixture of Gangvtk: and 
Dravidian blood p chiefly the latter. 

Mi Those who doubt it should endeavour to explain (1) why many 
feminine names of Kandyans and Bint^nnfl Ygdd&s alike leoamitu 
in atti or ati ; (2) why the north-west Kandy nan arid Veddas 
alike worship in the same manner the God of Llie Hock, the 
South Indian Hill God ; and (3) why, when on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion, it is etiquette to suflix the title ’ Veddn T to each KaiidjWs 
name in addressing liinu" 

Mr. Bruch Foote inquired regarding the nature of the paintings t 
nod tho colours used 

4. Dr. SELiGiim', replying m 6 Joe to the questions, fcahl: IF 

the botanists and zoologists had not M made a Empplementary 
continent between South Intlia, Africa, and America h the anthro¬ 
pologists would have had to do it. It would be ctlu rm' quite im ¬ 
possible to explain tlie relationship nf tho Vfdd&s, Tamils, buki-ir. 
and even Australians. Ho thought there wan vary little doubt that 
the Vedd&Q wore related to the Sakeis, and probably related to 
some of the jungle tribes of India, and it was not at all uuIUstly 
that the tbroa peoples mentioned went related to the Australians i 
hut the problem was, li How did tho Au^tmliaas get there T K> 
With reference to the pure Yeddis, he met four and 

there were two mort^ he did not meet, Thu speaker said he wpent 
about three weeks looking lor the families, and during that time 
was walking round the Y^ddss in spirals. The lecturer also re ferrod 
to Mr. Porker's letter. In answer to Sir. Bruce Foote, I>n Selig- 
mann said the Y^ddae painted in gray „ with ash p sometimes mixed 
with saliva- In the case of tlie painting of leopards, the block 
spots wore mode with charcoal. 

5, His Etcsulency the Governor: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
express yonr feelings when I thank Dr, Scligmann very much, ind&ed, 
for the very interesting lecture ho has delivered to us this evening! 
and for the valuable photographs which he lias thrown upon the 
screen. The work Dr. Seligm&nn has been engaged in has been 
arduous, and the hardships attendant to it have been shared by his 
wife. The information ho lias given us to-night in valuable; but it 
may interest him perhaps to know that recently I had a conver¬ 
sation on this subject of the YfeddAa with Mr. Bibile, who attended 
him on the expedition- Min Btbile is the Ratdmahatmaya of the 
Ova District t and he assured me that according to his belief what 
was called in Dr. Sclignumn'e lecture part- V$dcki$ or Hock 
V$ddds no longer exist—that they arc wholly extinct t in fact * 

■ Tlie Rat£aiuhaLmaya, if anybody, ahotdd know; and his view is 
shared by Mr. H. Parker, no mean aulbmity, as well as by other 
Europeans long resident in Ceylon who have been not infrequently 
brought into contact with tho \\h1iI aa. and are familiar with tho 
Country they inhabit. It may fairly, therefore, be open to doubt 
whether Dn MosskowHki and ^lipmaiua tnr saw a really wild Veddn. 
if indeed any *u$h still suTvho,—B.. Ifora. jfre. 
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Therefore, it l& most important that vtp should have the accounts 
which wo have had to-night from Dr, Sellgmaim of the interesting 
matter coaneeted with their sociology, which will every day got 
more and more obliterated. And it shows what foresight and 
perspicuity Mr, Ferguson had when ho invited Government to 
engage the services ol an export to go into the subject of the 
VfddAs before they had practically disappeared for ever. 

6. The Hon, Mr. FeboubOn said he rose to discharge a pleasant 
duty devolving upon him—the vote of thanks which he had now the 
honour to propose to His Excellency the Governor for presiding 
over their Meeting, He must first of all refer to the fact that F save 
for the readiness of His Excellency and the Government to make 
the requisite grant (£o00 in ahi, it would have been impossible to 
enter on* or carry out* Dr, Seligmann's investigation- He must 
deprecate the kind mention of hie own name by tho Governor; 
for it was in reality the Council of tlio Society who, at the 
instance of Dr. Haddonof Cambridge* had approached the Govern¬ 
ment through him (their President)* He fell sure that when 
Dr, Seligmonn's full and illustrated report appeared—that which 
they had that evening afiou only an outline or sketch—they and 
the scientific world would realize the great amount of valuable 
work Dr, and Mrs, Seligmann had done. Among the rest, they 
had on their phonograph got many illustrations of the songfi 
and lullabies of VeddA men and women* and some of these 
would bo included in the report. The Members of the Astatic 
Society— indeed, ail present—were indebted in a special nianner 
to tho Governor for the great personal interest he had always 
manifested in their proceedings, and for so often coming to preside 
at their Meetings ; and ho might safely now offer their congratu¬ 
lations that what was rightly regarded as the final scientific 
investigation of the * etiology of thu Ceylon V^ldia should have 
taken place during Sir Henry McCollum's term of Government 
He moved a cordial vote of thanks to His Excellency. 

7^ Mr- ArunIohalam seconded. —Carried by acclamation. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 


Colombo ifmcutn, June 20, 1908. 

Present: 

Tbn Hon, Mr. J. Ferguson, €JI + G, f President, Ln the Chair 
Mr, F r Arundehalam, M,A,, C,frS t| Vice~Ptoaidaiit. 

Mr, R, G. AjLthonisi, Govern- 
merit Archivist, 

Mr + H, W. Codrington* B.A*, 

C.CA 

Mr. Simon de Silva, Gate 
Mudatiyfir. 

MTh C. Drieberg, B, A, p F.H.A.S, 


iLr. C, 3<L Fernando* M,A.* 
LL.M. 

Mr. A, M, Gunas^kera, Mudu- 
Uyir. 

Tiie Hon. Mr, S* C, Obcye- 
Mr, P, E, Pieris, M,A,, C.C.S. 


Mr, J, Harward* MHonorary Secretary. 

Mr* G, A- Joseph,. Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


1. 


Btiwiw* 

Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 


on May 4* SGQ9, 

2. E«olved»—That the following candidates bo elected as 
Members of the Society: — 

{!) K. C. KaiUUa Filial, MudnliyAr, 1 

Tamil Interpreter to His [ ta) p AnmJtflh*lum 
the Governor and Uj c , A j 09ep h. 
Tamil Translator to Govern- 


m 


ment i recommended hy 
A. Lewis, Financial Assistant, 


Public Works Department, p ^fnanr h 

Ceylon t ^endld by f b) G ‘ ^ J °“P h - 

(3) A. N. Galbraith, Ik A.* C»C Jk; f (4) J. Hnrward- 

recommcnded by l{h\ H. W+ Codrington 

(4) A. W, B. Rcdeuiatin, Consul for ( (a) F. Crosbie Role-. 

Belgium ; recommended by t {6) JL Tarrant* 

(5) A. E. Murrell: recommended by J j" 1 J 

Dr. H. F + Dawn, F.RX-S. : f (a) C, M, Fernando, 

recommended by i l[6> G. A- Joseph* 

(7) G* W r Jay award ana, J.P., Re¬ 
venue Officer and Additional (a) G. A* Joseph. 
Police Magistrates TopftVflwa^ (frj CL JL Fernando, 
recommended by } 

W Obeyesckorv, M.A. P F.R* J. 
C.I. # Bamater-at-Law: reccm- i j 
mended by r 


{(-a) S. C. Obeyesokcre, 
m P. E- Pieria. 
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(G) R. K. Lock, 1LjL„ Assistant "| 

Director* Royal Botanic 1(a) J* C, Willis, 
Gardens, F^i^dcjiiya: recom- n|j} G. A- Joseph, 
mended by J 

3, Considered a letter from the Government Printer, with 
Mr, H, C. P. BelL'ti comments* regarding Mr, Donald Ferguson's 
translation of Enrros and Do Couto's ** History of Coy Son.” 

Resolved p— That one thousand copied of tbo translation bo 
printed* and sold at Rs, 3 &0 to mm-Mcmbcrs and R^ 2 to 
Members, 

4, Laid on the table the Hom the Colonial Secretary"* mply to 
Honored Secretary's letter No, 142 of May 5, 1903, and previous 
correspondence h regarding Wijesinha's translation of the MaM- 
unpack 

Resolved,—That I lie name oi H, Sri Sumangala* High Priest T 
be added to tbo lint of names in the advisory board already 
submit ted to Government; that Messrs P. Arun&chajam and 
Simon dc Silva, MudnUyitr* bo appointed editor* for Ceylon* and 
ProfessorT, W- Rhya Davldr. for Europe ; tiiat the Government be 
informed tliat the local editors do not expect any remuneration, 
but that it will have to be ascertained wliat Profetssor Rhyis Davids 
expects to be paid. 

Resolved further*—That, in the event of Mudaliyir Simon de 
Silva being appointed ci>-editor for Ceylon P Government be a^ked 
to relieve him of the less important work winch falls to him. in 
l lie Colonial Secretary* Office in ^ capacity as Chief Translator 
to Government' 

5, Laid on the table correspondence w'ith the Hon, the 
Colonial Secretary regarding Government aid to the Ceylon Branch 
□f the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Resolved,- — That the matter do stand over for future considera¬ 
tion, 

ft Resolved*—That the vacancy on the Council caused by the 
death of Dr, W. H. de Silva be filled by the appointment of 
R. C. EkfKfc* Pillai, MudahyAr, 

L Laid on the table list of Members who are in arrears with 
nubacriptions- 

Reaolvad,—Tiiat the names be not now struck off, but 
considered at another Meeting, after giving due notice to tins 
i led suitors, 

8. Considered date and business for next General Meeting. 
Resolved h —That a Mooting be held on Saturday* July 11* 1998* 
and that Mr. P. E, Pierts’ Paper on 41 Portuguese Ceylon at tlic 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century' ” be read. 

Resolved further* — That two other Papers, vix tl *' Kandyan 
Mum, 1 " by Mr, S. D. Hahawnlateima, and 11 Sumptuary Laws 
and Social Etiquette of the Kandyans/ 1 by Mr. T. B. Parana tel la 
(If approved os suitable for reading at a Meeting by Mr. H. W. 
c/odriiigton, to whom they were referred), be road. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Cotaffifct) 11, 1908. 

PfyS 0 f|t; 

H\m Excellency Sir HEEffiT McCaixuij* G.GM.G., Patron* 
in the Chair, 

The Hon, Mr. J. Ferguson, C.M.G., President, 

Dr. A. Willey. MA, D.Sa, F.K.S., Yuie-President. 


Mr, K. W. Atukomla, 

Mr, RL W. CodringtOH h B.A., 

C,C>S. 

The Hon. Mr. H, L, Crawford * 

C\M.G. 

Mr. B C- T. d* Mi lie. 

Mr. L- W. F, do ^oral n P 
ilr. A. X, Galbraith, B.A.. 

C.tbS, 

Mr, Ar M- Gunaifikora. Muda- 
LiyAr. 

Mr. I, Gunawardann, Mutln- 
liy£r r 

Mr. W, F, Gimawnrdhana, 
MudaJiyar, 

Mr, C- W. Horsfall- 

The Hon. Mr, A. Kanagusubiii. 

Mr. J. Hiirtfdfd, M. 
Visitors : Eight ladf- 


Mr. A. Lewis, 

^Lr. F. Lewis, F.L.S, 

Mr. M. A. C. MohaniL-d, 

, Mr. P- E. Morgappali. 

Mr, A. E. Murrell. 

Mr. C. Natna'uvay&m. J.?, 

Or. A r Well, M.U.C.S. 

Mr. D. Gboyosekero, M-A. 

Mr. J. P. Obeyesekere B M r A^ 
Mr. F r E. Pirns, M.A. C O S 
Mr, G. W. Suhrum 
Yen Sur iyagoda Sumangala. 
Mr. F- A- Tiseveresinghn. 

Mr. W. T. D C. Wagunm. 

I Mr. G. E- 3, 8, WeerakooDi 
Mudaiiydr. 

Honorary' Secret ary. 

4 and Hftoeu gentlemen. 


ifttflttCff. 

1, Kiwi and uonfirmod Minutes of last General Meetings hold 
on March 10 p I90S, and May 25 + 1908. 

2, air. J. Harvard announced the election of the following 
members since the General Meet ing held on March 10 last l — 


The Hon. S[r P H, L. Crawford. 

CM&* 

Mr. W. E. Wait, MA, h C.C.S. 
Dr. L, A* Erins* LJS.GP., &o. 
Mr. W. A, £. do Yos, Procter* 
Supreme Court* 

Mr. J. A- Gunaratne, Moda¬ 
lly*^ 

Mr. C. W. HorsialL 
The Horn Mr. T, B. L* Moom?- 
mallt\ 

Ntr. William Vaughan, J P 
Mr. Jamefi Hathiesom 


'Sir. C, H* Jolliffe. 

Mr* K. C. Kailise PUlni, 
MudaliyAr, 

Mr r A- Lewis. 

JLr. A. X. Galbraith, B.A,, 
C.C.S. 

Mr P A. W. B, Kedeuisjin, 

Mr. A. E r Murrell 
Hr P H. F. Bawa p F,R,C-3- 
Mr. G. W. Java ward ana, J,F. 
Mr. D. Obeyosekero, M.A. 

Mr, R. H. Lock, M A, 
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3, Hjs Excellency the GOVERNOR: — Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I will now call upon Mr r F, E r Pierm to read his Paper “ Portu¬ 
guese Ceylon at the beginning af the Seventeenth Centuory + p * It is 
uimwiHBflfy for me to apeak at any length about Mr + Pier is, AH 
of you keow that this subject of the Portuguese in Ceylon has 
boon studied by him for some considerable time, and that he is 
one of our boat authorities on the subject. 

A. Mr. P. E. Fieria bald that the Paper was exactly what it 
purported to bo—merely a sketch. It was a sketch of the period 
from 1 fS04 to 1G lA k a period that bad not been touched upon by any 
English writers. The four volumes of the Uotunirnto* RzmiUidc* 
contained about atlurntsand letters in four volumes of two thousand 
pages, and about eighty of these referred to Ceylon f and these 
references were of considerable and minute interest to them in 
Geybm Threo or four of those let ters have been already translated 
and published by Mr. Donald Ferguson. Hie Excellency knew’ 
very well the conditions under which Public Servants had to 
work in Ceylon* and ho had only Ida half-hours after dinner and 
m Sunday mornings to attend to that Paper, There might be 
mistakes—no doubt there were—but ho had tried conscientiously 
to put before them matters of interest in which they were 
concerned, 

Portugal i tself was at that time in a peculiar condition; the great 
bouse of Ayiz was extinct * and about t he year 1 5S0 Philip U. of 
Spain, tho husband of Queen Mary of England, had been elected 
King of Portugal p and the letter* with which they were dealing 
were written by hhs attecossor, Fillip III. of Spain and II- of 
Portugal. 

The Paper was thou read by Mr,-Fieri*. 
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PORTUGUESE CEYLON AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: A SKETCH. 

By P. E. Piebm, NX (Cantab. K C.C.S. 


—< procurer que « fa^a justip* * favor ow naturae*, porquttcm 
m fart i rmie a canguittn qut mm ra crmai. 

King to Viceroy, January 12 p lflOi- 


+ Introductory Note, 

Ttas sketch contain* a eu.Limin.ry ot the information regarding 
the condition of the Portuguese in Ceylon and of the districts under 
their influence during the first fifteen years of the seventeenth 
eentury. De Cmito's Decodes end with the year 1300 K and so tar 
as Coy bn i* concerned Botarro's Dtectda L 3 commence? from April, 
1614, when Manuel Mosearenhas Honitm was despatched as 
gen oral- This ankle, it is hoped, will be of some use in filling up 
the gap, ae the contents of the above two histories will very 
shortly be available to the public in Mr. Donald Fergusons 
scholarly translation* and have been already summarized in the 
appendixea to my translation of Ribeiro, It is based almost 
exclusively on the ' + Docinnontos Remcttidoa da India ou Lvros 
das Monies , 1H issued in four vobunee by the Academia Real 
Das Scionciaa de Lisboa. These documents consist of a series 
of tetters addressed by the king to the viceroy at Goa. accotn- 
pamad by a few of the replies and some reports from other 
parties. Tlio following documents havo boon utili&nd in tho 
preparation of this Paper :—Vol. I.t Nos. 1,3. 4, 18, 22, 28, 80, 
37. 47, 51, 57, 58, 61, 77, 82, 30,91, 103, 117, 182. 130. 139; 
Vol. H. t 195, 200. 219, 220, 223. 220, 237. 253, 272. 309. 320. 

356. 367. 380, 397, 399. 401 ■ Vo]. Ill, : 415. 423. 437, 456. 507. 

508, 009. 510. 314. 541, 542, 547 , 555, 564 . 535, 586. 567, 613. 

646, 649. 650. 054, 769} Vol. IV. x 798, 809. 813, 818, 924,827. 

869, 899, 601,916. 925. 972, 994. 

Where any other authority has boon relied on ii will In* referred 
ifl in a footnote.* 


* [It ia to bo repmiod that the writer entirely ignores previous 
scholar* (*.0-, Mr. Donald FcrgueoD in tho Month! y Literary 
Register/’ ycjI IV., l&90h 3ucb a ** summary +i without distinct 
references (book, chapter, page) to other authorsHft* must be greatly 
discounted in value.—B*. Ed See,} 
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Chapter L 

Thu battle of Danturo in the year 1594, when Pedro Lopes 
de Sousa and the pick of his army wore left dead on the stricken 
field, was a crushing blow to the prestige of the Portuguese in 
Ceylon. Lon Hieronymo do Asmvedo was hastily despatched 
from Goa to retrieve the position, but he was hurled back 
with the loss of three hundred Portuguese and a vast number 
o! the Sinhalese allies by the bravo Domingos Correa* who then 
led the armies of Wimala Dhanna. The death of Lhnrma- 
the most high Prince Dom Joam, by the grace of 
God King of Ceilam, Perea Pander ”—on May '28, l&OTrt 
was followed by a convention at which delegates representing 
the subjects of the late king took the oath of allegiance to the 
absent king of Portugal as their deceased sovereign’s heir by 
will. A vigorous and bloody series of campaigns followed, 
the Portuguese being greatly strengthened by the reinforce¬ 
ments which were poured in from every side ; and in the last 
year of the sixteenth century go much progress had been made 
that the general was in a position to send a punitive expedition 
to bring the turbulent king of Jaffnapatnm to his senses^ But 
the tide of success soon ebbed, and in H503 Don Hieronymo 
bad again to flee before the victorious arms of the Sinhalese 
king, his army a disorganized rabble and ids reputation 
destroyed.! This campaign, the most important during hifl 
eighteen years’ administration in Ceylon, and named by the 
Portuguese historians the Groat Re treat, j| was immediately 
followed by the revolt of the native troops, only tile gallant 
chief of M&tarn, the Sinhalese Christian who continued to 
aerve the foreigner with the courage and devotion which he had 
always displayed in the service of his own king—Samaiakon 
R&la* known among the Portuguese as Lon Fernando 
Mudaliyir—remaining faithful to the Portuguese flag with 
a thousand of his bscorina. All the outlying forlawore soon 


* Da Couto, Deeinlo XI. j Kiboiro (iwy translation ). p, 75. 
f Pe Cento, DemkJ-' XII. i Ftiboifu. p. 74, 

* Ribebop p r tfift. 

ft (mliM Oriental*® Nfrvigal iortG* dun** ic. [ Frankfort F MlDfij* 
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captured and their garrisons taken as prisoners to the moun¬ 
tains ; and the condition of the Island as depicted in the 
letters despatched to Goa from Europe was of the gloomiest. 
Bitter and well-grounded complaints were heard on every 
side against the oppression and tyranny exercised over the 
natives by the Portuguese officials, from whom they had been 
led to expect purer justice than they had received at the hands 
of their own chiefs, The action of the captain of Mann&r in 
imposing unusual taxes was creating dissatisfaction- the 
revenue derived from the pearl fishery was not proporlv 
accounted for; munitions of war were being systematically 
smuggled into the enemy’s country, not only from the ports 
of JnfFnapatam. but even from the Portuguese settlements of 
Xegapatam and St, Thome. Moreover a now danger was 
threatening the Portuguese power, for so ven of the Hollanders’ 
ships had appeared off Battieaioa and captured four Portuguese 
vessels ;* the Sinhalese king had gone in person to meet the 
new comers,? and though disagreements arose which seemed 
likely to render the negotiations abortive, a reconciliation 
liad been effected and the question of the capture of Galli- 
seriously discussed, 

Bui the work of conquest- had already consumed so much 
biood And treasure that it was no longer possible to draw back. 
A strict inquiry was ordered into (ho conduct of the peccant 
officials and of the general himself; the despatch of ships 
from the suspected ports was to be closely supervised, and 
they must touch only at Portuguese ports ■ three boats were 
detailed off to blockade the coast from Manner to Gallo, so as 
effectively to prevent any intercourse with the Sinhalese from 
outside, and to intercept the supplies of salt, cloth, and opium 
which were sent into the country; and the fortifications of 
Colombo and Galle were to bo immediately strengthened, 
for the possible capture of the latter port would prove a 
serious impediment to the commerce of the southern seas. 
There was one cause for encouragement : At the very time of 
thB Hollanders’ arrival Sinhalese ambassadors had been sent to 
Goa with an offer of peace, on condition of the prince who was 


* Hpitbergcn arrived in Ceylon on May 38, LtW3 ( Ind. Or,)- 
f Tiii* ruler* U? Sscbnlt d* W-Mrt h s v ml* 
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being educated at the College of the Kings at Goa being restored 
to the Sinhalese king ; this offer, however, was not accepted, 
and the desirahiiity of sending back the youthful prince Don 
Joao,* fl grandson of Raju,' T who was also in the same college, 
as a rival claimant to the Sinhalese throne, was suggested, 
but the proposal was not adopted, 

Tho rest of Don Hieronymo’s long administration in 
Cevlon was occupied in tho tedious and uphill task of recover¬ 
ing tho ground lost in 1603. A great opportunity occurred 
when, at the death of Wimala Dharma in 1604. civil war broke 
out among his subjects : the general was confident that with 
three hundred more Portuguese he could bring the war to a 
speedy termination, and urgent letters were despatched to the 
viceroy from Portugal to render him every assistance. The 
customs duties of Colombo, Gallo, and tho other ports, 
estimated to yield fifteen thousand cruzados; the revenues 
from MannAr and the other factories ; and tho twelve thousand 
cruiadoa of tribute paid by tbs Naiks of the neighbouring 
coast, were ordered to be placed at his disposal for the expenses 
of the war ; for not only was the possession of a country of 
such vast resources and of such groat importance to the Indian 
dominion and the pearl fishery at stake, but tbo souls of 
thirty thousand professing Christians would bo in jeopardy 
should they fall into the hands of their infidel brethren or the 
heretical Hollanders. At the same time all Portuguese offic ials 
were strictly prohibited from engaging in mercantile pursuits, 
whether directly or indirectly, as these were found to seriously 
interfere with their legitimate duties; while the bishop of 


* This t» apparently tho brother of Dona Cnherina, whom Nieapety 
Bofu) Hr subsequently pcrsonutjJ (Ribaipo, pp. LS(, 165); la 1009 the 
two princes ** Dom Filips of Csltavacn " slid ,l Dam Joio ef Csndoa " 
sppliwl to the king for pcrminricill to proceed to Portugal, wlwre Don 
Filips died in 1012- An inquiry wa» ordered aa La tho heirs ho had 
loft in tho Foot, ond “ Dorn* Jlniin Pare ire. heiress of Raju," who had. 
been married to Sim Act Pinhao and kiM k widow in J914, rocoRri*cd 
aeone. <* Dom Filip 0 " *• f '° donbt tho prints Rijn BArya wilO. 
according to eu version of the J?d/draftya, escaped to Colombo when 
hi* brother JayaSufyn put to death by Matin.on Petunia Muko voti ; 
he is dWiOrilwd as the son of a Soli prince end tho prinosas Menik Bi*o 

ttshrjdrs of tho tfdflpila family, daughter of Rija Sijhn 
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Cochin wws invited to visit Ceylon so as to encourage the 
soldiers and to eae that the natives were treated with justice 
and clemency. 

But the Indian authorities were lukewarm ; the troops 
despatched in six ships front Malabar by Martin Affonso 
do Mello mutinied, and the expedition bad to be aban~ 
dotted; and for many years nothing more appears to 
have been done than to organize two raids every year within 
the Sinhalese territory. They were not much more than 
predatory incursions, maintained with the reckless courage 
and ferocity which characterized the warfare of the Portuguese 
in Ceylon, emphasized by the compelling force of sheer want, 
Moreover. Don HicrGnymo soon fell out with Samarakon 
Raja, who was sent in chains, to Goa. The aggrieved 
nobleman petitioned the king for redress, and a secret 
inquiry was immediatloy ordered, and strict instructions 
given that be and his family should be treated with every 
consideration and all their wants amply provided for. The 
distinguished prisoner was assured of the king's full recognition 
of his groat services, but it waa not considered expedient to 
send him back to Ceylon so long as the general was in power. 
Samarakon was in a short time appointed captain of Goa, and 
in 1613* as the result of the inquiry which had been ordered, 
tho king placed on record in eulogistic terms a further 
expression of bis appreciation, and in view of his services and 
high birth granted him for life an annual allowance of three 
thousand cruzados out. of the revenues of Ceylon, with the 
captaincy of Chaul; one-half of this allowance was assn rod to 
his widow and children t but all subject to tho condition that 
he would not return to the Island.* His brother, Don Diogo 
Mudaliy&r, however^ waa kept a state prisoner in Portugual; 
in 1612 he applied for permission to return to his country to 
rescue the treasure which he had inherited from his ancestors 
and his deceased wilo T and which he had left sunk in a river; 
he also promised to indicate the place where a large stock 
of artillery and copper had been buried by him, offering a 
sham of them to tho king. The application was atemly 

* There is itius&n. in believe that Samarakon shed shortly atior* in a 
fur hr in the southern ^as. 
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refused, and the viceroy was instmctwl to tiave him sum¬ 
marily executed should he venture to sot foot in India- A 
subsequent attempt to escape led to his confinement in 1614 
at Alemtejo, his life being spared out of consideration for the 
great services of his brother. 

No considerable success was announced tiU 1609 P when Boa 
Hieronymo captured Balane, where he erected a fort, and 
subsequently attacked and burnt the Sinhalese capital of 
Candia l about the same time ho received a communication from 
the queen r who proposed to desert to the Portuguese with her 
son and treasure; shortly after peace was made with tho king. 

The king of JafTnapatam , who was nominally a vassal of 
Portugal, had long been suspected of treasonable practices, 
and be was also oppressing his Christian subjects, Under the 
pretext of visiting a shrine on the opposite coast he had 
recently succeeded in smuggling across a considerable portion 
of his treasure, and was lielieved to be purchasing help for the 
Sinhalese from among the princes of the Chore mandel coast. 
It Was therefore deckled to dethrone him. and not to appoint 
a now king over the country for the future. But the condition 
of affairs at t ho end of 1610 was in i he highest degree unsatis- 
factory, A secret memorandum of the period by a Portuguese 
who had had fifteen years 1 experience of the country, and 
which wag referred for a confidential report to the viceroy, 
the Fedor da Fazenda in Ceylon, and to ^amarakon Mudaliy&r, 
seta out the state of things in a very clear light. Seven 
thousand villages, great and small, were at the time within 
the Portuguese territory ; these were looked after by fifty 
thousand mayorals or village headmen, each of whom paid A 
parddo a year h while the maraUas* and fines yielded close on 
sis thousand patddo*. The yearly collection of cinnamon 
yielded two thousand bahar*> out of which seven hundred 
were presented to the general, Hidalgos, clergy, captains, Ac. , 
while the rest was sold on the king's account at an average 
price of six parddos the bahar . The areea crop, though not 
properly attended to. yielded eight thousand Affiances, valued 
at twenty thousand parddo* ■ there was a good collection of 
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popper r and a considerable profif was obtained from the collec¬ 
tion of precious stones* the work being confined to specially 
authorized persons. Twelve tusked elephants, worth fifty 
thousand parddo$ t were captured each year, while the customs 
duties yielded a fair revenue, 

Tho last twenty years of warfare—sixteen of them under 
Don Hieronymo and the rest under Pedro Ho morn Pereira, and 
after him Pedro Lopes do Sousa—-had cost the Portuguese 
twelve thousand lives and half a milli on cruzados of treasure, 
but the end appeared as far off as ever. One of the chief 
reasons for this was the excessive harshness displayed towards 
the natives 7 as the officials who governed them had almost abso¬ 
lute power ; they were in addition ground down by oppressive 
taxation and laws of terrible severity. The policy of 
destroying their temples before the people were pacified and 
rendered familiar with foreign rule was greatly to bo depre¬ 
cated. The Portuguese soldiers were few in number and tha 
scanty forts insufficiently garrisoned, while the continuance' of 
hostilities served the private interests of the commanders of 
the native troops, whose authority and opportunities for 
peculation would be terminated with tho war. Natives who 
had no right to do so were permitted to assume the titles of 
king, prince, and mud&Liy&r, and thus obtained an undesir¬ 
able influence over their countrymen, who were only too ready 
to rise in revolt at the bidding of every renegade* Tho success 
of any one officer in w ar only served to arouse intense jealousy 
among his fellows ; that was what influenced the conduct of 
Pedro Lopes de Sousa towards Pedro I Ionium Pereira* and 
subsequently the latter would not assist the former, which 
led to his annihilation with seven hundred of the finest Portu¬ 
guese troopjv lieccntly the viceroys liad shown themselves 
markedly indifferent to keeping the general properly supplied 
with men and money ; and the condition of tho soldiem, with¬ 
out pay, and with clothes which were hardly superior to raw 
hides, was pitiable in the extreme. In spite of the repeated 
and urgent instructions of the king, the fortifications of Colombo 
were entirely neglected : there were no bastions, and tho few 
ramparts of taipa and palm trees wore m such a ruinous 
condition that cattle could made their way over them. There 
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was no hospital worth speaking of p and the soldiers were 
dying of hunger and privation. The Loyal Sinhalese had been 
UJ requited by the Loss of almost all their possessions, while 
the refugees who were compelled by necessity to join the 
Portuguese ranks were received with open arms ■ wealth and 
rank and lands were conferred on them, and they were 
placed in positions of command over the rest,* 44 And the 
ultimate reason I assert/’ concludes the writer, “ m, that we 
Portuguese are evil Christians„ with little fear of God.” 

Under such circumstances it Is not surprising that the king 
should express his great dissatisfaction at the results of an 
undertaking which he had so much at heart ; ho bitterly com¬ 
plained that Ms army was reduced to a broken-down rabble of 
four hundred inen h whose invasions of the enemy's country had 
degenerated into insignificant raids ; his dominions wore de^ 
populated and the lands left uncultivated! so that the produce 
i herefrom was insufficient for the maintenance of the war. And 
yet a more favourable opportunity for concluding the work of 
conquest could hardly be expected - peace had been made wit h 
the Hollanders, and the Sinhalese were reputed to be entirely 
disorganized, without a king and without leaders. Repeated 
orders were issued for repairing the fortifications of Galle, in 
view of possible hostilities in the near future with the Hollan¬ 
ders ; and it was also suggested that a dockyard and arsenal 
should be constructed there for the convenience of ships sailing 
to the southern seas. Another scheme which the king was 
greatly interested m was the settlement in the districts of 
Chilaw and Xegombo of a colony of the brave and loyal Chris¬ 
tian fishermen from the coast of the fishery, removing them 
from the jurisdiction of the Naik of Madura; they wore to be 
provided with allotments of land which they could cultivate 
when not engaged in their usual pursuits, and a special oumdor 
was to be appointed to administer justice and to settle disputes 
among them. It- was expected that such a colony would help 
in the regular exploitation of the pearl fishery, which had 
yielded no revenue for six yoare owing to the disturhancea pre¬ 
vailing there, the chief being the quarrel between the Jesuits, 
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who used to arrange for and supervise the fishery, and the 
bishop of Cochin ; a reconciliation between these was also 
earnestly recommended. It was, however, pointed out to the 
king that the same experiment had been attempted by the 
viceroy Don Constantino,* and later by Ayna do S&ldatilia, 
and that they had both found it impossible to obtain the 
hearty co-operation of the Patangatias, who were the head¬ 
men of the people. To please the king they were, however p 
willing to send an experimental colony of a few thousand souls T 
but at the same time it was represented that Negombo was 
not a desirable centre if the colony was expected to be of assist¬ 
ance in the pearl fishery. No further stops appear to have 
been taken in the matter. 

At the end of 1615 Don Hicnonymo left for Indians viceroy, 
bis place being temporarily filled up by I>on Francisco do 
Menesos Roxq. Nothing was attempted by this incompetent 
officer save a short incursion within the enemy’s country in 
March of the following year * his withdrawal was followed by 
the lost- of the fort of Balanc, which was attacked and destroyed 
by the Sinhalese in Holy Week. This was a source of the 
profoundest irritation to tht' king, aggravated by the subse¬ 
quent negligence of the general; for in August, shortly 
after the death of the queen of Candia, her daughter and her 
husband had advanced to within half a league of Ealane In 
an attempt to escape to ihe Portuguese, when the absence of 
an army in the field enabled the Sinhalese lascorins to arrest 
her with her treasure and take her back to their king. The 
complaints against the general were so grave that in May, 
1614, the new' viceroy was obliged to send Manuel Mas- 
carenhas Hoiuem* to relieve hint of his charge, and at the same 
time instructions were received from the king to place him on 
his trial. He was accused of being more interested in trading 
with the enemy, bartering cloth and upturn for their coconut 
and pepper, than in waging war against them. In the Four 
and Seven Kbralea the diss&vn Luiz Pinto, a Portuguese, was 
doing the same in partnership with the general, and another 
Portuguese, LuizCabaral. in Sabaraganiuwa and the Kuril witi 
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K6rale + In the disadvoni of M^tara, the chief source of the 
supply of wftx T and which contained the best, and most loyal 
population In the Island, and bad always been administered by 
the noblest bom among t he natives or by selected Portuguese p 
a low-bom Moor, a native of the country, had been 
appointed dis&ava as a convenient tool for the furtherance 
of his nefarious practices. The revenue of the district was 
misappropriated, the natives oppressed by harsh fines which 
went to swell the generals income, and such excesses com¬ 
mitted under the pretext of trade that the scandalised natives 
were on the verge of rebellion. Xo proper control was 
exercised over the chief officials, and the cap tain* majors 
and diasavas had overstepped the Limits of their almost 
absolute authority and were cruelly oppressing the inhabitants. 
Besides neglecting ail military precautions, as exemplified in 
the case of Balane, he had acted In a most high-handed 
fashion in regard to the royal revenues p arrogating to himself 
various sources of income which by immemorial custom were 
an appanage of the ting. He !md misappropriated gems 
which had' been collected on the king's account, and had 
even removed some of the royal elephants in defiance of the 
authority of the vedor, Do M&nesee however died at Arm can 
shortly after his recall, but legal action was ordered to bo 
taken against his. heirs for the recovery of the money which 
had been misappropriated by him from the public revenue. 

Detailed instructions* were given tc Manuel Mascarenh&s 
Homem by the viceroy regarding the administration of the 
country ’ his headquarters were to be at M&lvana, which 
was more central than Colombo, and he was to pay special 
attention to the administration of justice. To avoid the 
slow procedure of the Portuguese courts the viceroy himself 
had a when general, established a council at Malvina con¬ 
sisting of noble and experienced Sinhalese assisted by the 
mohottiara of the king ; this body had authority to adjudi¬ 
cate on all minor matters on their own responsibility, only 
referring the weightier causes to the general The oppression 
practised by the officials was to be sternly suppressed, but at 


* Boewe t Ribcnra* p. I$1. 
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the same time the war was to be carried on without mercy* 
ao male above fourteen years of age being spared. The native 
troops wore to bo organized in four bodies and placed under 
the command of experienced leaders like Simao Correa and 
ixuiz Pinto; the muster-rolls wore to be revised* and each 
laecorin paid a farm a month p and each arachchj two. Batti- 
caloa and Trin com alee, which with Cottiar formed the three 
chief ports of the Sinhalese p were to be fortified! against a 
possible seizure by the Hollanders h and the kingdom of Jaffna* 
patam reduced into the condition of a Portuguese province. 
The trade in cinnamon was to be treated as a monopoly p 
and each year a thousand hahurs despatched to Goa for sale, 
the proceeds being remitted to Colombo to be kept in a 
separate cheat there. 

In January , 16L5, the new general took the field, the 
native levies being commanded by the [our diss&vas, Simao 
Correa of the Seven Kdrules, Luiz Gomes Pinto of the Four 
Koralo&j Luiz Caharal de Porta ol Saharagaiiiuwa, and 
Domingos Carvalho Cam of >14 tar a, Crossing the MahawcU* 
gnpga at Gampola with great difficulty in consequence of the 
floods, the army pushed on toMaturafca and occupied Baduila, 
burning all the villages cm the road, A severe encounter 
followed with three thousand of the enemy, the day being 
secured by the gallantry of the Atapattu guard of the Seven 
S6rales. The city was then set on fire, all the fruit trees in 
the neighbourhood destroyed, and the general returned to 
Ma|y&na in March, 

The following August the dint-riots of Tumpane and BAris- 
pattu were ravaged and all the inhabitants put to the sword; 
mnrn loss was sustained by on ambush which had been 
prepared at Aluwa,* but it was found possible to push on the 
invasion as far as Mat tile, where a force of the enemy was 
routed. The next, month Filipp* do Oliveira, dis&Ava of the 
Seven Korales, again invaded the enemy's country p and 
returned with considerable booty by Christmas, 1015. 

In March, HUM, Nunc Alvaro* Pereira*f who had been 
appointed in March p 1013, arrived as general: under the 
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exceptional circumstances of the times he had hewn referred 
to the viceroy for his instruction, instead of receiving them 
directly from the king. He was invested with the same 
authority in military matters as his predecessors had enjoyed ; 
as regards the revenue, he was to be guided by the existing 
regulations^ so far as they were not in conflict with those 
issued to the vedor; and ho was directed to see that justice 
was impartially and efficiently administered in accordance 
with the rules laid down for the guidance of judicial officers. 
A proposal was h however, on foot to create a council to super¬ 
vise the affairs of Ceylon: when this assembled the chair was 
to be taken by the bishop of Cochin, if present, by virtue of 
his sacred office ; but in his absence the general was to preside 
in preference to the vedor. 


Chapter II, 

The fiscal affairs of Ceylon had long occupied the attention 
of the Portuguese king, and in January h 1607, Antao Van 
Fereka was despatched as Vedor do Fazenda i and armed with 
special powers; orders were also sent that he should be 
provided with an experienced Portuguese officer from Goa 
as secretary \ but Paulo Carvalho, who was nominated for the 
office, had to be removed in a short time, as he could not work 
in harmony with the vedor* His first duty was the prepara¬ 
tion of a thombo of the villages with details of the revenue due 
from each, distinguishing those which had been assigned to 
the service of the temples. All claimants were summoned 
to produce their muniments of title to be examined and 
registered ; but the ini tial difficulty was encountered that none 
of the official records were forthcoming, it was suspected 
that those were being suppressed by interested parties, but 
Don Hieronymo was able from his experience to explain that 
as a matter of fact all such documents had been destroyed 
or burnt m the course of the protracted war ; the work had 
therefore to be prepared with the assistance of the best 
evidence which could be obtained. Several villages wero 
found to be held on ancient grants without payment of rent, 
and merely on condition of rendering some personal service; 
others had been recently assigned to private parties on 
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condition of p&yiug a cunt which hm to bo aubsteijiieiitly 
and several were held by mutiarea and canacapuUa* 
without any payment at all. This difficulty was settled bj 
fixing a temporary rent ponding tbo completion of tho thombo. 

A scheme for tbo disEr^mtion of the villager when available 
waa approved by the king ■ some were to be allowed to the 
captains in crbarge of stations occupied by Portuguese troops 
for tbo maintenance of tho garrisons ,f due consideration 
being had of tho allowances and provisions granted to the 
latter; the chiefs of the native soldiers who did not have the 
same allowances were to be treated with greater liberality; 
other villages were assigned to the captain-majnr T while a 
few' of the best, scattered throughout the country, wore to bo 
set apart for the special use of the king, bo that the captain- 
general might have when required the means of provisioning 
tho troops in any district* The villages of BotoU$d&% were 
reserved for the royal use, in view' of the Importance of the 
supplies of rice and aieca available from them ; the right of 
appointing the vid&nc over them was vested in the viceroy 
himself, and failing him in the vedor. These villages had 
been aligned by Don Hieronymo to Don Manuel de Azavedo 
for his good set rices, but the cancellation of this grant was 
ordered in 1617, Villages were also to be granted to Portu¬ 
guese engaged in the work of conquest and to native 
Christians who had displayed exceptional loyally ; the culti¬ 
vation of the lands was to be left in the bands of the 
resident villagers, where they were not available, native 
Christians were to bo given the preference, and failing these, 
Christian settlers were to bo invited over from St. Thoate. 
All those te whom villages had been granted were to bo 
compelled to reside within their holdings, Tho gabada rillagesj 
were capable of yielding a considerable revenue, and it w r asno 
longer to the interest of tho Crown that they should be utilized 
as they bad been under the Sinhalese kings ; some were 
to bo rented out, others allotted to parties, and a few reserved 
for the conduct of the war. 


* Mohultiura and kanakkapilkii. f Ribetro, p- H7. f Bulatgomn. 
5 A* da duperum Ren! : villagw of the roynl storm. H nr 

faiaddwn : h^neo the ditpemt village* of English times. 
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The king was in favour of compelling all thorn who had 
services to render in the making of guns, artn^ to taka 
up their residence in Colombo and Galle, but on the recommen¬ 
dation of the viceroy, who pointed out that the holdings of 
these people were barely sufficient^ for the maintenance of 
their families while the men were engaged on their duties, 
the existing custom was allowed to remain unaltered; they 
were however prohibited from selling any surplus aims which 
they made to any but the Portuguese authorities. 

The ancient royal claim to all the elephants in the country 
was asserted ; the vidanea over the aUtjas engaged in the 
hunt and over the panmeas who supplied them with fodder, 
whose services were indispensable in war, were placed under 
the command of the general, who was instructed to lend 
them to the vedor when they were required by the latter 
for purposes of the hunt; but the right to appoint the 
vidane over the hunters who noosed the animals was reserved 
to the vedor. All these vid&nes were to he selected exclusively 
from the Sinhalese. The sale of the elephants was in future 
to continue according to the existing custom, the best pur¬ 
chaser being the Naik ofTanjore. ' Though the people em¬ 
ployed in the hunt were service tenants, it was usual to supply 
them all with food and clothing while actually on duty. 
There last, who numbered about three thousand, had each 
to pay an annual sum+ and their headmen had to pay efeocuns 
in proportion to the privileges they enjoyed ; all these were 
credited to the royal treasury. Out of the villages set aside 
from ancient times for the maintenance of this department 
sufficient were to be reserved for the support of the people 
engaged in the work, and all the ancient customs were to he 
continued as under the Sinhalese kings. 

The Palleas* and Chaims had scattered among the villages 
of private individuals, preparing cinnamon for them, when 
their duty was to serve the Crown and to pay a certain 
number of larins a year according to ancient custom. The 

* This word also op pears as Form* , tun! £» explained by the PortUjfueft* 
editor f¥* Fannta* f which is improbable. I Lmdmk^ul from A. de S, 
Rajapakse Ifndaliyir that the PelUi ore tft* low«*t aubdiviiitm 

of tbo Kurundukoiti class of the SaLfigama cute* 
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owners of these villages were to he compelled to release t he m t 
and they were to return to the districts allotted to them from 
ancient times, and continue to render their ancient services. 
The monopoly of the cinnamon trade for throe years had been 
sold to Don Hioronymo when general for twelve thousand 
parddaa; this proceeding was disapproved of by the ting 
and its repetition forbidden. There waa much correspondence 
regarding the trade in this article, culminating m the instruc¬ 
tions given to Manuel ilascaranhas Homem as related above. 
All the gams collected on the king*s account were ordered 
to be sent to Goa and Cochin for sale, Don Nuno Alvarea 
Pereira had appointed Francisco Barbosa to be superintendent 
and vid&ne over their collection, but in the subsequent year 
the gem-yielding district had risen in revolt, and it was not 
found possible to collect any on the king T s account. An 
attempt was also made to develop the cultivation of pepper 
by ordering a moiety of all rents due to the Crown to be paid 
in that commodity. It was not considered desirable to 
introduce any innovation in the manner of collecting areas, 
but the vedor was specially recommended to attend to the 
supply of rice. 

The Christians of the fishery coast, who were subject to the 
ouvid&r of Mannar, were in 1613 permitted to select their 
own judges* the outrider being instructed to hold a vearly 
sessions sous to satisfy himself that justice was being properly 
administered. 

All mutiarw, otmacapul€& y and heads of kdralee and 
villages wore instructed to hold themselves subject to the 
orders of the vedor for the p reparation of the thombo, except 
when, as was frequently the ease, their services were required 
by the general for military and administrative purposes. 
The custom under the Sinhalese kings was that where a 
person died leaving no issue* all his property lapsed to the 
Crown* and one-third in case ho left issue surviving him ; 
this source of revenue was known as maratla* This custom 
was discontinued during the administration of Don Hioronymo, 
and the rules of succession which had been adopted in Goa 
in the ease of gentiles were ordered to be followed in Ceylon * 
as they were found to be a great aid to conversion* The 
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appointment o! a special officer to inspect the fortification* 
was authorized, and with a dew to present the wanton 
destruction of valuable timber and especially of jak,* the 
const ruction of vessels exceeding two hundred candied burthen 
was prohibited, and the captains and vid&ncs were forbidden 
to engage m any such work while holding office ; at the 
same time a rule was passed that no forest timber was to be 
felled without a license from the general. 

The hospital was supported by the alfandega revenue, 
which was found to bo insufficlent. Considerable suffering was 
entailed on the patients owing to over-crowding; provision 
was accordingly ordered to be made for its maintenance 
from the general revenue till sufficient funds were available 
for its support from the temple villages ; at the same time 
the viceroy undertook to provide necessaries, such as 
medicines, wheat, mattrasses, *c> T from India. 

It frequently happened that criminals to avoid arrest 
escaped into the country” of the infidels* where they led 
depraved lives, to the great danger of their souls. To amend 
this scandal GaUe was in declared a sanctuary a f where 
no offender could be arrested save for 3 bm majestt, false 
coiningr and the murder ol a sheriff or judge ; Colombo, which 
had originally been so proclaimed In the time of Andie 
Furtadcpde Mendonca, now ceased to be such, but the refugees 
there wore given a period within which to withdraw to GaUe. 

The system in vogue in regard to the appointment of 
vidines did not meet with tho approval of the king. These 
officers had a considerable share in the administration 
ol justice; in cases of breaches of the peace they wore 
in the habit of imposing a fine varying according to the 
position of the offender and the gravity of the offence ; when 
any one co mmi tted suicide through inability to avenge an 
affront offered to him by another, the offending party wee 
liable to a fine at the discretion of the Jf id fare* and in 


* A matter which had given ttmibla atnet* %\w earlustt timr* : 
P^IaedaiI ton Q T Alarch 15. I iT*4S ; Rib^ifa, p> 349. 

f I underhand that the kini'f BntHftrj at .VI admipe rtffcr fVLm*dijU» 
wu nich a *onctuary. 
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addition a levy was Impos'd upon the villages.* Though this 
latter custom was viewed with disfavonr, il w« daoidad to 
leave the matter in the hands of tho general. The vidanes 
had also the control of a largo body of service tenant*. whore 
aboqr was diverted towards securing them private profits 
by the manufacture of anus to be sold outside the Island, to 
the considerable detriment of the king’s revenue. It was 
not considered desirable to have natives in such offices, as 
they obtained thereby control over the men of w ar, and were 
thus enabled to revolt with facility. For instance, Simio 
Correa had nine of the best fcfiraK*, and the onlv sendee he 
had to render wa« to supply seven hundred lascorins—a duty 
for which two kdralfc would have amply sufficed. He had 
once, like his brother ,f risen in revolt arid joined the enemy. 
In March, Mill, some soldiers had deserted and escaped to 
Haipiftr, whore they were followed by the rlddne and the 
ouvidor and shot down ; It was asserted that this was done 
by Correa’s command, owing to a grudge he had against one 
of the soldiers. The king was anxious that he stiouJd be 
sent to Goa with his family t as he was considered too dangerous 
a subject to be allowed to remain in Ceylon any longer; 
but this order was cancelled on Don Hifronymo’s report of 
the importance of Ids services. The king further desired that 
the Sinhalese vidfaus should be replaced by selected Portuguese 
appointed for shorter periods, on condition of their residing 
within their districts, Don llieronyino, however, pointed out 
that the country wae not ready for so great a change, as 
the natives would resent the deprivation of the honours and 
offices to which they had been accustomed; he premised 
however to introduce the system gradually in the more 
nettled districts, while steps would he taken to reduce the 
number of lauds they held, the surplus being distributed 
among the more deserving lascorins. The viceroy had 


“ 1* ' raJI Usual when one committed suicide, having previously 
tteeuunced some pmm os the .-*«**, f or the iWwe ........ to exact 

8 “J* £ro[I1 t!,c party denounced, under the term of Pain,”— D'Oyly, 

" In a case of a suicide occurring in a vIEUg*, ........ the Soh6, 

nda inflicted a tine OH the inhabitant a.'t—CVylyft, «, 

T Domin^fn, 
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specially urged the desirability of releasing the lighting men 
from subjection to the lords of the villages, and he had 
recommended that they should he allotted an amunam of 
field and a garden each, and settled where possible in the 
Tillages of the Portuguese. 

The revenues from the temple village* wore estimated at 
the annual sum of seventy thousand oruzados—a sum 
amply sufficient for the maintenance of the entire Christian 
establishment in the Island. Several of these villages had been 
allotted to various bodies Uy the general without authority, 
and accordingly the cancellation of these grants was ordered, 
the income of all such villages being in future credited to 
the general revenue, A claim was advanced by the 
members of the order of St, Iraficisco to numerous 
villages which had been granted to them by Don Joao 
Pereapandar for the maintenance nf their colleges and 
seminaries and the support of their catechumens ; in spite 
of the unfavourable attitude of the vedor the king con¬ 
sidered himself bound, as Don JoaoV heir, to abide by the 
grant made by the latter. As regards the various religions 
orders in the country, a general rule was laid down that no 
allowance was to he made to them wi thout the special sanction 
of the king, and those - which were authorized were to 
1)0 paid from.the revenues of the temple villages as soon as 
they were available. In 1613 the Dominicans wore granted 
lor two years the same allowance as had been already given 
to the Augustinians : an appreciation was placed on record 
of the ser vices rendered by the Franciscans, whose work had 
suffered considerably from the disasters of 1603, and they 
were to be remembered in the distribution of the temple 
villages. Sixteen villages in the Three Kn rales belonging to 
the tjabttm* bad been granted to the Society of Jesus without 
permission, and in 161 * this grant was ordered to bo cancelled. 
and the society assigned the same allowance as the other 
orders. It was. however, found that it was already amply 
provided for in other ways: it held sixty*two villages of the 
pagoda of Muni$erao,t yielding over five hundred ftttrddet* 
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of throe larina wh ; within the limits of the Colozubo and 
other koral^s it hold Grown vil]agoa yi elding over four hundred 
pardons, aU of which was devoted to the society's college in 
Colombo ; these were held on a grant of Don Heironyruo, 
wliich the society refused to produce to the voder when called 
npeu to do so. It was also allowed three hundred xeraphins 
for the churches at KaymeL Chilaw, and Kalpitiya, this sum 
being paid quarterly at the factory at Colombo, Moreover 
tha two priests stationed at Matiagama, wliich wm the seat 
.if the dissAva of the Seven Kdral£$ + held twe royal villages 
jdelding two hundred xoraphirjH- 

i rreatar care was to bo taken regarding the instruction of 
converts, as the laxity which had crept in was leading to 
evil result*; and the allowances of the various religious 
bodies were to be regularly paid, as their non-payment had 
led to a suspension of the preaching of the gospel among the 
infidels. 

In viow of the prejudice created by the presence of Moons 
in the country to the service of God and the king, orders were 
issued m 1015 to forbid their further immigration.* 

On October 3, 1584. Don Joa-o Pereapandnr had passed an 
order exempting the casatim of Colombo K and their sons 
I wing casados, from the payment of all the dues which they 
had customarily paid to the royal treasury- Tliis exemption 
had been confirmed by the coimt-admirel when viceroy in 
lof»7 T but the privilege was withdrawn by tlte king in 1615, 
in view* of the lose it involved on the treasury and the 
temptation it hold out to piejury, the casados, however, 
Ireing ordered to be remembered in the allotment of the 
villages. 

By an order of Don Hieronymo of January 27 1 IB07, 
the ferries of Mutwal, at Golegavy, Matacoro, Nacolegam, 
and Betel, f had been granted to the ratmim of Colombo, 
The revenue derived from them was under two hundred 
cruzados + and the grant was confirmed by the king in 1015; 
but when it was at templed to place the mrnora in possession. 

* Ihfrir oiptilmon from rcrtugiu^^ territory Kindly twk place in 
1023 under Don. ConAta^tin» da 81 

t (?), Mottjikiuitiytt, and Watt ulcv. 
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Ei claim fM advanced to one of them by I cosado t and the 
matter was referred to court. Before a decision was arrived 
at, and in spite of the injunction of the vedor to the contrary, 
the camera obtained forcible possession of the ferry. Com¬ 
plaint was thereupon made to the king, but the cawiara 
finally gave up its pretensions and the matter was amicably 
settled. 

The camara also claimed under a grant of the same king 
Don Joao fifty bailors of cinnamon a year, and it was 
ordered to produce the documents on which the claim was 
based i at the same time it showed itself most obstructive 
in regard to the registering of the lands it claimed in the 
thornho, refusing to produce any title deeds, in spite of 
repeated summons, without a special order of the king. Much 
correspondence took place on the subject, and in 1617 peremp¬ 
tory orders had to be sent to compel it into a more conciliatory 
attitude. It also displayed considerable unscrupulousness in 
claiming the lands of private individuals p and appeared to 
regard all waste lands within the city as its property. But it 
was not without good grounds for complaint: the general and 
captains of the city interfered with its legitimate functions 
and its attempts to improve the condition of the city, with 
the object of gain to theinsdves, thus inviting the severe 
reprimand they received from the king in 1616. For years 
it urged in vain the immediate importance of repairing the 
fortifications of Colombo; nothing was done, though Pe 
Menesos had begun a rampart on the sea aide to protect a 
third of the city, the task being carried out by the service 
tenants without any expense to the king. 

In 1616 permission was granted to An tan Vaz Fereini, the 
vedor, whoso health had given way under the strain 
of continuous work , to return home for a holiday. lie had 
laboured long and honourably at his difficult post, in spite of 
the obstacles thrown in his wav' by the highest officers of the 
king; indeed. Don Hieronyrno himself as viceroy had to be 
reminded that the king expected him to support his faithful 
vedor with all Loyal tv. and to point 1 out to the general that 
the vedor took his orders from the viceroy direct. He had 
frequently to complain of the delay in the payment, of his 
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salary, in spite of tha emphatic ordera of the king on the 
subject; at tho time lie quitted office a sum of fourteen 
shousaud se rap kins wa3 still duo to him. Hardly bad he 
Mi when an urgent request was sent to Mm by the king to 
consent to remain in office for a year longer; but be \vm too 
ill to return to tbe scone of bis arduous labours, and with the 
advice of his council the new viceroy, the Condo do Redondo, 
who bad succeeded Don Hieronymo, appointed Lari^arote do 
Seisas in his place. The new viceroy was specially directed 
to carry into effect the orders which bad been so repea tedlv 
given regarding tlis fortification of Batticalo* and Trinconialec 
so as to forestall the Hollander, the important#) of the former 
arising from the wealth of the surrounding country, as its 
harbour was of little value, whilst Trincouialoe was capacious 
enough for ships of any draught; while the exclusion of 
the from Coy loti had now become an urgent question, 

as there was no doubt that their presence tended consider¬ 
ably to hamper the work of conquest. And once more tbe 
king repeated the instructions issued in IGOo:— 

" Oeibio ii the most important conquest to be achieved 
in India ; when with the^help of God you arrive at Goa you 
are strictly enjoined to oxort yourself to reduce the whole of 
it into submission to me ] many years have now elapsed 
since tbe task was first taken in hand, and it is well kuojrtn 
to you how vast an expenditure my treasury' b^ iuourod on 
this account/ 1 


SumEMESTAiLV XuTE. 


T\iv courtesy of the Very Rev. Father J. Cooreman, £LJ. t 
yicor-geiiural of Gaffe, bag placed at my disposal the following 
information regarding lha work of th members of tee Society of 
’fesus in Ceylon in 1G4 4 F und I have considered it durable La 
append it a* a suppkmenfary note to tiffs Paper. 

Ceylon woe o riginall y attached to the society's province of 
Goa T but in lefjl the new southern province of Malabar was 
created, with iff* headquarters at CoehiiL Out of tbe four Portia 
gueso dips^tvotiigti which were adhu mistered Ituil Cdrunbn. 
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M a tar a wa*. in charge of the Fnaadflcma, who had been t)w tirat 
io arrive in the Island ; the Jcemii« t who had como nart f were 
animated with the Sevan Karaite, the Aago&Uni*na with the 
Four Kerala, and the Latest arrival tho Dominican^ with 
Sabaregamuwa. This was in accordance with thr king h letter 
to the viceroy dated November 2H, LtitHJ. 

A import inndp in the year lli44 by the Father Provincial 
tn tilt 1 KinMTioi'gfiipral of the witty supplies the following 
details t-— 

In Ceylon there were two colleges, at Colombo and JaflnApAtam 
The former had the siip'in'isioD of the following 

rrakfener,* 

Moroto LMorstuwa): jwatrdti + St. Michael 

Vergampati LWokgaixipitiya, in Alutknm K6rale}: patron* 
St. Francis Xavier. 

Ur^ampnln (U»UiEnin|*olEi H in the same k^raSe) ■ patron, Our 
Lady, 

Matiagama, the capital of the Seven Kdrah-s (Matogauim, 
in Katupnii^LA Hat|)ftttu3r patron* the Atfauutptiou of 
Our Lady : attached to this were two churches, 

L'aynsel [ Kanininla t iltigal K,6rctk ): |matron, the Holy Mugi; 
with the church of Tiavila (Etiov,ftla r in the samo korak: 
patron. Our Lady) attached, 

Mudampc: patron K the Assumption of Our Lady ; annexed 
to it were the ehnrobw of Mura vi In : patron, St, Franck 
Xavier: and of Cataneria (Katamwriya f in Pitiful Kortd^J; 
patron* St. Ambrose, 

CfiiLoo (Chilaw): patron p St. Peter: with lhe church Of 
Anavilundanu attached ^ patnwit Our Lady, 

MLtnu.jt]ram (MunnaasaroTP) s patron, St- John the Bapt&t ; 
attached to it were the church-^ of Coouluvc ( Kokkulmvah 
Value heno (Walahena). ChMur, ntl in Pitigal K6r*h v . 

In the island of Oatpcti {Kalpipyal were two ri^inh-nceH, one 
being jVrezari* (patron, the Assumption ot Our laidy ]u having 
attached to it the church Tafoya: patmnfl. St, Peter and St- 
Ptal; 1 cannot identify cither of th*m place*. The second, two 
Portiigiicac leaf*ues to the south of Tataya, wo* Etalv (Ktalai); 
patron, St- Franck Xavier. Attached to I hi* were tb* chnrrhea 
al Xnliwpiilhn (Xuraiehrdoi t): patron* Holy t' fo*h ; Xavekaru 
(Xawtttakthlul: patron* Assumption of Our Lady; and Marii*?, 
four leagues from the above: patron. Holy Cross. There were 
also Christian* at Telle (TcLi), Folkure (Palaicholai ?). and E^dde- 
vaul { Fuludi vayul); there was aj*o on the mainland, npgwshita 
Ralph iy a* the -church of the Pn^ntatium The writer makes the 
name complaint m i> heard u>day hi the district of the dangers 
arising from B * ilie many elephant*, tiger*, amt lK.-arn P and,'"' ho 
adds, "the hostile Cingalco^ who roatn tluough these wood*/* 


* In One Vurtaen of ik Raid mliyu it in Slated that the port- from 
which VLdiyo Jfafiilara £L-_hI lo Jnttcuip»t*m from PuUnturn i» 1555 
wft-t Ahiflu-iipivA Tojji. 
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In n,L] there were under the snfwTvision of the Colombo college 
L1 ( 140 Ghmtifina, us well qa t ,4"20 children who wfim being 
cAt^hinod, 

Under the college of ilafTnnp&taiu were Lho following resi¬ 
dences ^ — - 

Cntiuidiiculum : jiatron, St- 
Fade [Fallai} ^ patron, Crucifix. 

Tambmum : patron* Nativity of Our l*ody 
Mugaroftile {^ioharnabu): patron. All Saints. 

AdiiVHt-lLi (Achuveli}; patron* Holy Ghost. 

Mailatti (HojBddi); patron, Our Lady of Angcta- 
Telipnlle {TeileppclaiV: patrons. St. Fetor and Kt. Paul. 
Malaga™ (Mallakenn}: patron* St + Ignatius. 

IWiitiripu (Panthitemppui: patron, Our Lady of Remedies. 
Chaugaue (Changauai) patron, the Holy Trinity 
Vatueote fVadditkkoddai }t patron, the Assumption of Our 
Lady. 

Car diva; patron , Our I.ihiy of Reined itt-;- 
( Apparently this last island was gifted to the society by Don Hieich 
nvrno cl* -V^avedo: king'* letter to viceroy, .Marcia 2S P 1608,) 

Iai all there were 32 F 287 Clkriatiaiia under this college; th*?re 
were beside^ l F OtH) Chris Liao* in the Vanni where thti-ro was no 
church,, and where for five years it had ho longer been possible 
for the fathers to go and pre ach. 

In the island of Mauipur were five renidenETcs. with a superior 
depending Immediately on the Eat her provincial, He was also 
the Father of ih* ChriMlan;^ whose duty it was to take charge of 
the catechumen*, and to look after the? mtoraba of th0 Chris- 
rians before the ecch -siaHtical aiad civil tribunals. Of the 
residcnce 7 the first was that of I he Carta** tho fisherim-n who were 
engaged in the |ws*rl fishery p and had for its patron St. Thoins-s i 
l I k* next w»,- called after its patron, Mail Pedro, Tho reddeno* 
of Careel was dedicated to Our Lady of Good Success* and had 
attached to it the church of Talaimanniir h patron St. La wren o*- 
Thc last, Tatavoli, patron St- Andrew, represented the first 
enrivorta under St. Francis Xavier, and frojn jiutotijz thorn came 
the six hundred martyrs. The total number of Christiaus in 
this island whs 5,,4o0. 


APFENDIX 


Mu. Pi E, Fpraxs’i! Paper os Pobteodihk Ctvuis, 

5th Augusts 

What Mr. Fieri a ha* actually ignored -n- my truudLitioni** in 
vol. IV. of fh-'Monthly Literary Register/ of two Important 
documents from the very volume* ol the Wwm do* Mpuc&j 
U ti lived by him for hia Pft|>or r One of these documents he MOD- 
loarkaa fully, with tu> huit that a full translation hod appeared 
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foufte&ii j’eflTfl age ; thv cither he d* ies not even mentiim, because p 
I pro&Liijjo, he was unable to understand the language (Spanish) 
in which it was written. In my footnotes to the^ two Papers 
I gave much of the information (with a good deal besides) that 
Mr. Pieritf now repeats. 

Mr, Kaifl Jilfeo ignores my trimdstion (in the same volume of 
tha 1 ALL.K.”) ol the description of Ceylon in 1613 by Father 
Manual Barrudoa, 

Therefore for Mr. Iberia to say that the period from 1604 to 
1614 H - had not been touched upon by any English writers to 
date ” was not only incorrect but unfair. 

M regards the Paper itself, I believe it gives an accurate 
a c m m ar y o i the eon teats of the royal letters referred to ; though 
it sugars from inadequate annotation, I notice a number of 
mbspeUinfts of names; but this is doubtless due to the fact that 
the proof h* iHi unto rriscted one. 

In the disousaian on the Paper I see that Mr. Pie™ ie stated 
to have said that the Sinhalese L *bad their king married to a 
Fortflgu^ wife, Dona Catharina . rf I tan only suppose Air. Pieria 
to have boon incorrectly reported, for Dona Catharine had i.ot a 
drop of Portuguese blood in her veins. 

That the Portuguese language was owr ■* fashionable 1 * among 
the Sinhalese l very much doubt Themixties to whom Mr. Pierh 
rofora doubtless originated the jargon ob Ungun /mnea which still 
survive under the name o! Indo Portagueiw, and which wuuld be 
unintolligiblo to a native of Portugal. 

Donald Ferguson. 


The Paper was oo:uiiipan,itxl by a naming comment ary 
oxplauatury of the various reform COS, Mr. Iloris also produced 
in hlubtratioii three low-tuuntry copper aan tuw of the fifteenth- 
sixteenth oeuturh*, some Portuguese coins* and a gold modal 
conferred by Governor Xortk on l>un Philip Sajnarakon tn 1R04, 

After concluding the Paper, be emuinuid: t+ When one 
realizes t he i action adopt od, by thy Port in their wars 

with iu5 P and think of the decades those merciless wsr lasted. 
Your Excellency will forgive \m if we may be still proud of‘being 
Sinhalese.” 

6. His Excellency the Governor: I will now invite 
remarks upon this eloquent Paper, which has been delivered in 
what I might call a pathetic Enannur^ It is one of the most 
interesting that I have hoard hi the Island, and a Paper wliioh I 
know those present here equally appreciate. 

6, The Hoy, SckiyauOda S c man gala Theho Hpoke of the 
excessive liareluiess of the Portuguese, who followed the Fame evil 
methods as Mahmud, known in Indian Juatory as the tL Imago 
breaker p employcd in destroying temples,, plundering their 
imumn&e wealth, burning villages, and oppressing the inhabi¬ 
tants. The temple lands wore taken for the Crown, the income 
of which was partly spent for the promotion of Christian faith 
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in maritime dist rict a. The Sinhalese Buddhists were looked upon 
os disloyal sub] wta, and fchegrworo tlierefore not given any employ¬ 
ment or rank unde* the Government, while the native Clitf bit inns 
were treated with Bpetisl partiality and favour. This act of 
injustice not only induced the Sighaleso Buddhists io embrace 
Christianity, but also multiplied in great measure the number of 
nominal Christians with selfish motives. 

T + The Mon. Mr. A, IvvNAiiAflin.u. speaking of tho title 
Ab bum " conferred in the times of the Portugusse Government In 
the nor thorn part of Ceylon, said that he could not at the present 
time say that the persons to whom it was granted were ail real 
noblemen of note, or whether some were net made noblemen by 
the Portuguese themselves by the title being given to therm He 
might say that It was not noblemen only who got the title, but 
others who wore raised to tho rank of noblemen on account of 
services rendered by them to tho Portuguese Government, That 
was a point which would require further study before they could 
endorse t lie opinion of Mr. Pieris. The destmetion of temples 
during the ti mo csf the Portuguese was great. One of the oldest 
tfindfi temples in Ceylon in the north wan destroyed by the Portu¬ 
guese, who razed the building to the ground* Tho temple wail 
commemorated in Hindti. lyrics about 1,500 years ago. The 
speaker instanced the destruction of other temples in t he north, 
at Nellur r at K&ori-inalai, oil of which had new been restored. 
Happily tho Portugno&e Government was short-lived, and tho 
prohibition of religions services and persecution referred to in 
the Paper had now ceased. 

8. Mr. C. W. Horsfall said he need not say how eager they 
had all been to listen to Mr. Fietia's Paper, but there was one point 
he also would like to rule? to, and that was the reference to the use 
of i lie word “Don." Hu the light- that the word "Dob," as they 
know it now and often saw it affixed to designations of people 
in Ceylon, wm the equivalent of the Portuguese term ,K Damp** 
and lit) wan under the impression that the term, at all events 
nowadays* was simply tho equivalent, of the term t+ Mr/ 5 
Of course* he would not question the accuracy of Mr. Plcria'e 
Htatemont in regard to its application to royal pesrsonages In the 
time referred to, hut he would awk Mr. Pieris ii he meant that it 
was exclusively devoted to those of high tank. The present use 
of the term must have altered. He instanced the uee of the term 
bA Monsieur 11 by tho French m its former application only to 
brothers of the royal family. Did Mr, Picric make any distinction 
between the term “ Don ** a* used now ami the term m used 
then ? 

Mr. P. B, Mohoapfa wished to know' the reason why tho 
Portuguese language and religion did not cea^e to exists while 
i ho But eh 3 angtiage hod ceased to exist loi tg age. The Portuguese 
had many songs, anti their music si ill existed. They heard it 
at festiviih^. Ats regarded their religion * the Portuguese were 
devoted to it + The Goanese prie&ts in Ceylon had so footered 
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their belie! that they had kept up their religion even up to date. 
As regards the Duteli p they never heard of Dutch .songs now; 
and as regarded their religion, the last minister was his namesake, 
David Morgoppa. Aitor luiu they bad ministers up [Hunted P but 
not hi regular succession, 

10. MudaiLyAr Mr. G. Wee&azoon said that the Portuguese 
occupation bad served a useful purpose* and paved the way for 
tho civilization introduced by the Dutch and the English, 

LI. Muduliyar Mr. W. F. Gunawaudpana stated that he had 
observed one import ant statement fur which authority net 
quoted. Mr. Picris hail identified the illustrious Mudahytir Don 
Fernando with another illnslrimis man, 8ismarakoon Rdla. He 
should give his authority for this identification. 

Further* in the course of his remark* Mr. IMeris had raised the 
question whether there was sanctuary under the Sinhalese kings. 
There clearly was; for when Keppilqiola and Madugalla DisaAve 
were captured after the rebellion of ISL8 + the InUor songhl 
sanotuary at th® shrine of the Tooth* from where ho was P however, 
removed by the guard who were escorting him, 

Mr. Pieris had said that there was a rruol custom among Sinha¬ 
lese kings known as mardla*jn. by which fcho king took .over the 
property of every man who died. The speaker considered such 
a custom impossible. For, the consequence would have boon 
the transfer of all property in the kingdom to the Crown, As the 
speaker understood it, mrardfuyu was the same as the /hi* which 
was customary in England in feudal times, and in Ceylon at the 
pri^erit day, bi the shape of the rate on probates and letter® of 
administration, 

Mr, rieris's viirw that this title Doin’' or “ Don 11 wan bestowed 
by the Portuguese only on the mobility Was not supported by foots. 
There were times when the Portuguese coffers ran low, and one 
of the means then adopted by the authorities for raising money 
was to bestow the coveted title on such of the native gentry' && 
awe willing tq pay for the honour. The speaker believed tliat 
the largest sum by this imans was rained in the kingdom of 
Jaffnap&t&m. 

Iff, Mr. P. F + Picria, in reply* said tliat as regards the title 
Dom M he was bound to confess that hi' was not thinking about 
♦Jaffna- In the case of Jaffna the Portuguese had not niurh to do 
with it ' t hf could not give the date Straight irff, but certainly they 
attempted to take the place in 1560, and were totally repulsed. 
It was about thirty years later that they established their 
supremacy, though it is curious to find the term "Dphi" as*d by 
ali the Mudaliyars who signed the TtmmLamtti- 

So far as the official designation of M Dom" wo* concerned, it 
was given only to noblemen and Sinhalese of the highest rank; 
that could be easily ascertained by checking the names given 
in Uro Portuguese records of those engaged in the tights. If it 
was a “ Dom* ,+ it a nobleman. Nurm tonH Arirkbiffl, for 
instance* are mentioned, but none ol them were “ Dorns/ 1 He 
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never came across any Portuguese document which referred to 
the sale of titles. Rut hi-re they hiul It from authentic documents 
that the people were ausitniing the title " Dum PT whim, they were 
net entitled to it. It was the same with rhe terms IE Appxi n and 
“ Appnbamy/' used in the present day by people who were not en¬ 
titled to use them. As for Sms lOtirekou, i Boc ttmentofl RtrmUidoi 
state that at the fort of Mat urn the commander was known 
among the Portuguese a* Bom Fernando, and among the natives 
as Samar akon. Tie:! Rdjdvaliy^ also makers reference to him. 

As to why the Portuguese language 1 lu& uufYived so tong in 
Ceylon, that was to a very large extent due to the early policy of 
the Portuguese. When t hey came out they meant to eokmw* to 
sett lo down t and fou lid families. They had t he Purtugucw marry¬ 
ing wives, and even princely and noble Sinhalese, like 

the 44 Prince of Ceylon *' and Doni Constant inu Mudsliyur. had 
Portuguese wives. Intermarriage wu much more frequent 
among the lower donee* and PerfcugttGse breame the fashionable 
Language,, oven Kdja 8ini]a 11. employing it in his official corre¬ 
spondence. With the Dutch it was different: intermarriage was 
no part of iheir policy, and their language wua never spoken in 
Sinhalese homes. And when with the loss of their power Dutch 
ceased to be the official language h their slaves remained r and 
with them Portuguese language was employed h till it became 
established as the household tali of the Dutch. 

With regard to Marallat oh he understood it.it was only in case 
of a man dying without mole Issue tlist oil his property escheated 
to the Crown. 

13. His Excellency hjs Governor! Ladies and gentle¬ 
men* it k now my pleasing duty to a.nk you all Eo give a hearty vole 
of thanks to the learned lecturer for the very mtereHtmg Paper 
read to its tlm evening. The Paper* as several gentlemen have 
remarked to-night, shows the deepest teacorch, and it will 1 m« a 
mart valuable add it ion to t ] ie records of t he Asiat ie Sot 1 kty. The 
wen tug in getting late, and I will not touch upon t ho many point* 
he referred i« t even if 1 wore in a position to do so. But I wikh 
to point om that it is very' interesting to mo a* a 3cotema« t<i learn 
iIlol the Sinhalese, equally with the Scots, have never been con¬ 
quered. doubt the Portuguese have been in t he same petit ion. 
Tha second point of interest to me, and of interest to my friend 
titling on my right (tho Hon. Mr. John Fergitncmh Is that the 
bii}lui|»se were able to offer a long resistance to I he Portiigttcse 
owing to their obtaining iho opium they got. referred to in tho 
Paper read. Three hundred years ago some individual made a 
great point of this trade, but difficulties were |>ut in the way, 
probably* os T have found in Sumat ra. where anna and ammu¬ 
nition wore being introduced for tho benefit of these people to 
enable a war to bo prolonged, jimt as opium was introduced to 
keep the Sl^hah^e lighting. 

Mr. Pterin Lh a gentle]nan who hay taken the greatest interest 
in this matter of the Portuguese hi Ceylon* and 1 haw i filiated 
hie sympathies foro small project I am startingi that n[ obi Mining 
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find preserving portraits of All the old Governors of Ceylon. 
Portuguese P Dutch, and English. There is no such record m the 
Colons 1 ' At the present moment. It will require a great deal of 
w'ork. As regards the Bturt^tiw Governors* tho work cannot ho 
entrusted to bettor hands than that of Sir. P. Fiona, T have to 
thank him once more for the very valuable Faper read this 
evening. 

U. The Hon. Mr. A. Kanaqasabai proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to His Excellency the Governor for having kindly 
consented to come there that evening and occupy the Choir. 
Mr. Pierfe had remarked upon hin having had io sentence to jail, 
soma time ngov a man bearing the name of one of those Portuguese 
grandee?. His EnceUiinty, as they oil knew, wo* interested 
not only in tlior Society f but also irf the maintenance of the 
members of groat families in Ceylon, and with that object in 
view li ad decided to establish agricultural and industrial schools. 
Ho hoped that that would be the means of saving those gresi 
descendants from week and ruin and incarceration. 

15. Dr. A. Willey seconded the vote of thanks, and this 
brought the proceeding* t o a close - 


COOfCIL MEETIHQ. 


Colombo Ifweinn, ffcpkn&vr 19. I90S , 

Present; 

The Hon. Mr. J, Ferguson, C.M.G., President, in Chair. 

Mr. A. M r Quna&Akera, M ud a - 
liyAr. 


Govern¬ 


or. R, Anthonie 
mont Arcliiviat, 

Mr, P r ArumichalatJi H M. A. p C.G$. 

Mr, S. de Silva. Onto Murialiyar. 

Mr- E. R. GfMmiiratjuu J.R , 

Gate Mudsliyilr. 

Mr. Gerard A. Joseph* Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 


Mr. RrCr Kailas* Fillai, Mudiv 
Hy4r. 

Mr. F. E. Pieris H M.A. P CC &- 


Bumne 44, 

J. Bead and confirmed Minutes of last Council Mooting held 
on June 20, 1&U3. 

2. Laid on the table the following list of Member* elected by 
Circular i— ■ 

11> Edward Carlyle Andufscm : I (a) F. Lewis, 

recommended by { (&) G. A. Joseph, 
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(£) Jolm Lowi/i Taueock 3 reborn- 1 la) C. M. Fernando, 
mended by 1 (ft) G, .4. Joseph. 


(3) Godfrey Edward MadewoEa 
Pmctor: recommended by 


[ (a) F. FT. Madder. 
r j (6) T, R. L. Moone- 
rnAlkk 


(4) J«nee Conroy, B,A_, C.C.S. 3 j (a) J. Harward* 
recommit tided by | (ft) P. E, Pier10. 


Thomas Howard Chapman. 

A_M,I.C,E. r Provincial Engb (a) 4. N. Galbraith, 
neer p P. W.D.: recommended (ft) H, W. Codrington, 
by 

(6) Dr. William C. Fieri*. M.B. h I (a) G. 4. Joseph. 

C.M, 3 recommended by I (ft) P, E P Pjerts. 


(7) Charles Rogers ArtoAraJliam. 
of Travaneore, Trivandrum : 
recommended by 


(a) A, G. T*mbyeuiya- 

gam. 

(b) T. P. Madlacimm- 

pillai. 


(8) Eqgeoe W, JayaTirdftni, R*r- 
mter-ot- Law, Inner Temple ; 
recommended by 


|o) Ck A. Joseph, 
(ft) P^ E. Pieris. 


(ft) Dr. EmniajiJOl Robertrt Ratna- 
weera, F. f\F.S. p M.R .Q.g - 
recommended by 


(tij C + M. FemAado, 
(ft) G. A." , Jo3eph, 


(10) Theodore ^Tcxlfred ’AVijtwingho 1 

JayawaTdan.Pi, District Eiisrf- (a) C, M, Fernando* 
nfcer, P, W* D,: recommended A. Joseph, 

by j 

1.11) Raxnndall Constantine. B.A. f (a) R. H. Ferguson. 

C.C.&i recommended by \ (ft) J, HnrwarcL 


(12) Rev. Walter J. Noble• recom¬ 

mended by ? «- 

(13) Forester 'Aupstua Obeye- 

flekprPi M-A-, Bamntcr-at- 
Lfiw, Inner Temple 3 rfpeorn- 
inended by 


(a) B. H. FerguBom 
(ft) J. HarwartL 


in) Mon. Mr 3. 

Obeyesekere, 
(ft) G. A. Joseph* 


C. 


3- Resolved that the following Member bo elected;— 

A^t'nfl Marikar Hamid: re- [ fa) M. A. C. Mohnmed. 
comm ended by | £&)JG. A Joseph. 
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4 Laid on the table a letter from the Hon, the Colonial 
Secretary. dated July 4, IMS. regarding the reprinting of h, 
Wijftsiijha Mudflliyar'o English translation of the MaMua^H. 

Revived,—That the Honorary Secretary do write to Dr. 
A. K. Goom&nuw&ny inquiring when Professor Geiger s tranalo- 
tian of the Cambodian manuscript of tlie MaWteaiyso us likely to 
be ready for printing. 

5 Laid on the table a Paper entitled ■' */>ubi*r PasMfcfcwu. or 
the Dialogues of Vfciaht* on Wisdom," by Mr. r.ArunAcKalam, 
MJL, C.tLB, 

Tl^lced,—Tliat the Paper be referred to Mndaliyars R. C. 
Kenlks* fhllai and E, R. Gormaratm for their opinions. 

0, on llw table Mr, H. W, Codrington’s Paper entitled 

“ Gottis on the Smith Caste,” with the opinions of the Members of 
the Council. 

Resolved,—ThattlwPaper be published in th# Journal without 
being read, anti t hat MudaliyAr Simon do Silva be asked to kindly 
AiuialttUi it, 

7, Ijdd on the table a letter from Dr. A. K. ConmAraamvmy 
regarding his Paper entitled “ Greek influence on Italian Art. 1 

Resolved,—That tin* Paper be not printed in tho Journal or 
nwl at a Meeting, as L>r. CoomtatewAroy lias already pnblwhed it 
eJauwhef^- 


g Laid on the iabJo Circular No. 37® of August ^0 + L&fti, 
cout^iiuiuF the opinions of tho Hon, Mr, J- P. 

H C P Bell and R. G. Antbonifta nn the Paper entitled * rhe 
Dutch Embassy tc Kandy in mt-im" by Mr. P, E. Piens, 
M.A., C.C.S. 

Resolved,— That the Paper be accepted for reading and 
publication in tlie Juiirnttl- 


0. Laid on the table CSreuUtf No, 41 of February I. ISKIS, 
containing the opinion* of the Hon. Mr, J. P. Lewis arul Mr, R-*■ 
Antluwiis/. on the following Papers by Mr. A. 13. Buultjcn*. B.A., 

Advocate:— 


i ft) Trai^lntiofi of a Dutch iiianuaeript entitled u The £xocu- 
Ieoh of Petm Vuyat p Governor of Ceylon. I"SS-HEft. 1 '* 
( 2 ) Translation of a Dutch mmuiseripf entitled +A The Dutch 
tjftet l eh ha Company and the Peace of Amiens, ISOS." 


Rcaulvcd.—Tlifit Mr, Btiuitjene bo thanked for sending those 
Papers to t be Society, and in farmed that the Council regret 
t>sni Paper (1) fc not suitable for the Journal but that Taper (2) 
will be refewd to the Bmident f«r ftirllier opinion- 

10. Resolved,—That the date* and buaincEw for noSt General 
Meeting be Sefc in the Itfwida of like Kefroiariea, 
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SUMPTUARY LAWS AND SOCIAL ETIQUETTE OF 
THE KANDYANS. 

By T- B. PAHNATELLA. 


The Kandyans had been under their native kings until 
they became the subjects of the English Crown in 1 b 1 > >- 
Since the time they began to associate with the English they 
have been gradually changing their customs and habits. But 
there are still many among them who adhere to their old 
sumptuary laws and customs. 

Even the rich have had from time immemorial an aversion 
to unnecessary expenditure. Most of the people do not go 
beyond limits, except those who have been educated in the 
English style. Though a Kandyan may have plenty of paddy 
fields, money,oxen, buffaloes, &c., when he goes on a journey 
he does not make use of a carriage or a horse. According to 
his way of thinking such expenditure is unnecessary. He 
thinks he should rust incur expense by employing a carriage 
for a journey which lie can accomplish on foot. He does not 
spend a cent for a journey which occupies hint a day or a 
day and a half. Tills economy be effects by travelling the 
whole way on foot, taking from home a bai^/iya (rice 
wrapped in a whorl of the areoanut palm) for Ivis meats on 

hk journey, _ ^ 

The staple fetid of the Katidyans consists of rice and 
vegetables. To cat meat and fish is unusual. Neither meat. 
lr*sh fish, nor dried fish will be bought, except for an import¬ 
ant feast. 

The outlay foe clothes is nlao limited. One should have for 
outdoor wear only two cloths and a handkerchief, and for 
home wear two more cloths and an additional handkerchief. 
Bound the waist, the Sinhalese wrap a cloth, which hangs 
loose and form* the covering for the lower part of the body 
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One of the latter cloths m called tofiimam rtdda and the other 
fuMms-konama, The tofamdra rtddn is used while the hamas- 
k-'/netna is with the washerman, No new cloth is bought until 
the hamaA-kfomma is old and unfit for use. 

Every family has a fund in reservo. This household 
fund remains untouched even when buying a new cloth. 
Such a purchase is made with money obtained In any other 
way r m wages t qt by selling an animal that is reared, or straw, 
or anything that may not be needed for immediate use. 
The wife and children are also provided with clothing in tho 
same way. The wife should have only two dro&ses T one for 
borne use and the other for outdoor m 

The women do not possess more than one ornament of 
the same kind; while some have none at ah. When occa¬ 
sion demands, such women have to borrow from a friend or 
relative. Even if there be a reserve fund in the house, it 
is left untouched in this case. An dmehchirdla (village 
headman) or other jitfante (gentleman or office-bearer) can use 
for ton years at least a fa very long and broad cloth 

wrapped round the waist) made of calico or Turkey red cloth. 
No new tuppattiya is bought until tho old one is worn out. 

When an umbrella is bought from a shop and has been 
used lor some time f a cover of calico or red cloth ia put 
over it. Even if the riba of this umbrella are broken, it is 
not thrown away, but they arc replaced by now ones. Some 
people* however rich they may be s will never in the course of 
their life buy an ornament or a cloth or an umbrella, but will 
borrow from others. The clothing and ornaments of low 
caste people are abo defined. They are not allowed to 
spend much on threse things. 

Formerly no low-cast® woman was allowed to wear a neck 
ornament, unless she be of the Potter or Smith caste: but 
now this custom is dying away. In ancient days a low- 
caeie man was forbidden to wear a coloured cloth, or a cloth 
embroidered with coloured thread, in the presence ol a Radala 
(highest grade of Vella la caste), or within the precincts of Jtahd 
Nuwara the great city/" *.<r.. the capital, Kandy). Because 
of these things low-caste people need not spend much for their 
clothing and jewellery* 
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They are as careful of their paddy and rice they 

are of their gold, silver, and money, No more than four 
Pundit [equal to a quart) is cooked at a time for a family 
conflicting of four persons. Half a coconut is used for a 
meal, urde^ the household is large a when a whole nut may 
bo used, tf a single guest comes after a meal is prepared, it 
is usual to make him share in what i s already prepared, 
without anything being added. But a larger quantity of 
food is prepared if the guests are more in number. No 
more than a handful of rice is given to a beggar, though there 
may be any amount of rice and paddy in the hou«e. When 
a Eodiyd (outcast) approaches the house for the purpose of 
begging, never anything more than afoAa (measure varying 
from three to four quarts) of paddy ia given ; and when 
some one comes to collect for a religious ceremony* nothing 
more than one hmdum of paddy, half a hundmm of rice* 
and a cent or two is given, 

If one of the household is unwell* a member of the family 
goes to a native physician with about a gonna (twenty 
or so) of betel leaves, as it is thought inauspicious to go 
empty-handed and tell him of the sickness. The messenger 
ifl given gome medicine free of charge, which he takes home 
to he given to the pat sent, Even if the patient » cured, 
sometimes the doctor in not remunerated. In the case of 
serious illness* the physician is bound to visit the patient 
and administer medicines, If a decoction or a cJwma 
(powder of pulverized drugs) ia to be made, most of the 
ingredient* are got from the neighbours. Only those ingre¬ 
dient* that cannot be obtained in this way are bought from 
the k&ia (boutiques). Not oven in most serious cases does 
the doctor demand a fee. Of course he docs not refuse any 
offered compensation in the shape of money after the recovery 
of the patient. Very often the physicians get one or two 
pEyttmkada (pingo load presents*). These consist of different 
kinds of confectionery and fruit T such ns plantains, &c. 
They do not charge a fixed foe as do English doctors, 

* A •* picLgo load "* ia BA much m a Mi&n ran curry on hi» ihduldef a.I 
tiither end uf n, long flexible pioco of afeowmt wood shaped for tlm 
purpose 

I 
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The services of the astrologer, exorcist, and tutor are also 
sought for just in the same way. 

Whan the help of the carpenter is required for making a 
piece of furniture or doing carpentry to a house, the Kandyan 
goes in search of a good one. The carpenter must be fed by 
him so long as the work lasts. No lee should be paid, oven 
after the work is finished ; hut it is customary to give presents 
and rewards in the shape of money, according to the means 
of the employer. Xn addition, some give a suit of clothes 
bought or made for the purpose. 

When a ryot nm& short of some implement, such a 
plough, n mamaCy (kind of hoo) p iffla (kind of bill-hook), n 
sickle, or knife, he docs not buy it. If he is in want of a 
plough, he gets one made by a native ploughwright-, rendering 
him a little help. If he is in want of a matnoty. he gets it 
made by a blacksmith for a small consideration or by helping 
him in some other way. The same method is adopted in 
procuring other implements. There are castes who are almost 
hound by social laws to supply others periodically with 
implements of cultivation, pottery, rJiunam (lime), ropes, 
mats, fte. Such people must be given paddy or money, 
either half-yearly or annually; hut if given lauds for cultiva¬ 
tion (to pay back in kind), neither paddy nor money need be 
given back. 

When a Kandyan's land is to be ploughed, no more expenses 
are necessary than feeding the ploughman, whether he ha* 
buffaloes or not. If he lb in want of eight buffaloes or more, 
he need not hire them. If he has got one buffalo, it is easy 
to get hie land ploughed by ten yoke. A few days before 
ploughing he has to go to eucli of his neighbours as have 
oxen, and ascertain from them whether they will be able to 
lend their oxen for use that day. He is then sure of getting 
them, provided they have not been promised to others. 
When he has borrowed the services of his neighbour’s oxen, 
ho should in turn lend his, H ho gets certain work done by 
his neighbour in Kis field, he must return the like to him. 
If he gets his field reaped, say by ten men, he himself should 
work for them in his turn. Hina work (cultivation of grain 
grown on dry land) , which is distinct from the cultivation of 
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paddy, which grows on wet or emlddy ground, or any other 
cultivation, and fieldwork are never done lor wages, bnt by 
mutual assistance, bb in the case of ploughing.* 

II the work hs for a headman or some one of consequence, 
ho should go to his neighbours and invite them to do his¬ 
toric by offering them betel. When such is the ease, it is 
not customary to go and work for his neighbours in his 
turn; but he should give those who work food and drink. 
Tlta native nobility get their work done in this way. Other 
classes do their work by mutual kulp.t 

When a party is entertained at a house, or when there is a 
festival, the custom is to go round the village and collect the 
things necessary for it from friends,, without any payment. 
Anything that it Is Impossible to get this way is bought from 
the bazaar. 

Though expenditure is curtailed @o carefully in such case*, 
when anything is done for tlie sake of ‘‘show," or when ha 
is involved in a law suit, or seeks to secure a post under 
Government, the Kandyan spends his money extravagantly. 
Ill olden days there was a custom of paying money openly to 
dignitaries to secure a post, A sum of 500 ridi was offered 
to the Disawa (chief of a province) for getting charge 
of a district, Ac. For other posts also there were fixed 
amounts. J Even at the present day, in conformity with 
that custom, Kandyans do not liedtato to sell their lands 
in order to gain Government posts. But it is not usual to 
spend their money so unsparingly either for raiment and 
ornament r food and drink, or for their case and comfort. 

Now as to the social etiquette of the Kandyans. 

When a woman is confined, the females in the neigh¬ 
bourhood should visit the child and Its mother. If the 
new-born baby is not handed over to the female visitors to 
take in their arms, it is a breach of etiquette They would 
certainly be offended were the custom omitted. When the 


* Seme people have new adopted the tins tarn pf hhifig iftkrfpurcra. 
t In the work s«F the ryot th«f* On? oertsirt thiogfl to be done* by 
womeu- 

tflf rumour )j&» uot + the hi custom tk ha* not ol(ogvth*T dic'd out.— 
B, + Hon. 
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nsLatives living at a distance cornu to know of the birth ol the 
child, they come one by one with a presentation box, or 
basket, full of sweetmeats, plantains r &c. To them also the 
baby should be handed- On such occasions too it is usual to 
give presents to the child by those who love it. 

The expenses at childbirth, puberty ceremony, wedding 
celebrations, and funeral rites, are limited. At every one of 
iheso oecaabiis the dhoby (washerman) is benefited most; 
but even he is prohibited from asking anything more than 
ihe fixed amount. A request for more than the amount is 
never granted- Though it is not usual to give wedding pre¬ 
sents to relatives, every one invited r whether main or female, 
is bound to give presents to a girl at the ceremony of her 
coming of age. If one cannot afford to give a present, it m 
customary not to attend the festival. 

When a kinsman is seen approaching the house, some 
one should go forward a step or two to welcome him. and 
having conducted him to the house, should offer him a scat- 
11 he is not closely related, it is against etiquette for the 
visitor tq take a seat without being asked to do so. When a 
loW'Caste man comes into a house he should remain standing 
until he b given a mat or a kofantha (the lowest kind of stool, 
roughly made out of a piece of log) to sit upon. And it is also 
against the rules of etiquette to delay in giving him a kotomba 
or a mat. 

Whan relatives meet together and sit at meals at a festival 
it is wrong to begin to eat, although food is served in full, 
without permission from the company. One should not ask 
for rice, or for certain curries, whilst feasting. It is the woTk 
of those who wait to watch carefully and to supply the wants, 
whether rioc or other things. 

Whilst, feasting only the respected members of the company 
may speak, and it is unbecoming to say anything disagreeable. 
Water should be served round before coiling for the repast. 
Without doing this, it is very wrong to invite the guests, 
saying in a homely style, “ Apt itin bat feimii ” 14 Now let 
us eat rice, 11 as is ubuaI in the household on other days. 

Dignified language, like " AJtiiLu sappayam vemu” “Lit 
us partake of there past, 11 most be user! respectfully to 
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the assembly. It is wrong to use such eoUoquial terms as 
warm (“come"), tft^aen (“give*% pakyan ( i[ go ,, ] J either 
to a superior or to an equal in an assembly. Such terms as 
ayuh&wan (< e good sir H ) ? yahapat venta (“ please draw nigh ”)* 
lebmt/a please give it'*), ammo (“may I * 5 )* are suitable. 
While partaking of food the individuals composing the 
assembly should be spoken to m respectfully as possible. 
Whilst in company it is uncivil to get up and walk away 
after meals before others. One should wait without washing 
his hand, oven if he has finished before others, till they also 
finish eating- On all important occasions the ladies should 
be fed drat. It is also becoming to feed the pi ngo-bearers 
who have accompanied the guest beforehand in an outhouse. 
When they are served with water, the chief among them 
should be served first. Even if one should attempt to serve 
the wrong person, whether among gentle or'common folk s 
by mistake T it should not be allowed by others, but the 
proper person should be pointed out. 

Should a kinsman call at a house even on a day of no special 
importance, ha must be welcomed by going forward as afore¬ 
said, questioned about his "pleasures and sorrows."' and 
meals prepared as soon as possible. It is against etiquette 
to ask such questions as “ Are you hungry ?” "Should any 
thing be prepared? ” &c. After serving him with food. &c., 
he should he questioned concerning his visit, and when he 
gets ready to go away, one or every one of the inmates should 
follow him some distance. It is customary to go as far ns the 
stile, if not further, in following the visitor- 

Strangers should also be treated respectfully, though not 
to the same degree. When a worthy man comes into the 
house he k saluted. This is done by bringing the palms in 
contact in front of the face and making: a bow. This is the 
national greeting among the Kandyans. It is the usual way 
of greeting, as hand-shaking is among the English. If one is 
alutvd by another at a gathering or when alone, whether 
with or without the offer of betel* the salutation must be 


* The SiyhblCtiu IfthgtiagB li full of ntfptfrtful XrtmA which fan 
hanlbr be tron^Enlod into English. 
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returned. If it is not so returned, it is against etiquette. 
When one offers forty betel leaves (two sets) to a headman 
or a ttifamfi. the giver must first cut the stalks of the 
Leaves, then approaching, place them with a slight 

bow in the receiver's stretched out hand, with the stalk 
end towards him. Saluting should follow this. It is against 
custom to break these rules and hand over betel in an 
assembly If a present ie to ho given for a favour, it must 
also be placed on betel so given- 

Soon after meals every one must be offered a quid of betel. 
This is done by placing the betel Leaves, chopped areeanuts, 
ehunam r catechu, tobacco, and spices (cloves, &e.), 

neatly on a kind of tray (of metal or wood, sometimes highly 
ornamented), which is passed round so that every one may 
select according to his taste. Three different trays must be 
got ready: the one for the ladies 1 chamber should either be 
handed to. or placed near, the chief lady of the company: 
the other should be placed near the chief man of the gentle¬ 
mens party , and the third handed over to the head servant 
for distribution among therm 

If a wedding party is coming to a hoinse, s messenger 
should be sent m advance. When the party has come within 
a calls distance of the house, it should stop and fire a gun 
once or twite. This wd! be answered by the inmates of 
the house when they are ready to receive the party. Alter 
thin the party should be welcomed by those of the house 
coining forward, led into the house, and well attended to. 
The routine of entertainment boss already been described. 

When a death occum in, a village, the other villagers on 
hearing the news should go to the house and condole with 
that household. If one has an aversion to go to a house where 
there b a dead body, ho should go at any rate as far as the 
stile, speak to the head of the house, and condole with him. 

Assistance should be rendered towards the cremation, or 
the interment, of the corpse. If one has anything necessary 
for the funeral, it is customary to give it tree of charge. As 
soon as the ceremony is over, all wash their heads (applying 
Limes, &c., either green or boiled), bathe well, and go to their 
several houses: alter which each neighbour bring* a covered 
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bosket of riee to the mourning house and reluraa home. Tkut 
there is no need of kindling a fire in the house of mourn¬ 
ing for a day or t wo. Some postpone bringing the rice until 
the second day 5 and sonic even to the third. After this the 
relatives at a distance begin to visit the mourning family 
day after day with baskets of rico. It is an inviolable 
custom to pay a visit to such a bereaved household, even if 
there be slight enmity. In the case of serious disease also 
the neighbours come and lend assistance in various ways. 
They go in search of physicians, fetch drugs, and so forth. 
Such assistance is not rendered only when there exists 
downright hatred. 

WSjen a low-caste man meets one of a high caste or 
approaches his house, he should make a bow and salutation 
in the manner already dcscribcdr He who is saluted in this 
way should acknowledge it simultaneously. with a very slight 
salutation of the same tind- 

When a householder has collected a number of men from 
the village for some work or other, he should treat them with 
due respect- If it is field work, the plan of the work and the 
method of executing it should be explained to the most 
respectable one of the company. Then hfip, addressing the 
others, will say : Kinsmen, it is fitting for us to do this 

gentleman's work to the best of our ability. Therefore 
please do (such and such work}. 11 Sometime® he use® such 
expression® as thin : “Do not leave anything undone t lest 
there be aught to our shame after we have finished the work 
and gone/ 5 In entertaining these people* by serving them with 
rice and betel, none of the rule® of etiquette that are obser\ed 
at a wedding feast should be violated. When they are about 
to begin to work, no one should start*it who is not Ik to do 
so* On such occasions the juniors meat watch the procedure 
of the eldcrSi and follow them accordingly. It is a custom at 
an assembly to follow the elder® in every act done. If there 
is an arrangement for a dance or anything of that sort to be 
performed before an assembly, permission to begin must first 
be obtained from the head person in the company. If the 
teacher of the performer happen® to be present, the pupil 
should hand over his u*tekkiy& tu small hand drum 
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shaped like an hoar glass), or any other instrument of 
music on which he plays r to his tutor, salute him t and get 
permission from him also. The dance then begins. It ie 
wrong to attempt either to dance or play a tune without this 
preliminary ceremony. 

Soon after the liar vest is over, alms should first be conse¬ 
crated to Buddhist priests with the rice prepared from the 
new paddy. Next, new rice should be prepared, with special 
curries, for feeding parents, either by inviting them to one's 
own house or by taking the food to them, The day on 
which the new rice is cooked is also observed its an frccasiou 
of festivity on a smaller scale. 

Nearly all visit their relatives with ,+ pingo loads ” when 
the Sighofeso Now Year is drawing nigh. In this way when 
a kinsman pays a visit to a house with one or two pingo 
Loads K he should be welcomed with affection in the aforesaid 
manner, and entertained with food and drink according to the 
means of the person visited. It is against custom to return 
the baskets empty in which confectionery was brought. 
When they are returned, either rice and curry, or other 
sweetmeats and kin-bat (rice boiled with milk of the coconut) 
must be put into them, Sometimes, if there is no way of 
getting them so replenished, the bjiskets are not returned 
when asked for, but are kept back with the words “We will 
send them later/' This means 44 A return visit will be paid 
in a lew day* with baskets filled with confectionery/ 1 If this 
^ not done si is below the standard of due etiquette. If a 
son, or a daughter, or a son-in-law. or a younger brother, 
or some such one, visits his elders with a cl si Id and with 
a pingn load, it is customary to give present* to the child. 
These presents sometimes consist of money and sometimes 
of clothing and ornaments. 
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KANDYAH MUSIC,* 

By Mitt.VWALAtENN^ BaN'DAR, 

Kandyan music is Sinhalese music.t In later Kandyan 
times, in the maritime provinces, the ancient system ef music 
began to decline owing to various causes which cannot be 
discussed in a short essay each as this. In place of the ancient 
music the low-countiy Sinhalese began to adopt the borrowed 
NMagtim and Hindustani tunes imported from Southern 
India, and the rahrina, dole, violin, and accordion displaced 
the ancient musical instruments. Later on f in the upper 
circles, the piano displaced the One does not now 

often hear “topirinipTfl Sh and +! Jjoi7d tapiriiiti& songs to the 
tunes of the rawkiiina and the dole. Hindustani vfit&s have 
displaced them, but the change is not to be regretted. The 
following are Hindustani vnhm ;— 

(I) Itaja 1 06 mai kaw maM, Indara mi Rdjd> 

(2} Jdlala rd U san —M^firo tera julata rd il &an. 

Most of oitr Jnwddarappad'a songs are of the above and 
similar times. 

Hero is a specimen of Kapririmt tunes 

Lala lala—M lala—lala lain—la. 

We have no ancient tunes that correspond with the above. 

It is curious why the ancient tunes were rejected by a section 
of the Sinhalese in favour of such as the above. Perhaps it in 
a matter of taste, and tastes often differ. 

The Kandyans however stuck to their native music; and 
although we have only a very few really clover musicians at 
the present day, it can bo said that the ancient science has 
not yet become extinct. 

* Abridged Irotn a voluminous ^oj^r by die writer, who is roispon- 
Aibta for proof correc lions. “-B, , Hon. Sec. 

t As £ know nbnolu^ly nothing of Wtstum music, it is a matter of 
grout difficulty to writo an accurate trptaiuitinn or a correct account 
of Siijholcftc niiifliL', Having some know 1 bodge of Kandy an Tti/o Sdslra, 
in which I took sonau intercut in the past, and a very largo collection 
r 'f nnnu^fript^ h ths Society's notice calling for an tempted mo 

to undertake tho work, for which 1 dnioH 1 ani but little ipuilitied. 
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In former times* indeed till quite recently, the Kandyan 
nobility, even the great Adigara, learnt to sing, dance, and 
play on musical instruments. It was an accomplishment 
among them then as it is now among the Wei terns. The 
dancing and the playing I refer to must not be confounded with 
the dancing and playing usually wen performed by 4E devil 
dancers, ?p The vind and the udfJrki were I believe the only 
instruments used by the upper classes, and the dances and 
the dancing something like what is described below. 

Hands moving as if intent on portraying a number of pictured, 
feet moving as easily and as quickly and an iiarmonioustr with the 
imaic of the vinci as mercury amalgamates with gold.— 

The Adi gars., Disiwas, and other wealthy Nilames had 
their private hands of musicians attached to their ttiolaiu, 
kept up at great expense. The Dev ala and Yihara had their 
own establish meats maintained at much expense; while the 
famous Kavikdra Afatfmra attached to the 3/o#d Wd^ala 
(Kandyan Court) was under the immediate supervision of no 
le$s a personage than the Prime Minister himself, the Patti- 
gampaha MaM NibmL Honorary rank. Landed property, 
and rich presents used to be bestowed on the musicians 
for talent and proficiency. All the celebrated poets, musi¬ 
ciana a and wits were at one time or another attached to Ms 
Kavikdra Maduwa for a certain period. But this is all past 
history. Mot one Nilani£ to-day to my knowledge takes the 
least interest in things of thig .sort, duo probably to force 
of cine Uhls Lances. They have neither the money nor the in¬ 
fluence to keep a thing of this kind going for any length of 
time. His time he spends in business, which hardly brings 
him a sufficient income to keep up a becoming position 
according to his rank; and the native musicians are Left to 
shift for themselves. 

tn the olden times musicians depended on tlie chieftains 
for maintenance and support, for their profession was not 
remunerative, and they had to devote much of their time in 
learning, and improving what they had learnt. Daily they 
had to devote a number of hours for this purpose, which 
more or Less precluded the possibility of their engaging in any 
remunerative manual labour, -Since they have been abandoned 
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by their former lords and patrons, they hare in a great 
measure: abandoned their profession and taken to the cultiva¬ 
tion of land and other occupations r which t occupying most 
of their time, would not permit them to improve what they 
had learnt* Alter boyhood 1 do not think any musician now 
devotes a hundredth part of his time to his studies. 

A few days ago I met a youthful musician, a great-great- 
grandson of the once famous Maiawnra Mubumdinini of the 
Kai'ikdru Mailuwa and a grandson of the not less famous Eaibo 
Mal&warayd of AJutnnwara Dev^le, returning home after a 
day’s cooiy work on a tea estate \ 

With the extinction of the families of the ancient hereditary 
chiefs, the withdrawal of the immense power they wielded 
(which would rob them of their prestige, and consequently their 
le^cal influence), and the loss of their vast domains whether by 
alienation or reversion to the Crown r must necessarily disappear 
not only Kandyan music, but Kandyan craft, sciences, art, 
manners, customs, habits, rites, and usages; in short, every 
thing that was, and is» Kandyan. Such a calamity is not far 
distant. It has been the case in othor countries. And it is 
but natural, for none other than a hereditary chief of those 
ancient noble families would have that natural interest, that 
inherent interest, in the preservation of all that- is national of 
himself and his people - 

As regards the origin of Kandyan music little has to be 
said. It is as old as the Sinhalese language itself* 

The Sinhalese language did not originally borrow its music 
from any other language or people. Although much has 
been said on the subject, it is still an open question whether 
the Sinhalese language is an independent language or whether 
it m one derived From tbft Sanskrit. If It is the former, then 
its music must be aa old as that language. II it is a dialect 
derived from the Sanskrit, then the music must be as old as 
the Sanskrit language. If it—the Sinhalese language*—is 
purely, or partly, the language spoken by the aborigines of 
the Island, it is reasonable to suppose that its music ia at 
least 2 r 5D0 years old, for wa arc told in the Mahdwa$m that 
Vi jay o on the very day he landed in Ceylon heard songs and 
musk in the city Sirivata, 
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The same primary elements of the Sinhalese language, 
namely its relation to Sanskrit and Pali and the source of 
Fa Li and Sanskrit, exist in its music also. Some of the words 
in songs and some of the tunes are purely Sanskrit, some F&li, 
and some purely Sinhalese: while in some songs composed 
at a later period we And Tamil* Telugu, and Hindustani 
words and tunes largely used, well adapted to rhyme with 
the Sinhalese words and tunes. In the earlier poetry we do 
not liud any Sanskrit or Pali words. This proves that,, 
although Sinhalese music was added to from Sanskrit and 
oilier sources p it hod its Own origin* which must be as old 
as this origin of that Language—the Sinhalese r 
The Sinhalese music* as it now exists in the Kandyan 
provincesj must have been introduced during the Vijayan ora, 
to which addition* must have been gradually made from South¬ 
ern India, I afty this because we have not yet come across 
any song or piece of poetry that existed prior to that era. As 
has been pointed out. the aborigines had their music, their 
songs r and their poetry, but as we have none of their literature 
extant, it must he concluded that their music too perished 
with their literature; unless, os some think, their language got 
mixed up with the language of the conquerors, resulting in 
the Sinhalese Language that existed during the eariier part of 
the Christian era. If thie be the case, then it must be con¬ 
cluded that their music itself got mixed up with that of the 
conquerors. II Ceylon hail a people that could give battle 
to the hosts of Prince Rama as early as two thousand years 
E+O., there must have existed a certain state of civilization 
them If civilization there was, there must have been music 
also. Therefore* granting that the language of the aborigines 
merged into that of the conquerors r the origin of at least a 
fractional part of the Sinhalese music should be traced to that 
period. 

However melodious Sinhalese music may be to the Sinhalese, 
it is not possible for the European, or for the matter of that 
to the Europeanized Sinhalese, to even partially appreciate 
the melody , For it is a most difficult t hing to understand the 
metre, ihe tunes, and the rhythm of Sinhalese music, which 
is so vastly, if not completely r different from European music. 
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Besides that ? before one can begin to appreciate the music, he 
must Leant to understand the meaning conveyed m the 
songs. To completely understand them he will have to learn 
all the traditions, the folklore, the mythology, the demon¬ 
ology, and the religion of the Sinhalese—and above all their 
ideas of things p their ideals and their thoughts; for the songs 
and poetry which contain the music refer to things and events 
one does not often hear about. 

Without understanding the meaning conveyed in the songs 
it is hardly to be expected that the innate alone would lie 
appreciated. For instance 

^ b 0 C 

s fif <& c ®i $ 

ad ^ c DffisdSt^ didg3 * 

0 sffflC £®8)Q ^ 

Few perhaps are aware of the saying that the bees are fond 
of the fragrant ichor that flown from the nipples of the cheeks 
of the male elephant at certain seasons; and without know ing 
that, it is difficult to understand the meaning conveyed 
in the stanza, and without understanding that, the excellence 
of the piece must be lost and the music itself will not be 
appreciated. In Sinhalese poetry, composed according to set 
rules regarding quantity, feet, and pauses, ^C- n there is not 
much difference from Sinhalese songs. Songa as well as 
poetry, by which l mean Jam. pi, and .tipotfa, arc composed 
under the same rules, and any piece of verse could be set to 
music. 

L 

In a Sinhalese manuscript on music I have in my library 
it is said that a certain chief “TAird’ 1 in ancient time* sent 
messengers with rich presents to one Gamtsilankiifa Achariya, 
a teacher of music, at Nagapatuna in Jambudwipa, and 
obtained from him a book on music, which the said 4f Third 
is said to Imvo translated into Sinhalese verse, naming it the 
W&danku*a-ralna 7 mla* The padsi In this book are almost 
all in the Tamil language, with a mixture of Telugu words 
and words of other Indian dialects. 

* This Wok says that the fleienc* of music belong to the Apirwaaft 

V«dt. 
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According to this and other books on Sinhalese music there 
are five primary talas, from which it is said that all the t fita 
wannam t and Utia evolved. The five talas are subdivided 
into 32 rdrjiit 64 gita, 64 disfi, 5 lita f 32 tittam, 18 icannan^ 9 
wtutyn* 28 sural > 64 sawudam, and 64 mrafhba and 64 tala* 
The rdpa* gUa, lila f wanna m, and tola are different varieties of 
poetry and songs to different tunes \ dis(i r sural, saicudam, and 
saramba and tdlam are the variant padas played on different 
musical instruments (such as the bera v duula, wifMiga, &c.) ; 
and nashjti and mm mfai and Wampada again are the 
different dances. The tala and tdlam, however, rule singing, 
playing on instruments, and dancing, for the 5 htta are the 6 
primary rules of music. The whole system of ancient music 
is said to have evolved out of the primary panzha tdla-- 
latdit til tan nan, which in turn developed into the ll atotaya, 
vitQlarjfi, intttbUayft, ghanaya, rushirayd h and mnjtt^gtj-vtnd- 
nddaya” the main divisions of the system of ancient music., 

The musical instruments named In this book arc tdla hern, 
paid bera, mudra hera, teka bera f d^duru brra, pzrum bm t ghasa 
hera t p&kuru bera tkts hem, hma bera, mihingu beta, dr kid r 
gigtri ud^kki, tdlampola, vind, kombu, horan4 t umdandu nala r 
which with vocal music form the PnncAatunjii-miia ** of 
the ancients. 

\ quote the first of the 32 pada from this manuscript. 
It is called the TfUarwi. 

The tdlama is 

t&Gj «03& 

Tlie pada is as follows :— 


First paH . 

D S5 — ■ 20 Jfi -SS £C 53 —“■V (33 ki S3 ^ flf ^ -5J1 QQ —*:Ji ai ^3 

©afsfd m—S' tsyJ. 


Smnd part . 


cacaoes—oa-ffw isJ —dj m-ctfasa a>a5— 
as^isaS sjUcaffls—05^1^05^3 miK)i ^3 ^0 ®ej ^0 

Ha) 035)^5* 
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Third part. 

BSShfgSs©— BidtS d&^dSS)©— froad □{*«!© JJeJgacigS^©-— 
^sEbBix© ffidx*^3<5 

omc3S^<?u 2^ 0^Jsgctj0;fl*f 

&©— 43 d PfflS, 

The first part is stepped with the left foot, accompanied by 
movements of the left hand; the second part with the right 
foot, accompanied by movements of the right hand; and the 
third part with both the feet with movements of both the hands. 
Under this t&a, the first, in order, over two hundred ailatttra 
dances have been composed- This as weU as the other uitam 
is played on bera t &c ri as well aa danced. 

The following b a jtmwfciwJ that is only played, but not 
danced :—* 

Kdtatu/a SaimtMma. 

fr*$3|dsic ®dx05di 9<Sf*d § £Ji *3x£ax& ijdimdi 

tfsia&td 

m^ef $fif ffD©a5j&jA* ^jb© &d&d ciS&d *S£> 

is?8 s?30*j)B 

Each ptufu t each imnnnmci, each hi hi has a distinguish- 
ing name ; and most of these a prefatory gi or inn', giving 
instructions aa to bow it should bo executed* its origin, or a 
challenge to the rival player. 

Specimens of all the instrumental tunes need not he 
given. The following is the Suman&r&ja sau?tidama ¥ the tune 
of which is the -ilfini wannama (” pealing of a bell”). 

The tune ^ fa an n &—tatw fid nd— tana/’ 

<na as? gdgtf aS* *J? 

*33 j&j $9 dGwQfiS £m^aJflQ0 ifM© *©? 

*Oj £03 e&jKOa?3£Ol «SJ*J 3? *** 

Bi *ai fr© S'c® 

I ajn plaving the Bumantirdjtv #awudQ:n , MJ + which musically is 
os melodious as the dni muaie of the celestial goddea&efl for 
the enjoyment of the assembled great from different countries. 
Why. oh 1 why, do not the Dwanyanos from the- cttaml regions 
en ma down to dance as they did on the occasion of the vitia 

contest j 
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This refers to the vtnd contest between Gnttiia Pam,lita 
and bia pupil Muslin in the Guttila Jataka—rendered into 
verse by the celebrated W^tt^we, one of the cleverest oE 
the Sinhalese poeta. Guttila is said to have been a master 
musician ; tfusila was his pupil. When the latter thought 
that he bad acquired all that his master knew he challenged 
him . The God Sakra befriended the Pandit p who despaired 
of victory, for ho bad unselfishly taught his pupil all that he 
know; Through Sakrna help Guttila was abb to come out 
of the contest victorious. 

H. 

Hem follow some of the principal Womnam or tunes. 

7 .—Wanna mo. 

*■ Sang. 

fl J($C © OQ <3*5 *<} © © sSifi 

0 *3 ® 6 ff sf © ©d Kifi aoa © © ©50©* «fg 

■esd M fl)6 g, © ffgss fciE €$£*6 

as? © dSS ^gd *% 

An invocation to Vishnu to give long life to Dunnwila 
Dtsiwa, 

2.—*Udara Wannama* 

dJ3 eo5wnl55@g^&3»— 

53©g W*3 


c «u©o>d 

^cja#C ®“ C$ d 

5 .-Sc* S3 4 fSed 

#mtO ®s?.ssB*d S t oOo3©0c d 

C^^** 53 ** Ki^5? 4£© ©3 ©^53 

3^0 S-^GHC *«Sc d 

S0qj3l mmffii h0<5<c©t« 3 cyeage 

ijjB Ekk? on^-w$ co© ©a 


The song describes the “ Lanupoli-dOrnga ” dance. It 
contains also a prayer to Dunuuil&Ittsa wa to grunt permission 
for tho dancers to perform the dance. 
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This is ETing wbeci the “ Uavx^i-danga ” is danced. Nine 
cords of equal length and thickness are taken together. One 
end ol the nine cords is Bxed to a polo about eight feet high 
from the ground. Nine dancers take part in the dance h each 
taking hold of one of the cords at the loose end- The move¬ 
ments of the dance are so arranged that after the performance 
the cords will be found to have formed into a " hatmdiya*' 
chain. The formation of the loops and knots is regular, and 
their number and the space between each loop equal. 

3 .—Ukusa FFannrima. 
gjatauiA i 


Song* 

0 J»3 d^JHJae BB c*© ®J S'td 

Li> SU 3)3 ES 5 0 l££ SlS 3 <D fflisf 

§ef&0 ganoid gate© •a'od 

S?iOi ^etf 0904)3 9*Jsij ©d^s*^ 3a a af 

By a neglected mistress addressed to her lover. 


cs^ss) o0^«j tf>©9—DJS'BQia 

C3S3 <D^J 430^05 4&©9™-050^^3 


?-Gj © w Ssd 5) «f ©ra? 3)3 ©an EdgeJ ©3 91 o? 
i?gJ»0o?i f® 9 «kT titan <a> 

0j e CO? tom oeaSed s^®i tad d t ©a 

p « as? sa if! ©? « an ©0 to? andas^ 9®Jas 

To her heartless lover, by a lady who says she is always in 

tears. 


5 ,— Hanumd Wannama^ 


®®9 &U43 4SKMO?— 050^*3> ®®a^®©9 tQJtOltQl mW$ COHO 
ttan*n» 

jSonj. 

£ 0 »ad 99 &J 9^03 

o^dBal d^g to^d tttdtod ^ 

Mafeead co^dc? 

odtajd 9 ©id xa gd*toeJ 50 ©d tode?a0i. 

Ekacribes the wholesale slaughter of enemies in a battle at 
a place called Paimara, during the wars between the Siglfalosc 
and Portuguese* 

L 
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journal, r.a.s, lomxoif). 
tf,—,l/&wwb JFannofmi. 

03tfn&e33J-030^40 03«i c3®4fOJ s»w. 

Sony. 

0dSg #*DQ5D Asa 

ocfijQ 6jffi;5 S3 SgdO 0Bsi— 

eiidd ®cc ^i n> 

S^ip Do) €dnS 0®ai* 

ttafera to the alleged vengeance taken by the Goddeas 
Pall ini on the King ot Pnndy- 

7»—Time* 

ejs9 s)9^o fljw —tsnm o>0^£3 ^40 q*q© + 


ooCDd' Gsdd^-cd efi§3 g&£id ®B«J 9 

gefs^Qfitf qgdeJ fd^ed &©J ©gd*d f £ 

<g« d*dd3diS*J 9«a$mdi5 ged*fi*®£j ® 

©sJ j$A&f ft© a®@9 qq.^d faScaf BS*d tfa q 


An invocation to the God ^rnmutu, the God of K&tara- 
gjkrn n., to preserve the Ufo of the composer* 

S.—Tit**,* 

^04££OKB^ ffl)£3 

(D&^sttsj, Oia o^ajE^sa* m-es ffli-cm, 

Btalp. 

<s»ea®6 fro ^ 

sdd®^©ffif«; 0fi3 6^&t^ c* S’ © ©* 

ddhs-iQ ^®sq^ S ■S'® €»i—^-td 

©s--&hj© <59 ^9 ^ ©3 

A love song. A lady aaka a friend to intercede on her 
behalf and bring back her lost lover. 

&—Kumdm iVannama 

33© l£0^E>E5 0©^C3J eSJ^OT d3ffl» t 


of *&9^t03 S50iJ333 ®50J- 

Scnip, 

diS ^d ddSaJ® d£f a *J— 

fGod dm©?5 ©i ^ 

© s S @ ^ 


IWEem to the battle at the Ganornt^nna. 


* Niudd KUsJmoirn, 




m 
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10* — Wayr&fi Wamuima. 

offl, B3 ’ 53 i o®, 

^5d) t ^*3 CJ©^K5s!d>C3 CCf);.jJ T 

+ Song. 

®E>Q 62SJ® £Ete<5 OC^C* ?° &©ss 

SO 3 ®L?^ Qfff t* See frtsi 

®td Ss'cm £g ^C^C 1 109^8 

eac fflcj ga>d E»d*3 find© gjiE csa> 

By a lady to h&r lover,. complaining of continued neglect. 


ll.-Libeli Wannama. 

cj^^oad cSe^ ra 03 suffix eo d)40ds>o3©qo£ qwtnrtjsj csj® 
< ?■£?.» b j3« d&S^dM*» f 

jSong. 


afffgof ®c“ ©a®® &JC3® 30 

mead 1 s-KlSii ^dci *w 

£3&Jca£0td SsfiSudg^ t EJ lb 8 eadffi^AaJ && 

E?efc» Q3J ks 0 (j@<fl- cj©^ 

030? oSg'S 1 ^ (SiJfflffl 0 q41 03 J 

*9 SuS'jC^ «&J |)i&©33«f oS 
£© -SL-d COJSS $8t90 ^©^0 0^*09 031 


Describes a LjfrJi dance. 


J2 .—Kudifddi Wannama. 

od t did, tiie^d, cad9af p ®d, tfo3«f, dMT-ooo^ ffldJ, o>d 

^OGct, tD©^«nm— 

CD03 T 03E5, &3Q&> 4 -S3 J ! 03CO. did?, CD09, 03dJ03, dJ* 030?., S?03, 0703 
s»5>o, m - 0303. 

^owtf (L) + 

•^diecf =■©*# ^dt|! oatftd sg:©^} <?*d 8©i didt 

-i:vjdg 05d3<B^ a t jn ^So3©0 ^©dtf 0*E#3 e 0£^cj 
G®dz$ ^*505 £«j^&F tf kcJ »?*±.ef 

(s d 

ee^^ o|jd0 igoo ^e edo? shec^^ &£K0 &*gf 
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#£m$r (ii) . 


Sdffl-fffflH} dadffl© ^rod sgd©> 

#03 o^C <S®C®C a® 50 ^ OSC ® 3 

—js i^oj’i aca^ffd ea^sS e®5 (*d ^>ipQ 

§S®4 &ea^^F>rf gdGd @Ei£o 

The two songs describe boraeiuanskip performed by the 
King of Kandy. 

IS. — Sikan&fi Wannama^ 

g2 5 £j cJ ^^tbsh, ssE^cjeS s5J£ac?33®^ 

oi? t ^Q^eastoG^m oS^aia?* 


jSemp* 


d id © 

@& ed gj erf 
@erf*i£jed 
g irf 


08©i 5 8erf»9erf E^ S*c 

SDlCO 03^«d &J4S «?-c® 

SS G©ca®*Serf £«toaB0 G® 

g® §*d© *©ea c® 

S'fflQ S'od gfif ?'ad Kid 

0d3?®j0 ©id ^erf Stein <39 
09 «Serffr«>Kf ces 0 d 

Kia ^«f idx g<bj£3 


^erf 

*erf 

&erf 

#*ed 


By a disconsolate lover to his mistress* 


ii.—tfwrtfpofi fFanTWflui. 

gaatasea) w&>zn ¥ mdtfHfia* dJW<5Wos5 moJro33a mM* 

5<mp, 

fX9^> r jeessea ^©ceto s^m <pa £«> 0S®d 4dtof £ s*d 
*£il<S 03?jQl3t 0;j 04D 0R@«fq Ki3 P £9)30)3 tfif 

rfea d^Qcio Ss*® ^®«t» «ic 25 ©40dm oitfciffl £9 edB 
|^ei (3 ^Dd<^0 Sid ^wat&E^g * © ea&d^S erf® 6% q a«>B &id 

By a queen to King Nar^ndra Shill a, complaining of neglect. 
15* — Ifaiy&ji Wammama. 

®i*s oioEiiC ej©^® mzaWqs: && caS^jaieoi— 

si® measEq^sssM—saf^io o&qee d5i0 oBqemiCn. 

Soup* 


0 d e ®B^ @ d <*—sg 

fflCC* 0 tfq ®©ed dcj <£ 

5 g C *cEi© *6® **— 

(3 ffl Q rf'G3££a ,r C e 


Describe female beauty. 
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16^Ganapoti 

as 3 frcJaaB 9 q«j ?©*>3 sis from s® »d>s ^smopaJ®® 


S' ss (S’-aj-s^o 035^3 ffomasj. 


N<WV- 


0 td S t G @ 

0uss^ gtJ gg«i cpsi s^&ed 



8S0?8«f #«6 


6 ci S'-sa g © 

^js^d ^a«T 

08) aj©B$ci ©£5 



0 0 *J 

9g sits* 

■a*ej 

£f® »tfe5g 


^o@®0d ^©£«J 



ig€ted tfsfcd 0 T *Etf$-q 


By a quoon to King Narendra Sudia, complaining of 

17.—Tanc* 

neglect. 

aa® sas 

sjot— fflUaaa scai£i tad® 



0 8 Ss &d 

0 8 q| ®rf 

fi S OQS-dagSa* 5501 

0 5 3^ ©a ©<£ SI 

By a female to King Narvndra Stall a. 


© 

1— qm 
0 


Ijf*—9tai«*t 

tf&to ajios®^ siiffiH—ssiaa 

Sowtf. 

S3© <f©Sid«fl 

n sn © cpShpodcfc 

^ s 0 Sd ^©MdcD 

a j® © AjsS adfl^ ^SgS ey&saSiis 

From the (ro&^puAofriJWj, an account of the eouatruction 
of the rock temple at Alutduw&ra. It reEera to the Hmdt't 
Trinity, 


* Ni£H5 LinkoowiL 

f TtHHflM— the Mtfparojo H^OAiuma, 
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19 »—Tisnt* 

©9^® tS© £5S^©>-■3>3'©©-—©$£|© S3©l!^© tQJ©J, 


Song, 

uE6d CgflM f«03 €0 £» S'KSjd©© tp fr© 

^iStf ©flb£J ^SiE'^ &£t©> ■?■© 

i^k© ©Sj^j ES 3^ s ajd^JS ^ S 1 © 

^n$*d©©j.!3H>j(^i cS-S^c® gS'd Bgdl S'© 


Refers to the vengeance wreaked on the PaijrJJyM king by 
the Goddess PaUini for the murder of her husband, Prince 
Fdtanga. 

20.—Turn, t 

(DW? ©©3 ©9^ 03 3© 1 Q35i ©©3 ©»©J- 

5 mj. 

£i 3 & rite ^B© B& S'aaJ© ©d © 3 ®fr\i*J 

®C &i§ ^ 

?d B- tf© dies 3 £8 8© 0£gc£ 8tf® 

9 ©)£^ ^ 

K a ^eai© Bs'©© .ajdW® ^xtf ^sSJSeMf ah^bx 

"d © S)d ffai^d q^eem G^*©©i© t:£E ©=0Bt£© 5© 

©d t ^3 

22 *—Kadamtmpakti Wannama. 

s-m© *©&&, »E©® 9 ©© S'©®, S'©©! ®©©©B S'OBJ 
*©©6 S'mag® S'®© ^©9 S'©© ^©s>©©). 

5on0. 

© S 3 3 ffl *J S'C® sJ S®C© © 3 OT ©of 

a&i©«J fcii£jf ©j 

<1 sf d ad SSB^SsJ <goo3 ^j^£S 

ff C&eJ ©« 3 ©®ok *3 #3 

© d *0 § ad s-Eb® tff ®D3»jf ce (ynSd 

B^ed Ss?0affl e t ©8 Bj 

S «* #C Q ** ffo ® «f £0&xd 4«J F«f©a £© SaJ 

©fed S'S^cta© i£? #«>cSa Gi 

By a lover to hw iadydovo* 


11 Tho 1FAHiqnd r or B corruption of it. 

t Another Umttffa H"on nama. but quit# difteront From the other- 
I cannot uy w bother it ia a clerical error oil the part of the copyiat, or 
whether there tvr# two tune* under that noma. 
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22 . — 8 $w*da Waniiama, 


c?S 35^^53 C 5 ?£cbJfed 3 

W®^CS 5 M, 


Bong. 


0 sS m ® 
ffl i 
^ d g ^ 
0 kJ®o£>«J 


getf ©a <sm£gJ 
0 r^ef ©as ( 3 *J 
&J tfid 04 d £>5 ^b0*2 

tfa €5 ciEicea 
ged £ 5 ® tfelsed 

tf«■©■&«Of q-QGJi^ SS 

«t <5 eyAed -?'i 5 >c 3 g^&eJ £ 5 x 0 «F &*d ^ed 
9 J&*C*tt&ed thewffiS i 3 § * 3 i$*a 


C 

e 

C 

c 


By a lady to her lover, describing her faithful attachment 
to him , m return for which she has been treated with lie art leas 
neglect. 

m—Turn.* 

ootfaesJdro&eas ghs]m 

Song, 

Odo q^^lC *«*®Q 

g8@i?-ds 0«a flc ^ECt «3 

qsd sjfitf F&dl 

£5®d 40x0^ 8cfl£j£ ffuss^; kO rai 

C 3 C e>iCS £®rf ffl£ *=*C 

fr$g {4 frffljQ £>£ 33 $ o 

®'®S'C» ®oox?B 0 «iC ®« 0 ® B *0 a^cio 

QiEfi'B {jsd ^ 0 ^ ffif «> 


The song is by Gajanmn Nona, the celebrated poetess, in 
which she describee the beauty of TinapiU^wa, 


24—Kirala Wannama, 

■33 d El CD E5 d <S>i? l 0353iCJ CC l S' , 03O3 i -dJ S3-^3 ■cJfiJsiS tSJ43Sf C? VCC £03. 

Song, 

$fi«t 1 ?esJ a*§ gafsji® ffBeJadp) 

'UdA ^ 4 &>iS>edfi> s-^Sfid oSseJ 3 @ Sad®© 400 Attics 
7-^ed £3 ^fied ®£^ed aa^ g4d&t0 * ® ed aiE^j:erf ©i<? £□ 
3 d a cpsed 0 ed £30 eo© ^aoseds) S c 3 

The song describee how the tune came to be composed 
when seeing two sea-gulls flying, each trying to overtake the 
other. 

1 Name unknown, but u a very popular WftiuimL 
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25.—Atakum Drfhaka Wamwma. 
o®^ra wra rara©*® rararaE^ras™. 


Sonff. 

8 »ra erf © ^^30 bi8si 4: ©tig o©^ra &c®8 S 

9 & erf 8 ra 69 trfra© 0 © 9 af rad ffe* © 

t$ m «J © «© &tS 0 t 89 S firargid »i ©8 © 

e 3 ca «f S tfraj^©^ ^ 0 ^rfx ^rara ©{rfra ® 


A sort of prelude by the ginger. 


26< — Asodfi&i Ifortitoma. 


ra©4® raj^ra® tiara ra©< ra*era. 


5 os^ 

*®d©ra eoteg^^H rad *5 * 

ra 6 s 9 ^$hj t ed rfg sj ®ra 0x 5 

© ra 0 * ^ ©i^ci*J *©ra £*d « ^ 

C a ^ es t ^Sk# w© ©t ^ 


Describes the 
king* 


reconciliation of a prince with hie father, the 
27 .—Magurddi Wannama* 


raaraj ras 3 tiaras raras oho -rasa® rarara ms mrasrararatiara 
rarararara ssjrajrarajrararamjsj. 

Sang. 

®©«J ©raj fr^Jrac MxSs&xSa ra© t*d% ©*& 

^ 053 ra£ tfjEtiS 0 CD 0 B 3 & 

® 3 ©j gtfs'ef fititi eS ^ s 9 ^.0 

dsi dtfJ 8 * iSfffij ©ecu di^s ©> 

sdttJ ©raj ti 5 d f)£® « t ? *t© tfS =®C§ 

a-05 q -£3 cSd^ra c6 ©J 

t>tf©> gdS #qb f«§fi tf*gs0 & 90 ©«f 

©x© €S»HJ <BH» «H?C ffltdfi ©> 

Refers to a fight between the English and the Kandyan 
armies in the eity of Kandy. 


28.—Alankiira Honmi™. 

® ® ®ra -raras ra®, rara s^jw 9 ra®, aw® rara ra® aslant 

&G 7 IQ* 

^rasx® ®C frajq^a# cem <S©gd a» 

dd^ra 8^3 ©i© ^®afr©*J Di® 0 © dig gfi raj 

Sd^d ® t 8 ® 0 B 3 9*^0 <j£s dig ©race© ®j 

@ra*©aoB efs £*xS& &®j© ^erf 0® $d© g<5 dd ®S raj 

Refers to a victory of the Kandyans over the English tinny. 
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29.—Asadrim Wannama. 

EE&J ElMffl S5cQ£3 C3S3CO O?i0 43d3CQ f 

caitoi, 

Si&fkj. 

c=Q-3S}-5'tfB oje eg-s-aaci nEOiridtfl bjO 0£3 T 4} 

5^5 01 0 J 

%%za SSg 81*0 *8^*8 StfgCitftt ^d8 ^roeootcf 

did dd ^d iQis Fttf Sj 

cpgg<5 dj£i £j e; ^jd^aasd 0dx 

ttaq S^M 8i 

^§£*o E£cb BdS«s@- $©£ tf*™* SSfi 

&8J0 9«.#S BfctfSS 01 

Abo refers to a Kandyan victory over the English. 

3ft. 1 — Tisarra Wannama , 

dsiE^iaj a&co 0*9*3, s»m o^*o fc co^n 

o«3*a t oiw 

5ow^. P 

8 * £ £>j Sto^E^fe oS® ?do 

0 ie 3-^0 ffd 0 # 

#o*d eeo She goi g$Edo 8o & ^ *03© 

Sac s-d0£<*to$ 0 j 

0qF#0sb EiSS^ftin cei®d6 fircJc; hms& t?c ®*w 

&>6 $008*3 &d© ®*dij <?d ®i 

£*tf&iOi *>do a®*s g«5 30 ? Ek: 8 »^ &?^p E* 

Stf 0 j *£*£<£ *So fl0 03 

A love song by a Lady, describing her fidelity to her lover 
and complaining that the lave baa net been requited. 


31.—Kinduru Wannama. 

Q r ^a a 8 ^M sjjw md)s O 0 ^ 0 * 0 * 3 , o*Je 

gjB^e e®^*j -:^q o©^*o aj^aj, 

Song* 

qj£« &ej00 Ct-®^ Sh£| &&G s>^4» 

®f}**E£3 o®™ ® *4 

crJiSsO W053 0OO 2110 8^*3 ^33*3 *9^0 

8^o ^£8 o^rffl! p®* M 

&bj®e Qmtag^ #«to»G$ *®^© ffl® 

8^» SJjE 03 aa s^ 

sSos *£8 *jj eBga 6^)0^ mq 

0£© ©Se gc* ®*^o tfOJOd ff-8 

By a lady la bar unfaithful lever, exhorting him to return 
to her. 
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32.—PuTouikouul Wannama, 


S&7-EU CD *53 53513 5D35J45 C0UO3 CD*&H5 5353£1©^4&3, 




£DJ 533 t : £ S i 531 

8 503 Sb 3D m 53 i 

T-3J 403 da ffil oS 
ft® ^|&£}) 


BqJ-OtfS 0^3 0 4^533 

Gb Ci® S^3 fisfflasf ? ad** 

^9 o*8 ^100^5& Qtb &C5d £ efaai 
Bj sS 0 ©j^a £^6^ E-er^^ad q edano 


This song is also by a disconsolate lady to her heartless 
lover, complaining that the firo of unrequited love ia fast 
consuming her. 

The following ah stanzas give the names ol the eighteen 
principal uttri-nam and the four aixiduTiam, in the order in 
which they are sung. 


Names of Wmmtm in Fem* 

©adaoad ^sj^e eo©3 j^Basd-^ad cagl 8*5 5d«-5d 

«S£© ©edaasd ^ecj 0 55d^ad vCddkS sBh acFfiad 
&a#a&©©S a© wadded 8 £»©q <f»B arf^«f 
*5B£a© 533^1 ©adwBBS sSaad^ed ■?© ^50-33 ad?-ad 

tS}{d&&& fitfien ©5J5300S oBstdfffid qm & 

tSSs'© ^ 0sdS3®0& oBffadS'td e«*& a^0j© cS 

o^0 ^ gsC 3 ©«dcs0 iSJlfi stap0^ Q^nj ©sdia© iSjjifl 
aa^© ^ B^Jei© ff»0o3 ai^jfibfi'adai© 


a&©&0^ 5s0 ^ ©a fij8aj SI 

^atf©^ aaS ^ 03 S^-cS & 

6ff aU#QHB «S0 (£ ©3 £*&£}; 0 

*aS ^ s-a qjjj<£ & 

^63-^53 530 ^ d3dc* ©adai© 

^&)43ffid0 ^ ©ed530 

OCQC© <n>© ^ tfdS Dedao© 

£10 aft ©edao© 

C23J5353 530 ^3 3350 ? 5355 04d5) © 

4®c?S ©5^530 Q^d ©ftdao 0 

flBttS’dttSai Su 0 

^©0 h6b^ fi© {^©^41 © 

*Otf ^©^45© /&& $ 

siigdu ?g 

^^55adci ^50e& e$ 

&d© asig^t £00*51530 ^ 
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tFaniuim. 


(1) Dabaka Waxmama 
(£} Nagft Wajmsina 

( 3 ) TTranga W aorta m a 

(4) S^wula Wannnmu 

(5) Masala Waimama 
(0) Ukusa Wannama 
{7) Wayiir6^i Wannarun 

[ 8 ) Haixunia Wannama 

(9) Xaiyidi Wannama 

(1) Tisara Awadonam 

(2) Kinduru Awadati&m 


( 10 ) Mayuradi Wannama 

( 11 ) Sinhanadi Wannama 

( 12 ) Kudiradi Wfiiuiama 

(13) Kirala Wannama 

(14) Asadrisa W&nnaina 
(15} Iradi WaonamB 
(10) Surapati Wannitma 
(17) Ganapati Wannanm 
(13) Udara Wannama 

(3) Ankara Wannama 
i 4 ) Purawidcoirul 


dwadanam. 


Besides the above there are a number of other tones, and 
combinations, and parts of tunoe, 

Ddh&ka Wanmma. 

own awnom oj 

foj® ct OTxflJyd tcdo m 

s^aadl s> 

J} 05 rsf gd ® 

^ g 5$ tSddedo aadiftj* df^ss^ o 

The first stanza of Far&$$i Ha^an#* An invocation to 
the gods to protect King Raja Sinks, 


HI. 

The Ird4* tunes, as far as 1 can snake out, are five in number. 


L — Maha Irtidi. 

saS—jajjcus doffl—asMnej usS—« jo» 
«aa— cscohi#^® 

Smuj* 

d3i-C^>, 0d^5) 68 

odgg rani ® 

0C5S'^j’SJ ! jqs sttfgjd 

S£®e3 l rlj?*rJs'«c e&d £sa^cr«i d S 

^toBed ra£&tt>«F ±iS fs-&j^0?£-al 

©L^3© t ^ KHffJ 0a^QB £®*£j®ied 

dS?*<rf 6 

^a«d aeis'8vK8«f dtf8*si ^SS^sT o*cxi 

©t^ £*£cd fc^iEE as s-3#£2?oi}> 


© 
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2,—Iradi. 

Song, 

SiiEoi ©ed^©i 8«a «d Ox&^aaa 

a«f ^ eessqjtftdg mS'^Sb S'wac® 1 ^ 

zieig d a® agg© cads'is® g®Bs8 ajg5 t fc ojaa^; 

«Sb#^ a© (+ ej<3 s^S aS'8«JgS*eo <JcJ0j 

3 .—Sulu ltd$. 

®a fflS^s ffljai—aj?adj ss s& 

qia 


Soup, 

^*s? f 816 ■^cs' oaa s-<J.—^ 

“ESdiJ sfi£ dig«S0- Pwddmd ^3 Ox©® 1 ** 

ECt Wt® a«S£«J 

ojc ®^g dSdS*® pfrae^ 


4 ,—Anowaraia Iridi. 

a}®5S) 3 > 3 ^a> ^$ 3 £f dS6J Djmj-Eli® c£>® 

^4o ma sm, 

5on£jF. 

aatfd^ f i6^£i 3 gg^acD «t£ 

8jiq fld e3§g 83££s> s x ® S L @£ tf* 

goi 8 #g> t^ aa dco -s ^nJoo^ ^ jS 

^iStegCJ *B «0^£H seJ^d 0t© iflsS paj 

5,—.Ifoj^kJitFraia 

Song. 

^cif) gs>sd 9 ttf Q^aoed oaf 

e«f?s^ ©c©s> tf* 
fiarf©d ©dddS*® ^oSi^bJ &cj^© sjE)^ 

^aaj d|d& Sa x ® G^©§ d x 

©0id$adF wd«#<Getfs© dig Ox Sid 

S’Sfld' s t a ij 

4 $c 3 fi'sfsfid 8@tjdi (Sda^ao ®dd3-£ d&«S 

gn t Jj 

i^j 09343^ «» 0g qj 

3 ^ £Hi&j£gC 4 f ®i ddJS’Ki® h >-"t dj cii do of q>od P-00J 
Dd^|i^ Q0eJ 

DO X ®6 j'ES 

^Sid^-xf ^j< 50 o g did 8*® 

j&Spcd a Pd 


* Taca not givtn.—Hm* Stt. 
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Thane are two mom tunes in the book, called + * SaibugA 
Pota” which are respectively named the “ Afahd Imdi ” and 
11 Kuda Irddi^ but tunes are not given, 

IV. 

The following Sinhalese song is what is known as a “ Mud- 
drappada Sindu'* The tone is an imitation of an ancient 
Sanskrit tWHu: — 

From Narendra Si&hii Charila ;■— 

wifi**©, *$cs && 

^snSj^S oai^-a<5 S3 Si&rf cad ®j 

Boq® 3^Lf 

ff-rasBxdi QB 


3s*B Sda> ;geg vtfmw Qg ^ © ,e&> 

B0B ©sJ s3Si- co-ed 0^3 

AH 

v^qg^cJ ©j dcnQal 

a*5ki ctf 

frE*Q5'-®<5 B T ® d«fd®T-£® #*s>BS«j 

0-3Q 

?aoaj BBEffiJ Bis^d s^E ©oj id 

tf^d ^SasmBj ’HtS'tf fiss ©^d S'E* 

d 

-§d£ □d^xgeS, 

From /moro^vra^a tffttaga. A book on music, giving its 
origin P rules, fe, ;■— 

o?0Js)Cii a a ^ #e| 

^ $ S3) ^ tfi ^ tfi -s-^c^kJ ecf Sb^^wStfifraf s^od 1 

&^ffliG a *aj 

B qj cp *> cs ^3 SJcgff-^ 2 * 3£dvEK2^.i*f #aJ 
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From Kafag&ii-nuVwja ;— 

This is & boot giving a description of the female dmice 
named 41 XflZfljMi&wid,” performed by women of the “ Kavi- 
Mm caste ** as well as tKings sung at that dance. Now there 
are only a very few dancers that I know of. 


0} hQ ^©i© g® g^jeig 03—©*9 

65ecf g® 0i 

03 —£© 

csi 63<*F»eef <&£»£&© c 3 

I d® ©sei s^g c® 3 *5tfs^«3 d 

diBd 0 

gqmd 1 © 0 


sstf *5sa0©6J SiS^Sef s^S’Wfli 

atf ei SL%Q §© dg&gtp WQid *0^®* «xg 

dBSHg 

s^gJ ^300 s t fiS 00^« 

©CfBSdSStG 

©dea GSC J ftfldlasMjfla 

The first verae, as well m the thirds describes female beauty ; 
the second is an exhortation to the dancer Lama EtamL 

From Sringdra :—• 

Fir-si pari . 

Tune, 


^iSd©i^i©53—gg ^ds>^— 

Flftst line: 

—GaS'dctd Sfis sfej ; then follows the dunce : &-»ef mm dm 
£3}aJff^ef ?'d d^oas o^fifijesd 


Second pari. 

Second line ; ^ a»oi0«3^o—-03* 
j then follows the dance : s&sJ m j 9 tfrid m4S* 

moJ tad jtfiS mmni -to® «i^—§0 dtJ£Cu{aj. 
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Third part. 

Third lino : e&a 0 tfsQtg ©cs® 

dsea ^£3j0® ; then follows the dance: oa5 *0^ 

;3*gsf £u£»s dii^asss jS^effici ffeofi ^*30—d|d^©i 

FoarfA part, 

Fourth linfl : tqjs d x def—sfida 

asad ^e ^8® ff'oieo \ 

then follows the dance : sss^E’itSsj 

doss C5)— 

V. 

Prom A^r/arfKj/a, rules for playing on i imI rensents, singings 

and dancing ;■— 

£031®3 Sgjehc.— ^S0 wq q-.-K §dd5®0 oidDg e§ 

qetf q^S&ea 2^8® ©U&of tB^qjdx qs&d 

330 ©n(rf qii5>^S0i 3*E)£J flO£q C?£2sd «3fi3 O0 

qz3C ^ t iS*nj T£B)«Jq© onq^S^sJ g =1 © aa>d 

9«fe QtfscJ^ai <s£0 p©c§ke-Q0 *4 oi©iffl s>sid\©j0j 

a30^ ©35 c^aj OHOt^©j^a ScJScJ^co S'tfxAidDSitsJs'cJ 

3 9 id ffidtenQitajd 5f}tfi eocSiqfib' 

jz&j SciafEbg im ^^©adiS. 

Thu above k the preface* 

05®^ cg0S-J^ aa«fi&s*<J®jgasfflTi 
fifid cad^dv^fiJ ^jSttV 1 S££s 
£ 0 < 5 §ffil md (BE£U3 Sl^ ©J 0 ® 

□>^]?s)iiKS3S3S s0=ei.£&30iaaarf anSu 

gpd& ^©oa0 j.id0®a!0 ©■© j 833’0£0 
d&tfm&fr^Seo# QasiQstfJ ^£d5© qsfqpro 

aosdajTi n^ej 

There arc uuenemiis sldka.* and short prose sentences, after 
which the Sinhalese Wad^mkudarntfiaTmla^a* begins. 

From Wodanku^*timtnitfaya^ 

flvfiJ fct^ ©3w ^l’5i 6 0 edtoi 

®>tS'@3®«^d0 ©ad ©d^jg ©iaadS^Sd* ded ©£8 flf^u 

^©0i daes i©00 gj£d f a fiJmj 

cOx^^£050^3 **>153 Sh ssda e 3?-^ ^e>© Hfeoi 


* My copy U from tt old ala rrmnuseript I found siinoet in 

pjoi^, j^aoou thero ure inuuurimt niiitidtur-- 
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Here follow three other vm*, with padas dedicate to tlio 
gods of the four cardinal point*. Then follow the tdhm and 
tha padas. The names are : — 


( 1 ) Szmbftatta 

( 2 ) Nantlaehi-semb&aUa 
( 2 ) Kantjassa 

(41 Pancha-kariyosm 

(5) Tuvayam 

(6) Matiayam 

(7) Rujaga 
(S) Jamhhaka 
(0J Ktvudatjum 

(10) Adantattdhm 

(11) Ekkattrifam 

(12) JampFfM 

(13) Jagat'jamp&sm 

(14) IdayeUutttfam 
(l^J P&ncha-idayetiit 

(I§) Yamidlam 


( 17 ) Kvddiuiam 
(IS) Lakxhm liri Inm 

( 19 ) Attaraditniam 

(20) QtttfnaiijU&lam 

(21) Smumdidbxm 

( 22 ) kutakudaidtutn 

( 23 ) Purnakutobaldbim 

(24) TuruUrayam 

(26) KmunaMhwatiiam 

(26) 1 n^nviisanJcnuim 

(27) KondinjtavmchiUifa m 

(28) SaUirnagattitutom 
(29 ? iCajattiifim 

( 30 ) Talardyam 

( 31 ) Manittilam 

( 32 ) Sinhttnandatdlam 


I quote the 29th. the “ Haja-tokma," with 
and the pada. 


a verse, the tun 


Verse. 

®iQ®, 

sS&dt wod o%©g 

S-S^e-d «xe, Wj fi 


8 

0 

9 

3 


Tune. 

> law ::k t,%"4 5 s " a - s —. 7 «a 


Pada. 


<a8 OBofl a.s 


0>«8®e 


Tl>en follow seven verfics to the 
the twelve dedicated to the twelve 


sovon (dedicated) days: 
*ign* of the Zodiac • the 
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twpnty-saven to the constellations, the seven, to the bo van 
astrological koras, the fifteen to the fifteen fife, &e. The 
verses have Jidda for dancing or playing on the bera. 

Then follow the satoudam, odawu, disti*dwadanam, rural 

<fec. 

I quote the VyoghTa-saujudumu as a specimen ;—• 


Tune, 

m j® woi © 05050 Tsqmi-eeq 

Verse. 

3888 So ®388d aj, 

38 , csg»«o «5 3 S © t 

8x8 of ©<v> «gqS S 

* 

Poda. 

gi» £*> x*5o «i»5dsmq 8a#£6ea&j man aScOs-mra ©Sto 
Si«8m $<38*5 e-mail mtrfga^ed, Q»&S)i0®«g| t a<5, m«?em§, 
&aa}Bagq<d, egjgm# smscS®®®. 

From Jlujosinfta Wanutndwa. The tune is called (Soman- 
tala:— 


? 

$ 

«? 

<? 


Tune. 

s>050» «r jsac?«®c «>i.Stod w5w 

®soa d ®jc®d £6s(S 

$ O d 5)^ G>1& g<J 509 tfi^oo 

f S d tS&Qatn ®<3o3g dime*; 

«o» oos>Oi o»to s«9oe>, sja rocs®® 

o©©ffl, ann ossa, boo oeamB 

8m 6 e®i9 eae)3® s6g qtltosiS ee 

T«l© 980'® od 

®m d 8® Bl®0 ®&X0®£ ® 8 l 9 £ £Lb8b 9:^0 
B® d <B8<Q®d as^gdt Sdij! digdig ^d® 88 

bQ d d88*» e38$ 9®$® m®® 9S»c *8 

* 2<W>3 


<D 
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Tunes, 

1st step: ^®od dfliCii&^c^ 351 * 

-q>£ t £dmd d«30tf &«a?sii0 ®^<xiBy3. !j-0£50a& 
ih®5frV»B »£&KU I — &c. 

step; d&tnzd m^eaifaw* ev4fe$i sj-eujo 

sadsur^cJ £«©<;&aide olS^^S'C ^CC ®C 
@8sh ■S'^d’Ea.—g^ + &a. 

ifep; S^^ef @js 4^«33t'5>»j # f>t^dao S^3H> dtoe?«e 
d^ai^aj, d®S0ii»€> ■@^«ad0d™ ad^SE 

^dm esdffi hJ<£ ctetfj-5^s».—g®, &c. 

VI, 

The following are some Sanskrit verses and tunes. from 
/Jj^o 6Uriitda p by the celebrated Jayadiva :— 

(1) aftc^Sdff^Shso €taa>£i*®5&— 

3£si0£'9 SSgs3-5 s -3 ^0—5*^330 
a^o0ffle&3d— 1 dcpdraf&siVd, dado $«»*B 

(2) 40dtf*9 

£iQ<&? 36-itf cji^B-S^aS— 

iad^ £*8d od x o—dadaj $}nsj^5 

The above two, and eight other* of the same tune, are 
descriptive of Sri V^hnu’s ten dm^fra incarnations The 
above have been set to Fimi music. The tune is thus given :— 

csj a ^ 2 s ^ a) ^ £ o 5 ® 8) ^ e 
M«e3ji)i5&£)cJi»a'Sffl>0jScai0 

3j ® Qj i & S 3 S 3 J ct I 

□ D is S & k 8 3fl0a©tiJ3o0 

^ a £ «an £ 3 £ -51 c 3 S 8 £ -ei £ ^ 

3ofloo8«iMttfl*9tiJ«w8^ 

bj ^ di ^ 3 o ^ fl <o&jd ©j ®Eo 5 8 « ^ e 

Another verse from the same source r— 

tf 1 ® *>£ jc—* B —cfddtf^^0 k 
©<ie&C eoCS^Ssd 

BJ*H # deft d* ^0339*8 — rfad^fr^0®&5 

Yet another :— 

<£ iof S>36 TO SAtoSc*®* 

asSdsS ®#TOtJ®© ^i^3-3®3E*—hffice. 

0g£* geared o^C:®©f*3tf> »®£k* 

Etti$d*£f6& i^d ^5till 536^-55 &&JH 
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Below I quote some Sanskrit tunes from Snngtta Parijila, 
a hook on ancient Hindi! music, by Ako Bala. Some of these 
tunes are usqd by Sinhalese singers under the name of Sottas 
wara at the end of the second and fourth lines of flonga. They 
are used mostly with those known an Aluddarap pada JSindu — 

bb 68 sa^SS ad dd 

jiffT ©0 ssa&—00 00 ©£ 

30 03 0S—©8 ©8 

mm mm 

Another:— 

aS £>© S '130 Se. hS cn3 «3 ca© 

■3® 0s s0 ..=■']£ 8*f> 0k i3a 

K© Da) 0c ©M K© 0© sc© s3 

0s 3d3 0a3 si ©o 0s ©0 
s© mii 00 S0 30 

A nut lie r 

»3 0^5 to© 00 Msi as 

3® 3© 30 3© da 

■55© ED -P0 ivjjfl ?1C 

09 £0 ©fll ©« 

03 OH 
3ai 3a 
i6to 


Another ;— 

a 3 ot t 0 3 ^ 3 s £* tfy 3 to 
t 5 vfl 6 a ^ a £ ^ 5 £ 

» 3 ® 0 s 0 do 3 a 
s d ^ 4 0 S e 
0 fl w 3 cc 
a 3 to 

Below I quote one floka from each of the workn Suryct 
tiutitka and Frflb? ftwtfukAi/uwa , Lompoaed in Sanskrit, with 
the object of teaching bow to modulate the voice in reciting 
vereea ;— 

From Suryti StdaJca :— 

sdSr3 >jsi 

33*2© VS3G? HE^S’f#$0£)a3^oSK5© CUpf^TfiJ 00^^ 

np<?^42 oe^ncs ^©d3-gi as# €33 
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From Vri’tamdidkhydwa :— 

“ Mattobha Wikkrlgita Vritta.” 

bj&bji sSjs S-s^SkiM 9> s(P4sJ 

«§gasf®SSciaJ « k ^*'C J ® a SsS*®®* 

jaiSgBi 

sde?ed©i3 SSiStS 1 

as SiSti’ oi^6Sfl^®fl 0SffiS(5iJfl)! 
©jeteSsajeSd B^«<BaMH3Se®£aS*« 

aM@sUl« s^9eB^«jSflB3^SC*3«» 

jss3Se|o&»S'iS'a<s®!frfs , 8) &8Q&6 *^Q wqS^QE'S®9 

VII. 

1 (eel inclined to refer to Fd/itm.a kind of prow composed 
according to metre, and to quote one or two specimen#. The 
following, from Mr. James de Alwis’s “ Leisure Hours," is 
read or sung to the tune of 8ariri ftaru mt. siri Laka :— 

wmrfSe. dm(5<S(a, a®d*C3® sS^S'-se 
q©5qgdt mdaaaii frSSSc® 

qmtnfttr flda$d* £jd*f ©d®® 1 ** s '® tcf 
jfliSsJSe QS&cfcs® wi«J«d£($ qS'iMi©® 
iiasfs-is'ffif B0S0d 9gdi^<j (SsSsf^ai 
BO jd qsjsfaea eiajSgd® 4at©BSeJj9qj ^ajjS'QsSgd 

Another specimen from the same source i— 

Tune, rSastri Bara mr rtri Laka .' the same number of letters 
as in the first tune, but the fourth and the ninth letters are 
predated:— 

9S®(»flasw Bet©*i<o> £C?0® ] § ces'ijfi son «*■££-»* 

Swfiffli ^ besot sasicflea* dtBsra sm 
$g*gf*s5 ©d^aw BtdS'Bief m®ei§«F S8©»> 

©J30BS CO OiCOffit® 3 ('©S'Ssfil BJ 

a,*®«Se# as««de C®d S3S<arf q® 

S»i $iSrS«H sd® ™ 

There are two old yddwM*. composed by very clever poets, 
the Siythabd Ama and the Ztittfn* Ama, relating to Wijayo’s 
conquest, Kuvein's lamentations, the story of the Pantluw as 
king being possessed by demons. &e.—very interesting tradi¬ 
tions, I have mislaid them, and am extremely sorry that 1 
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am therefore unable to quote from them. I have other 
^ddiro; they refer to stories of demons and mythology. I do 
not intendL to quote from them in this Paper, but shall reserve 
thorn for amotlier, which lam now preparing on demonology, 
mythology, and ira^i ceremony. 


VIIL 

The following are specimens of Viridu, citemporaneoiis 
Stingy, composed without previous preparation or medita¬ 
tion^ on the spur of the moment whilst stepping to the 
music, and sung off-hand by the singers ^ovtAwayo, who are 
also (most of them) extemporizers, {ViridukArayd) :■— 


By a singer named K^kirigoda-yn to Saibu Malawari ! — 


g £) gfrd 9-0J *OI 6 

s^0 ±3«pS' 0^0^ 0i0sd 
q t 0 q*G&iQ §) 

g 3 coEQ tScflea &q00eo0 0tg 

The retort by Saibu ;— 
g 0 £*isf 

gir 0 mJ0Qi 0 tfcojdsiG'® iSa 

«5J0 ^ tp^S q3§ qzt*» (?ac® 

g 0 4&iBJ#frea*©£Ej ea0 tSd9iefl Sjjg^di© s®* 


IX, 


The musical instruments that 1 have boon able to get the 
names of are the following : — 


1 TtUa hera 

2 Fata beta 

3 Telca beta 

4 Rawdta beta 

5 } r udiWli beta 

6 Perun beta 

I Dedm bera 

8 Ghosa beta 

9 Pakumbera 
10 IShfJ bera 

II Kona bera 


12 Mihingubera 

13 Dtkki 

14 Ufckki 

15 ^HingrAu bera 

16 Uddhaka hern 

17 Tinawa bera 

18 Pamd bera 

19 Dendima beta 
26 fhiTvdubhi bera 

21 J/addo&i beta 

22 Ahitinga bera 
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23 Mmja bent 

24 Avhkya bem 
2o Tnnmffia 

26 Mm hem 

27 Ffjto 

28 Mahu rind with two 

gourds 

29 Trin-tat-noara vimd 

30 Pft fn - hn - kit -4va ra vind 

31 Sapiii- tut-suxi ra vmd 

32 I-hpa-trim-lat-Auvira vhui 

33 Trio-dam-tats warn vind 

34 Eka-vinsatiAaPswara vind 

35 Sold 

36 HoranJ 

37 Wasdandu 

38 Komhu 

39 Kliltii 

40 S*k 

41 Kabila 

42 Sat &innan 

43 Ndga finnan 

44 Mahd natri 

45 Dirya mid 

46 Mafia wa$da ndu 

47 Dlrga ivasdandu 

48 Makd kombu 


+9 Mafia Iculat 

50 fJtnja knlai 

51 Mwha mk 

52 Mahd homm 

53 Dirpa homni 

54 Mahd kafiala 

55 Sabda foihata 

56 Sak sinnan 

57 Nag® sitiftau 

58 Mahd ndgosinnan 

59 TiWjMiIa ndga&innan 

60 Sat pot a migasirnMn 

61 Tttia 

62 Tali 

63 Tdktn manda 

64 Itimla (titanmauda 

€5 MaAatali 

66 Mini 

67 Maha mini 
08 Go fit mini 

69 Kinki'ni or kikini 

70 fifth u 

71 Mini chakra 

72 At-tfigiri 

73 Pd-$i$iri 

74 Antjufa-gir/iri 

75 Mini^jigiri 


The first twenty-aii are varieties of bm or drums -known 
in Ceylon as hem, daw id t Itjmmtfta, and dfkki. 

The next eight are varieties of lutes of the guitar kind, with 
one or two gourds at the ends of the huger hoard, and are of 
several varieties, enumerated according to the number of 
strings and the octaves. Tills instrument is said to htcvo been 
invented by Xarada Mil, the son of Brahma. 

The nest twenty-ox are varieties of nabi, and belong to 
the class designated an wind instrumental in contradktinctiDn 
to stringed instruments. These are known as iuryar 
The nest five are varieties of musical cymbals used for 
beating time in music. 
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The next five are varieties of mim or bells. 

The fin^ five are hollow bell-metal bangles with smalt 
balls of bell-metal put in to cause a sound when vibrated. 
These are called pijpri, from, 1 believe, gir, to sound. 

The above are all the instruments I Imve been able to hear 
uf r At present- only the hera, dekki. u/tlii. horani, naL% tnhn- 
poiu^ tali if it. Tahu-gigiri, the mini-nabi. two kinds of vina, and 
two are in use. 


X. 

The melody of the idfo# lies in the proper distribution of tho 
sounds and the harmony of tho words combined to form a 
tala . as also the proper arrangement, according to the ndea T 
of tho accents, the measures, the pause, and the cadence, 

A sound is called a mata T a moment or instant. A short 
sound or one instant is called a fagu: a long sound of two 
instants is called a <ywru. Lagu means short or light and 
gam heavy or long. The instant," or letter immediately 
preceding a M or silent letter is also a A hat letter 

is equal to half an - l instjmt ” An M instant l+ is the time 
taken in tho twinkling of the eye. Mata means an instant. 

Short sounds or liajut or lagu arc marked thus, — and the 
Song sounds or tjura thus, —Letters have long and short 
sounds indicated by symbols which indicate their quantity. 
A puluia, marked thus, = , consists of three instants. 
Three of these sounds or instants produce a gane T which 
means a foot. There are eight gaya. 

VriUa means metre ■ tuicr, musical time or measure ; mdlrayu 
means quantity in metre, a syllabic foot, or a phonetic addi¬ 
tion of words, moans a time, from wina. a sound; 

rJitin*l&< means poetical metre, or tho system of tho arrange¬ 
ment of poetical metre, or the rules for the arrangement of 
poetical metres. 

The letters are divided into eight classes, according to the 
places from where the sounds are created. They are gut¬ 
turals, palatals, Unguals, dentals, labials* gutturo-palatals, 
gut turn-labials, and dento-labials* A correct knowledge of 
all the above baa to be acquired for correct singing. 
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The sound of the gutturals originates in the throat; palatals 
in the palate ; lingual* in the middle palate ; dentals in the 
teeth : labials- in the lips : gut turn-palatals in the throat and 
palate; guttnro-Labials in the throat and lips ; deuto-labials 
in the teeth and Lips. 

The following are the garta. eight in number I quote from 
the work of Bhadra Them, 

They are the Mofti-gana, Dhea-gana, Chandra-gana r Ravi- 
ytintt , Udgu^gana , Jala-ijuna, Agni-gana, and Ahdm^gma. 

1. Magana or Mohi-gam (moloB&iis), meaning the earth, 

has three guru, thus : «j. 

j-"’. 

2, Nagano qt Dh&a^gajia (tribrach), meaning godly, haa 
three lagu, thus : ® 5 


X BagaiHt or Chandra^gana (dactyl), meaning moon, 
begins with u guru, and has two lagn at the end. thus : ® d, 

4. Jagana or Ravi-gana (amphibrach), meaning a sun, 
begins with a kigu- and ends with a fapu, and there is a guru 
in the middle* thus : E 


5, Sagana or IFd^tf-^na (anap^st), meaning air, has two 
iagu for the first and second 44 instants TT and a guru for the 

third, thus : ^ 5 ****• 

JBBB ‘ “■ 

6. Yagana or Jaia-gaijta (bachich meaning water, begins 
with a tagu and ends with two guru, thus : 


7, Rtigtiiia or ^i^ni-puna (eretic) ± meaning fire F begins and 

ends with a guru at each end, and has a tagu in the middle* 

thus: “ <fi. 

_ *-« ■ 

i 8. Thogana or Alsaga-gam (antibachic), meaning sky, is 
formed of two guru for the first and second insbanta and ends 
with a tagu , thus : ® “■ 


* 

The 1st has 3 long sounds in this order, A JL £ 

The 2nd has 3 short sounds in this order* —- 

The 3rd has 1 long and 2 short sounds in this order, ^- 

The 4th has 2 short and I long sound in this order , — ^ — 

The 5th baa 2 short and. 1 Jong sound in this older,-—* 

The 6th hos 2 long and 1 abort sound io this order, — ^ ^ 

Tile 7th has 2 long and I short sound in this order t - -* 

The 8th has 2 long and 1 short sound in this order, ^ ^ —- 
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There are 14 eriWff*, namely:— 


(l) W> (2) Pwmgi, (3) Malwaldgi, (4) Umatvgi, (□} Kaugi f 
(6) Bamaragi, (?) Yogi, (&) Dunnagagt t (9) Yongi. (M>) 
Karika t (Sl) Wmnatatahalg*, (12) SandrazUika, (13) Nutatagi 
(14) SmupulalagL 


A gi has 42 instants, 

A piwwkjt has 41 instants. 

A matwalfigi has 37 Instant*. 

An h m 3S instants, 

A kaugi has 40 instants. 

A bamaragi lias 42 instants*. 

A has 42 instants, 

A dunmigagi has 44 instants. 

A yaw/* has 40 instauts- 
A foirikwj'i has 41 instants. 

A diihuttui&haigi has 41 instants, 

A sajidra&tatei has 42 instants, 

A i^ntndaJoAdgl has 41 inafcants. 

There are 14 chandas^ namely, Sanda-siri, Mfdum, Pihili, 
Supihiti, Uiu f Sri, Gaja, Rcndi, Eaulu, Tmet, Hini. Mi, and 
Madu, Each has a given number of vrittas T and these by 
spreading the rytkm may be increased to any number of times 
or talar Those given in the by Bhadra run up to 

thousands. Apart from those coming under the above rules 
there are other vriiio for the formation of which special rules 
mre provided. It is impossible to giffi a correct idea of these, 
nay even of the chanda&, in a short Paper such as this 
purports to be. 

The Punrhaturiga Nridct, or the fivefold kinds of music—the 
origin of all music and musical instruments — is the Afona* 
Vitana, Qhanaya, $&hira# a, Mrija, Vim. six in number. 

Atuta means to spread, or atanka^ sound of a drum or tabor; 
vitata, stringed instrument; ghana r a cymbal, a bell, a brazen 
or composite metallic musical instrument which is struck as 
a clock * or a mode of dancing neither quick nor slow 
agjAiro, a wind instrument; pina,alutfl. 
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Lt La said in mythological books as well as Lq Uiia-pot that 
the f'wtimfharms introduced music to tbo world, and that 
Narndii Muni, a son of Brahma, made the first musical instru- 
merit, the ofad, Gdndharva means a heavenly chorister 1 as 
well as singing, and Gandara one of the seven primary notes 
of music. Pancka Sika is said to be the chief of the band of 
those merry celestial musicians who inhabit (with others, of 
course) the lowest of the six dtvydojia (heavens)> by name the 
ChdturmaJuirdjikd divyalokn. 

The imago of Pantha fltta is to be seen in some of the 
vihara armed with a vbiti and attended by bis hosts of musi¬ 
cians, eaeb carrying a musical instrument different from the 
others. The Marug^mo^ the daughters of the Mfiradii^aputia, 
are said to be the cleverest of the celestial musicians, so much 
so that as a last resort their father sent them to prevent 
Srihja-M uni from attaining Buddbahood at the foot of the 
sacred Bud hi, by winning him over by an exhibition of their 
irresistibly enchanting dancing and singing. 


APPENDIX 


Jfuhc.— ,b The acbuc* and the art of tones or musical sounds, 
rounds of higher or lower pitch, begotten of uniform and 
syndhronouK vibrations, as of a string at various degrees of 
tension ; the science of harmonics] ioni*n which treats of the 
principle of harmony, or the properties, dependencies. and 
relations o( tones to each other: the art of combining tones In 
a manner to please the ear. Not all sound* are touch. Sounds 
may be unmusical and yet please the ear. Music deals with tonoa+ 
and with no other sounds* 

Music La algo (a) “ melody | a rhythmical and ot herwise agree¬ 
able succession of tonftO* (b) Harmony; an accordant combi¬ 
nation of simultaneous tones.” 

Tom.—" The sound, or the character of a sound* or a sound 
considered el thin or that character : ea a low F high, bud , grave, 
acute* sweet, or harsh tone. A at retelling, straining, raising; 
of the voice, pitch, accent, measure* or meter. 1 * 

AaeenA—" Inflection or modulation of the voice as adapted 
to exprets emotion or passion. A sound considered as to pitch ,' p &c, 
TVme .— 11 A rhythmical, melodious, symmetrical serica of 
tones for one voice or iu»irtunom . or for any number of voices or 
i instruments in unison, or two or more u| *uc.h aeries forming part 
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in hanmwy ; ft indixiy ; an air ; the state of giving tbft proper 
Aound or sounds 3 just intonation; harmonious accordance; 
pitch of voiou or instrument/' 

Rhythm.—" Dividing into short portions by a regular iWMes«On 
of motion*, impulse*- soundsn accent*. &c. t produciiifi ais agree¬ 
able effect ; movement in musical time with |*eriodieal recurrence 
of accent; the measured boat or pulse which marks the character 
and expression of I lie music j symiuetfj' of movement and 
The harmonious flow of vocal sounds/ 

Mdtidtj- _ tH A rhythmical succession of sipglu tone* ranging for 

i -1 in most part witliin a given key, and *0 related together as to 
form a musical whole, having tho unity of what is teehmcallj 
called a musical thought, at once pleasing to the ear and charac¬ 
teristic in expression. Melody consists in a succession of smgie 
tones; tiarmony is a consonance or agreement of also a 

succi^edoD of consonant musical cornbmatkms or chords/* 

AftUr .—Rhythmical iurrangement of syllables or words into 
versos, RtanJEas, krt-ropheSi £c r 3 poetical measure, depinidiug 011 
number* quantity, and accent of syllable*; ol^o any specific 
rhvtlimkal arrangement/' 

Common ni^r,- 1 * Four iambic verse* or lm±^ making a 
the first and third each having four feet* and the second and the 
fourth each three feet/ T 

Long meter. — 41 Iambi0 verses or lines of lour fe*L each* four 
verses usmiUy making a stanza- 1 ' 

Shari framer,—Iambic vem+a or line*, the first, second. and 
fourth having tn\tb throe- feat, and tiro third four feet- The stanza 
uaually consists of lour lines, but is sometimes doubled, 

Step, _ 4fc Die interval between two contiguous degree* of tlio 

scale. The word 1 tone ' is often used as tin? niime of this intern al \ 
but there is evident incongruity in using " tone for indicating 
the interval between tones- Ajs the word 1 scale r is derived fToni 
the Italian acuta, a bidder, the intervals may well lie called 
steps/ h 

Air .— 41 A musical idea or motive, rhythmically developed in 
consecutive single tones, su as to form a symmetrical and hslan* ed 
whole, vhich may be sting by a single voice to the stanzas ol a 
hymn or song T or even to plain prose, or played upon an instru¬ 
ment ; a melody ; a W; an aria/’ 

Fool, Fax .— ,l Combination of syllable constrtmmg a metrical 
clement of a wrsc fc the syllables treing formerly distiligui^hcd bj 
their quantity or Length t but in modern poetry by their accent- 
ActttiL —' 14 A regularly recurring stress upon the tone to mark 
the beginning,. and, more feebly, the third part of the measure . 
a special emphasis of a tone* even In the weaker fWft of the mea¬ 
sure ; the rhythmical accent, which marks phrases and sections 
of a period. The expressive emphasis and eiiading of a passage / 1 
ifMafr« T —Regulated division of movement ; a regulated 
movement corresponding to the time in which I lie accompanying 
music is performed 1 but T especially,* slow and stately dance. 
Die group or grouping of beats cflii^tl by the regular rMturenw 
of accented beats; the space between two bars 1 tlw manner of 
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ordering and combining the quantities, or Long and abort syllables; 
meter ; rhythm : hence, a foot; as, a poem in iambic verse 1 ' 

Inflection .— ,b Modulation, or accent of the Yoke* as tlie rising 
and the failing inflection. Any change or modification in the 
pitch or tone of the voice, A departure from the monotone or 
reciting tone in chanting ." 1 

fmtihic .—" Consisting of a abort Hyilablo followed by a long one, 
OP of an unaccented syllable followed by on accented ; as p an 
iambic foot. A foot consisting ot a short syllable followed by a 
long one* as in amans, or of tm unaccented syllable followed by on 
scented one* as invent.” 

Cadence— M A fall of tlie voice in reading or speaking < es¬ 
pecially at the end of the sentence ; a rhythmical modulation of 
the voice or of any bound ; rhythmical Bow of language, in pro*c 
or versa ; harmony and proportion in motion, as of a well-managed 
horse ; the close or fall of a strain ; tlie point of commonly 
reached by tlse immediate succession of [ ho tonic to the domi¬ 
nant chord ; a cadenza or closing embellishment ; a pause before 
the end of the Htrain, wi nch 11 iti performer may fill with a flight 
of fancy/ 1 — Webster. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, November 24, 190$, 

EVe^mt i 

The If on. Mr. John Ferguson, C.M.G.. President, in the Choir. 
Mr, F, Freiidcnberg, J.P., Vice-President. 

Mr. P. Amu nchalam. M.A,. C,C.^. * Vice-FroHideitt. 

Yen, F. EL de VVinton- 1 Mr. M. A, C. Mohomcd. 

Sir. A. M. Hamid- Mr. P- E. Morgappah. 

Mr. C, W. Horsfall Dr. A. Nell, M-RC.S. 

Sir. A- Lewis, 

Mr. G. A. Joseph* Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
ftawneiv* 

L Read and confirmed, Minute oi lost General Meeting held 
on July 11. 1003. 

2, Mr Joseph announced the election of the following Member* 
since the last (lem ml Mooting ;—Mcaon*. F. C, Anderson : J. L. 
TaiMKwk ; G. E. Madawela, Proctor; J. Conroy, B.A. r C.C.S*; 
T. EL Chapman. AM-LC-E, ; Dr- W. C. Pi or is, M.EL. C.AL ; 
Messrs, C, R. Ar-u&aratji&m ; E. W. J aye warden?, Barristcr-at- 
Law; Dr. E. Roberts* F.F.P.8.. M.R.C.S. ; Messrs. T* G< Jayc- 
wardens. A.M.LM II. ; B. Constaotiiic r B.A,, C.C.&. ; Rev. W. J 
Noble t Mgshts, F. A. 0 beyeee here, M.A. r Barrister-at- Law ; apd 
A- M., Hamid, 

X Mr- A. Lewis read the follow ing Paper *— 
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THE LESSER KNOWS HILLS OF THE BATTICALOA 

DISTRICT AND LOWER UVA. 

+ 

By F. Lewis, F.L.S. 


Ln the early part of the year 1907 I had occasion to visit 
some of the little known hills of the Panama Pattu in the 
Batticaloa District, connected with a survey I then had on 

hand . It was also necessary Ln the same connect ion to ascend 

Govinda-hela (“ Westminster Abbey ”) ns well as Dcyigal-hela 

_mountains within the Province of Uva f but close to the 

Eastern Province boundary. 

In the course of my work I had a very favourable opportu¬ 
nity for making a tolerably close scrutiny of the Hora of the 
locality traversed, beside noting such items: of archeological 
interest as came in my way, though the time at my disposal 
did not admit of more than superficial observation of the 
latter. In the hope that my notes may be of interest to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, I vent urn to submit this Paper, con¬ 
scious as I am of its many imperfections, but trusting that it 
may lead to further investigation of the highly interesting 
country that I traversed. 

I left Koslaoda for a place called Siyambala-anduwa on 
March 2, and reached the latter spot on the 6th, using the 
Public Works Department bungalow as a starting point for the 
’work I had in hand- 

Siyambald-anjuwa m a small tillage, with * few poorly- 
constructed houaes, situated on the eastern bank of the 
Hcda-oya, and to the south of a high rocky mass known as 
Dcyigal-hela, on which is an important trigonometrical 

station. . 

From Siy&mbala-anduwft I proceeded north to Kanauko^ya 
village, and from thence to a desolate spot called Bo^lla, that 
lies to the north-west of " Westminster Abbey ." and situated 
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at the loot of that mountain* Here the population is 
exceedingly sparse, and the only form of culture is of the 
sporadic chcna order, as gardens cad be hardly said to exist 
in this remote comer of the Mahd V&tirafa P or l+ great Vedda 
country/' 

It is surprising to find that what population there is 
consists of pure Sinhalese f and it is more remarkable that the 
people here allege that the real Veddi does not exist in the 
iieighbourhcKid. The only information I could obtain respect¬ 
ing this vastly Interesting race was, that they once existed 
here* and I was shown a path leading through a valley that 
was said at one time to bo defended by Veddas, who would 
permit nobody mil-side their own community to pass without 
paying toll in betel leaves or the flesh ol animal*, such as 
deer or wild pig. The KonUa, an old man uf about seventy 
years of age, informed me that at Damnlgala Vcddds existed 
in his time ; and his description of them, approximated that of 
the received character as given by Knox and the Portuguese 
writers. His story, however, was not free from romantic 
colouring ; fur example, he said that the “ V&fdti Nuwara T * 
whs situated within a mass of rock-bound mountains that 
could not be climbed* and that the only means of approach 
was through a tortuous cavern, the mouth of which wan 
guarded by a targe waterfall r Once within the rock-formed 
walls the il city rT was said to be large. and the more well-to- 
do people therein owned, and actually rode, horses t It is, I 
think, needless to comment on this fantastic mixture of 
geographical Inaccuracy and improbability. 

I may add , however, that my informant made the remark¬ 
able statement that the rral V$dcU never laughs, and that it 
would be fatal for a stranger to do so—a statement in support 
of Mr, Stephens* remarkable Paper delivered before this Society 
several years ago* and which at the time was received with 
some incredulity. 

No trace of any kind did I find of Vedda occupation, and 
in the* language of the people [ could detect no words that led 
one to suspect interpolation of language. lo tin? names of 
or of plant*, I beard only Sinhidese, unless indeed the 
name 4 'Omndv-htfa p * can be taken as an incomplete exception, 
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the? latter part of the name being Sinhalese while the former is 
Dra vidian. My desire to find traces of the true V^ddA was 
every where met with failure, and much more ao my efforts 
to find a single trace of their later occupation of the 
country 

1.— Gmin&i-hda, 

Gov-inda'hela* or, os it ia better known to the European by its 
modern appellation of u Westminster Abbey," consists of a 
high mass of gneissic rook, standing on t he northern extremity 
of a moderately high ridge P affording an excellent rosem- 
bianco to the venerable pile from which, it takes its present 
fancy name. The * s chimney/ 1 or M tower/' rises about SOO 
feet above the roof 11 of the “Abbey/* thus completing 
the likeness, especially when viewed from the sea, This 
'* chimney " stands clear of anything eke, its nearest moun¬ 
tain being Waddinaduila to the northward, and the already 
mentioned Xtevigcd-hela to the south. 

The distance between the two points is nearly equal about 
five mill's in a straight line—while the summits of the three 
mountains are nearly in the same line of inclination .Waddina- 
hela bei ng the highest. The altitude of“ Westminster Abbey 11 
is 1 + b30 feet, and between it and the sea - a distance of nearly 
twenty miles—tberc are no hills of any particular magnitude 
or altitude, so that from the standpoint of an outpost this 
mountain occupied an import art! portion., and one that led 
to its adoption as a strong hold, as i* duly narrated in the 
Mahdwan&a,* 

Ln planes the 14 tower ” or b4 chimney ,f of |J Westminster 
Abbey lf overhangs its base, but there are crevices that 
connect with the top, these being more or less lodgments 
for plants. Where the rock overhangs, the Under-surface 
affords ample spare for bees to congregate g but at the time 

* I tifii indebted, to Mr. Still for the foLftffWUtg ^iiblAOtm ffnm the 
(rliap LXXXJ., vv. 5, 0j nd&tiilE U* On* nuxmtain. 
“ Bhtivanrka l^hu, ih* rulijf and governor of tnp lontj . whose* fum^ 
had *prt*d *bro*d throughout the ttmntry, built hmt-vlf a fortnaaH 
on the tup of the tkrviftd ■>+ a reek which the euaTnv could not otuuly 
approach, and ho dwelt tlrtw iuid dr fancied the Hohcmit country mvA 
it* m-ligLeiu nod It* priesthood- M 
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of iny visit £ was fortunate enough to escape making their 
closer acquaintance. In order to reach the summit, Ladders 
are required* but the > Limb is not very formidable. Nowhere 
did I find any signs of a stream of water, while at the base of 
the entire mountain £ only discovered a dry channel that 
probably floods during the tains; in fact the extreme scarcity 
of water evidently led to the early abandonment of this old 
fortification. 

The summit of the ** chimney !! is nearly flat, and probably 
about four acres in extent, a great proportion of which is 
exposed rock, broken by patches of stunted vegetation. On 
reaching the top of the rock from its southward extremity one 
finds at once the remains of tanks, the first of which is a small 
stone pokuna cut out of the living rock, and still partially 
filled with green, slimy water - 

Nest to this is a second pofcujw, partially natural and 
supplemented on its western Bank with stonework terminat¬ 
ing. in a brick walling. This reservoir appears once to 
have been roofed in ^ as a number of narrow, thin* flat tiles 
indicate that such had been the case. 

The size is however comparatively small * though the work.* 
niatt&h ip points to its hav in g been of importance. To the nort b- 
west of this last-mentioned “ tank ” is a third, and by far the 
largest of them. It consists of a large mass of stonework 
erected bund wise at the lower extremity of a natural hollow, or 
valley, between the rocks* in order to dam up the rain water* 
The stonework is in good preservation and consists of cut 
stone blocks, bound together and sot in a semi-circular 
outline- The stone baa in one place been supplemented by 
blocks of lime concrete, each individual piece being laid with 
great precision, These blocks measured about 2ft r 6 in. by 
20 in. by 10 in., but were not of uniform size. Tile area of this 
tank was considerable, as compared with the confined Limits 
within which it was placed, and probably it was intended to 
afford the entire water supply of the u station."’ 

Beyond this tank there are abundant remains of brickwork 
scattered in all directions, but my time being very limited f 
was unable to discover the nature or dimension of the building 
t hat once occupied the c ap of Go vinda- he la. I found no sign of 
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btters cut on any part of the rock, hot did I find any image# 
of any sort. 

With regard to the flora of this exceedingly interesting 
mountain, one is met with a complex problem to account 
for many of the species, hut l venture, with the utmost re¬ 
spect to those scientific botanists who hold that many plants 
are introduced by birds, either carrying seed in their digestive 
organs or even in mud attached to their feet, that such expla¬ 
nation is not fully supported, and that a more natural process 
of introduction is possibly admissible. 

J< is not denied that birds do carry seed in their intestines, 
and so do certain mammalia, but I do not think sufficient 
importance is attached to the natural spread of plant# bv the 
ordinary' process of growing, fruiting, and seeding. Time is 
no factor in the kme, except in so far as it affords opportu¬ 
nity for environmental variation to develop into an ultimately 
widely divergent form from primary forms, sufficient, 
after a lapse of ages, to render these surviving forms to be 
even specifically different. This difference, in the ease of 
species, spreading under conditions of great climatic variation, 
con readily lead to wide deviation from the aboriginal parent, 
and hence, l submit, that by an accumulation of adaptations 
to surroundings, they do, by the laws of natural selection, 
establish an ultimately modified form, strictly in equilibrium 
with ultimate surroundings. The process is possibly exceed, 
ingly slow, but is in no way bound by the factor of time. 
Moreover, I venture to believe that sufficient importance 
is not attached to the effects of human agency in the 
introduction of plants of utilitarian or aesthetic value. 

Thus, on the summit of “ Westminster Abbey,” one finds 
the ordinary pineapple in a most degenerated form, close to 
that rare composite the Notonia. The presence of a begonia 
in dose proximity to ehngai, amid an abundance 

of ilelartmwci&w plants, can readily be explained, as a 
combination of artificial introductions intermixed with those 
naturally introduced. 

The presence of a large kina (CalophyUttm tomentosum), 
so out of place in the dry zone, is striking, but 1 found that 
in each instance that J encountered it, it wo# in the immediate 
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lieLglihourhood of caves that at one time—an was iilm ndaidly 
plnin—were inhabited. 

The occupants ol these eaves, possibly Buddhist monks* t were 
constrained to adopt a strict economy na regards water* with 
the result that duanhncss of person was not. next to godliness. 

A very natural outcome of this state of affairs was, that 
these cave-dw ellers suffered torments with cutaneous diseases, 
for which the oil expressed from the seed* of the kina was 
found to be a ready and valuable specific* and thus accounting 
for the presence of this otherwise fish-out-of-water tree. 
Here, therefore, the pineapple and the kina tree are both 
accounted for* and ns the evidence of constructive genius is 
^mpiy displayed in the ruins on 14 Westminster Abbey/* it is 
not r I think, unreasonable to suppose that the begonia wme 
introduced out of regard for its natural beauty* just as much 
ql-b the for its value as a building timber* 

l append to this Paper a catalogue of the plants l observed 
above l ,000 feet altitude on the “ Westminster Abbey 
mountain, and i take the opportunity of expressing my 
warmest obligations to Mr; J. K. Xock of the Hakgak gardens 
for his valuable assistance in determining for me buth ferns 
and orchids, that we collected at the time. 

I noticed, with some surprise, that the birds found on and 
round the summit of 14 Westminster Abbey were Mingularly 


[aw in point of specie* as well as individual numbers ; thus> 
the list consisted of a hawk (AccipiW mgat w)* n fly-catcher 
{Hyffothipnis a ** sun-bird {Di&ft&m cr^/A- 

rorhynchml two bulbuls {H\fpsip€tes ganeesfi and Mdpartts 
hmm&rrh&ux). a drongo {Di^mnrvs paraduew), two barbel-* 
{Mtgalixmfi Ztyhmka and Xam&okma rubricapiila). and a 
swallow j tlirurido htfptrythra)* 

Of course this number beenme enormously increased m we 
reached the l#aao of the hill, but it is significant that so few 
manifested themselves, especially at this particular time of 
the year, 

2 . — Degigol-heta^ 


Passing from u Westminster Abbey ” to Deyigal-helft one 
traverse a country populated with typically dry-zone plants. 
The stream beds that I crossed were, with hardly an exception, 
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dry, find where there was any water it existed only in very 
limited pools of greater or less degree of turbidity. 

Numbers of old rainfall tanks abound, but none of appro 
r-iabie sisre, while all were in a state of abandonment, the 
present population being too urns 11 and too in different to 
restore to use these silent witnesses of a former ago of 
agricultural Activity. 

Like the last mentioned mountain, Deyigal-hela indicate 
former occupation. The summit of this abrupt, mass of rock 
has quantities of brick scattered over it in uU direct tons, hut 
at present in their mined condition indicating no definite 
outline or plan. Here, too, water cannot be procured in line 
weather without descending for a considerable distance into 
the valley below. The climb to the summit is laborious, 
owing to steepness and rook obstruction; thus, in one placed 
one has to scramble through a very small cavernous opening 
between two rocks before mounting the final slope. 

A largo gallery-like cave forms the final finish of the hill, 
on the top of which a double cap of rocks affords a roof. In 
front of and below this open cave is a grove of kina#, unlike 
any other Ceylon species of ffefeptyflwu, and yielding rather 
large oily nuts. The chief distinction in this species is in the 
remarkable development of the bark, which forms into large 
nodular masses or “ bones " of several inches in thickness. 
A group of bamboos, much like the common “ batalS ” of the 
wet zone, is also remarkable in so dry a place, but was I think 
unquestionably introduced. 

Tile mountain top is exposed to dry winds and continued 
periods of drought, so that the plant life is naturally stunted. 
The base of the hill is exceedingly rough, and affords shelter to 
Iwara among the fallen stone debris. 1 was informed that in 
early days this was a Vydda stronghold, but not a trace in 
to be found to-day of house* or dwellings, except, as already 
mentioned, at the summit, where brickwork points to cultured 
methods that cannot be associated with the acknowledged 
stylo of Veddn Ufe, 

3. — Nil~gah. 

Tim next mountain of importance that I visited was Nil-gala. 
This is « rocky point rising rather abruptly from the plains’ 
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anti is situated to the south of Lsbu-gola, and nearly west of 
Potuvil and Arugam bay. 

The plain at the bane is considerably broken by mosses of 
stone in large slabs. At one of these 1 found an ancient 
atone quarry, there being several monoliths of stone left, just 
os they laid been wedged from the parent rock. 

I also found traces of large boles tut into the slab, probably 
for posts of wood to be inserted to carry a roof, as the whole 
outline was regular, and suggestive of this purpose. 

Close to the summit was a yokno, partially artificial in 
form, and so constructed as to catch rain water. A second 
of rock forming a lower terrace is flanked on one side 
with a wall of Cyclopean stones that now affords an excellent 
promenade for rod monkeys. 

The top of Nil-gala ia also abundantly strewn with bricks, 
in a more or less overgrown condition. Hem, an ornamental 
hibiscus affords a striking feature among somewhat stunted 
vegetation, as well as room for speculation as to its introduc¬ 
tion. especially when one considers the abundance of the same 
plant among the ruins on the summit of Bandura-malai, over¬ 
looking Malta lien’s great tank at Kan tala I, that lies a good 
120 miles to the north of tliis lonely but once occupied 
mountain. The uneven nature of the present vegetation at 
the base of Nil-gala points unquestionably to its once-jieoplcd 
state, though to-day it i« silent and alone. The stonework 
only must have engaged the strenuous labour of a consider¬ 
able multitude that unquestionably populated the country 
right down to the coast line on the east and south, of which 
now the only evidence we have is in these interesting remains. 

Passing down the lino which divides tiva from the Eastern 
Province, one crosses several ruined tanks that are now- 
grown up in forest. After continuing tliis journey for 
nearly fi ve miles the lino will be found to enter into a country 
much broken up by great masses of rock. These rise to no 
great altitude, but break the uniformity of the plain that one 
traverses. 

4- — $<ima[n wa ■ tain . 

Preccntly, after crossing several 4< hog s-backs of rock one 
jitKh U) tiie right of the line (westj a number of circular cut 
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stones not unlike a cottage-loaf of broad each, the summit of 
which has excavated in it a socket of about 5 In. by 5 in. by 
4 h in, to © in, deop. These stones are more or less arranged 
in polygons! order, on a large mound of earth. Some are 
rectangular in position, and others again of irregular outline. 
CloBH to these stones is the usual abundance of brickwork, 
the individual components of which are remarkably large, 
some of the bricks being fully 15 in, long by S in. by $ in* 
Close to this spot an opening in the bush indicates the 
presence of rook ; there one finds a few solid stone steps rising 
from a plainly cut moonstone. The steps are nest traced to a 
huge niEkss of rock, where they are cut out of the Living stone 
itself* and form a total number of 154. At one point, where 
the rook flatten*, there is a pnkufya, on the side of which is an 
inscription, that is weathered to a very serious extent. Xear 
this again is a ruin of probably a viharc and d&goba with 
scattered remains of large cut-stono slabs, and also some 
curious stone cuttings that I think may have been connected 
with devotional operations. The summit of this mas* of rock, 
which is locally known as X'amaluwa-helu, is crowned with 
the remains of a dagoba* of which at present only a mass of 
brickwork survives. The bricks as usual were large, and of 
excellent composition. Among them I found a piece of carved 
stone that, from its shape, suggested the lid of nil urn that 
may possibly ha%‘o received the ashes of some forgotten 
prelate. 

To the north, at some distance from the base of Nama|uwn- 
hela r I found the remains of a very large brick-boilt ddgoba, 
with, to one side, a long and well-shaped (lower offertory of 
stone. The ddgoba I estimate to have been 80 ft. high, but 
it is at present completely within the grip of forest vegetation. 
Close to this again 1 found ii kina, as well as a number of 
no (ironwood) trees, pointing dearly to their human 
introduction. 

To the south and west ol the hill just deseribed flows the 
Heda-oyn, the waters of which in olden days were diverted for 
irrigation purposes, notably near Lahugala, where the traces 
of the flHvuflfl (dam) are still to be found, as well m the Y6da- 
$la that supplied a system of tanks to the eastward. 
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5.— H ibb*takna-$&la. 

The next mountain that I visited t he summit of was Hibbita- 
lana-gala. This point is about one miJe duo west of the 
provincial boundary, and can onJy be approached from 
Panama—a sea-coast village about twelve miles to the south 
of Arugam bay—from which there is a thin trait-path going 
towards Ova, 

Efibbitnlana-gala consists of a mighty rock, rising at a mod¬ 
erate angle with its base, to an altitude of probably 800 ft* 
above the sea. Like all the other points I visited* it shows 
abundant traces of occupation. Near its base is the ruin of a 
shrine, while higher up the traces of brickwork in abundance 
nidi cate viharta and dago bus, all of which to-day are in 
ruinous confusion. The foot of the rock stands practically in 
a wide belt of magnificent iron wood fames, [minting unmistak¬ 
ably to their origin. 1 also obtain id an example of a moat 
1 -xijuiBitelj' beautiful stcrculja, the juices of which are said 
to be rtf great value in healing cuts and wounds* 


6 . — K mlitnbiya-gala „ 

Proceeding further south to Okands* where there is tv modern 
dev die, I next ascended Kudjuabiya^gala, which is a mass of 
rock among rocks facing the sea on the east and south. Here 
a crumbling dago ha crowns the apex of stone, up the slope 
of which a few stops have been cut and pokuniis conserved, 
Tlio country here is very dry and vegetation is—where exposed 
—proportionately stunted. Traces are not wanting T however T of 
a once abundant population, as is evidenced not only by this 
pokuya -cut rock, but by the remains of cave dwellings both 
there and throughout the country to the banks ol the Kum- 
bukkan river that forms the southward limit ol the Batticaloa 
District, At Bagare- gal a—an enormous table-like rock—and at 
Kiripoku^fca-gala I found the same patient system of preserving 
the rain water supply* both with natural oh well as artificial 
stone cisterns. The plains below are dotted with long since 
abandoned tanks, while the rapids in the Kumbukk&n-ar to 
this day !■ indicate the spots where water was laken both on the 
north as well as the south banks of that perennial stream fur 
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irrigation piirpcwes, 'STiu evidence of & ones swarming popu¬ 
lation is abundant, and both hill top and river bed alike point 
to an early history of profound interest to students of arch®* 
ology and biology alike. 

I am painfully conscious of the extreme imperfection of 
this brief outline, but I trust in submitting it to the Society 
that, with their usual generosity, they will make duo allowance 
for the limited opportunities 1 have of compiling a detailed 
account of so large an extent of country eus 1 have dealt with ; 
while, on the other hand, X earnestly trust, it may stimulate 
others to investigate the various questions I have done no 
more hero than to imperfectly hint- at. 


APPENDIX. 


List ol Plants noted on “ Westminster Abbey," from 
1,000 feet altitude and upwards.* 

I . GarcitM l tipicata -—A dry-romo plant- AU*from South I 

o r nUmwi lacew ,—A common composite. Tropie&l Aam and 

Sapium inMyne, —I>ry rono tree ; ha* o rt^mblwxee in 

#bem to wtinwood^ Bonpl ftnd Burmfl, 

-1. Motif™ purffrtota, — A poisonous dry-Eont* plain . I n v&tufl hi 

native medicine Indian sp. 

5 . Hibiscus ^fetfffW*» + —Hnndsome ornamental A mm- 

dant near Kantaiai. below ruins on Bandiiro-molai; also at. 
Westminster Abbey.Indian up. . . 

6- H. miVrontArw. —Common in dry w>ne. India, Arabia, 

Africa' „ , . * 

7 Fttus ,4 r rocb in, thb 1 dry Eon# ■ foirlj conimriix. 

A South Indian form. 

8 . F. ThwaUcrii *—A common form. Endemtf- 

9, f. MwiwiM.^McKiwately commoti- Lrtdtmic. 

in. \frmcctfJon grande^ — Abundant- Aliso India und Malaya. 

II. .if, eapteilatiitn.— PlentifnJ. A favourite wood for katty 
handles and stales. Doubtfully endem fV ■ 


• Tim numhms follow the oni« o[ observation *U(1 not of any 

fUTdngtiinpnt. 
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12. Wcherts zQrrfmbosfi .—-Asti abundant plant in 1 be dry zone. 
Wood used for rice granaries India and Malaya* 

13. Oabicfa'f i otpera,var* Kfriim.— A common dry aono plants 
abundant in rocky ground, Flowers rather handsome. 

14. Vieoa a rrncit/oitr.—(.'omnum dry zone composite. Also 
India- 

15. .4 nfiphaH# oMongn.—A pvtuiMi composite. Also India* 

l<i. Otdrnits ndin herbatui ,—Vwy common ui Eastern Provinte, 

India and Tropital Africa. 

17- FotAo# ecandem *—Generally a wet-zone plant Common. 
Also India to China. 

1$. Stmempm oforara.—The dry-zone form of this genus; 
common ; possibly medicinal, EwUmia. 

19. Oomphm angturtiftitiu. — Fairly plentiful in dry zone : valued 
as a post timber* South India and Malaya* 

20- A tphtiuim fortgamj.—'Common : prized [or its agreeable 
fruit- (mom) and good timber, India to South Chins. 

21+ CfaMotidm ttvdula'fviUi. —Common. Very showy flowers. 
Fairly abundant in dry country, Ako India. 

22. Br.goruti malabarion* —Ornamental. Also South India. 

23. B, feuem .—OrnamentaL I have found it in rwkj r places 
and rttn ani banks in dry none* Endemic. 

24. cinMiMorirfoiiti .—Fairly common in part-? uf the 
Eastern Province. 

25. Stitutetfieru zeyknuca.—Very eon u non on rooks in thro dry 
zi>ne, and much prized for its fibre fbow-string hemp). Also South 
India and Burma. 

2M- CtMUi/iium parviflarum -—A very common dry-rene tm, 
the leaven of which ft re eaten. Also Tndia. 

21. hujikt/rbia iortilifi. — Bather muoiniuun. but OCtttTo ^is ft 
hi dge plant. Also South India. 

28. JPi tigrtuu obowitef *—A dry- znne plant Often found growing 
nu trees. Also India. 

29. fsitsea ictfhtnica ,—Very common in dry zone. Also Judin 
mid Malaya. 

3<L CtirtfJiium didgmam *—Abundant on rocky ground in dry 
zone, India to South China. 

31. tfirifchntw tohthritM ,—CblimiOli in drV zone, Al*0 South 
.India. 

32. Coniwrtw rmmocarpus .—Abundant in Eastern Province 
Aluo South India. 

33. Asparngiinfateuttix .—Co minors- A vegetable. 

34. Cynnati# uU(o»us.— Common probably «ftten. Also South 
India. 

35. C* stonier!.—Common. Endemic. 

3fl, U, fttsmeulaiti, —-Common. India. 

37. A neiUna ze^anitum ,—A dry-zone commelina, Aim » 
South India. 

38. Commc/iiKi Jturzii'. 

39- £7, daiTC&r.—A »wd. India and Java. 

40. Mimuaap# rhngi .—Fairly plentiful La Eastern Province 
thy forests : good timber ; fruits eaten. Also India and 3Ialaya 
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India. 
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41. AWrtffirwWu onunpw.—■{Mr* Nock kindly identifies this 
for mo.l 

12. Curtm ^pinanunt — Exceedingly common ui dry ioim. 
Also Lidia and Burma, 

43, OTKiotwftf ■ — Probnbly introdwr™ tor tlifl 

sak^i of its rt ain mn hwpet'UfflttUing wood - Common in rtw kj r places* 
wlicre ruins aro found, e-^ F at Nuwar&-gala F Kantalw* AjbO 

South India- m 

44* H ibisem futcai w —Qmm nental. Fropical Asia, 

(rtjnuru mpiifcimn (t) — Oocaaional- 

Viitx dUik^mn.^ ^The favourite milia* Common, Also 

Criitum orfa^cuin- — Common on I ho summit of ■■ Wvat- 
minster Abbey” round the larger pokutta* A common dry 

country plant- India, . , * .* 

4B. Vvntfta I hfrv® found this liftndaoin* orchid 

plentiful in restricted areas in the dry tom 1 - Its ornamental 
flowers are striking, and probably led to its cultivation. Also 
India- 

49 . Mamranga tonuntonr *—Nut vow uiiunon t* dry M» near 
streams. South India, 

50. ft/ujuafo Occurs on rooks as well as tree* m dry 

■one occasionally- A plant of wide tropical distribution, 

51. Ananmt mifiuct—The common pineapple : is widespread m 
Ceylon, It is abundant on tho top of Westminster, but its 
fruit was much degenerate in form, though tho flowers arc largei\ 
developed^ 

52 . Ph ijlia Mhu* niru rio*—Common : tropical weed * 

53. P, iwhjphylt u*-—Common ; tropical weed* 

54. CjUortijryfoa Swictenia *—Abundant throughout dry zone, 

orientalit .—Common t found aft nr Am 

□tearing in the dry otmntry. India, 

iifl, Heptog' madahMa. —Common. South India to t bun. 

57. F*<w fjUttitmmJitlarU.—Vvry common in dry zone. Is 
eaten i» » vegetable, Common from South India to .\inca and 

'"is. V, ptdaiu _A Miumon dry twuntry vino. Tropical A-ia. 

59. Xotonitt ijrandiftorti* — Hare. I }iavo indy sect* it ** * 
mM van'll plant, I found it on a heap of ruin# on “ VT«rtnurwter. 
South India, 

60. (JrEumi miertKQ #-—An abundant species Indis to ^inn. 

61. DioaplttO* cUnum ,—Cmniuon in dry mm* boulli India. 

62. CafUQta wrem , — A solitary specimen on W top of not- 
toinslor s T " is probably a survival only, as the fcitul h* not common 

63. Ntercidia fAtswifc-wtiV — Fairly plentiful from l*uO0 fL and 

downwards on tlie eastern dank of “Westminster Abbey, 
Endtrriit- . , . _ * 

64 r Finer Sylvttlrt.— Octagonal, Also India, 

65. ^ofopiu Gfqtrinerv—Gomroon in dry 3 souu p especially m 
land, jpii Ji iiwn 
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tith 3/ (i jh/i f?ra zeyfa « tea . — Occa^tuEioL. Fruit eaten, Endemic, 

07. Ptttcxpermum a ah? rifolium -—Very common i & typical dry - 
atono plant, though extending up to Bahmgodn. [X.Ti.—Sr : fd> 
winged .] AIko South India. 

GiS. Nuthapogiu Ctfcbrokiunu *—Not common P but probably 
introduced. Western India. 

6 SL Uvoria a ph&i otiorpa . — Fairly cetmuon. Endemic. 

76. Cyjxru* r *p .—(UndoUwn lined.) 

71- Sida hurmiti*- —A common weed* Tmpiea genetaUy. 

7^ Abiodaphtte temtearpifolia .■ — Common in the dry forests 
of the Eastern Proving in general. A fine timber. South 
India. 

73. oppo«li/o/to. — Not common- The root is much 

laten by the poorer people- Also occur* in South India and 
Burma. 

H. fragrant—My wpocLmOn wtti obtained nftar the 

buiuu lit i ti tin* ' k chimney/ 1 [N, B. — Trimen recurdri a variety of tliif 

— parviflora — from the summit of Bid-gala* over LOO mile* trom 
hL Westminster Abbey/' Al*o India to Tropical Australia. 

To. AUvphijlti# cohtw. — A medicinal plant p the wood of which 
Mr. Nevlll rituk^ the Vgdd&a for bows. Not Eomindii. 
South India, 

7t>. liioticitrui ifdcrmediaL — Equally uncommon with No. 73- 
Endtmit* Eoot*i e&toio 

71, Calophyttum luwuintwium .—Probably an introduced specie* 
for the *ak» of its nut. 

79. .ifnjiduicw —Common on all rocky hilts in south¬ 

ern dry mm. SonLh India. Tropical Africa, and Madagascar. 

7Sh Z/inociera aUtidiflora . — Not common, Queensland. 

80. ffrjd?iO€nrpu.* Qlpina . — Very common from near Muppane 
to f^vhu-galft in the immediate neighbourhood of utreama or dry 
beds. Also South India. 

81. Cyruinchum pauriflorum . — An example was obtained .from 
among sound rocks. Also South India. 

82. Ipomira, —No flowers. 

83. Typh&nium, up .— A bud apecimon. 

84. Lnrfinih ha iangifl&nis. — Common. India and Malaya, 

8JS. Mrnmttia, pumila .—Occurs in many places in the Eastern 
Province P at Kowdilgala and Xautlialai. Valued as a 

n»dMae, Endemic* 

88h Jturtninum fitixilr .—Fairly common. Also India. 

87. ChrytQphyilutn Roxhurghii . — Occasional in dry country. 
Fruits eaten. Also India and Malaya. 

88. Polyaithm torinii. > Both common in dry country and 

80. F. l&ngifajia* ) both in South India, 

9*i + -Mfmfry/aft cupilfllulum , — Very common, and in pkct v a 
quit*- a characteristic shrub. 

0L Diotppro* mvilifnh'u. — Common- Is uwd tor hut building. 
Also South India- 

32. E*almdu& alvinoicb Comuucm, especially in short graatty 
places. Tropics. 

&3. i byrhottin .— 7 up, No flowers , Con m loii. 


m 
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{4 Pgilotum nudum.—Not Etmtiuon. 

03. Uta wniStmiw,—CmemUy near strew iu<. and appears to 
bo an '* escape "from moist forests. *' Tlireughout Eastern tropics 

^ m? 1 | ji- ^ 

96, Eugenia epiicoto.—Occasional, but of no Hite. Also in ^ 
South India and Malaya. 

97. £. 3™<«i*i.^Coiumoii. Surfconc. .... 

08. Lasiwphon erwcphahu^lt. Nock obtained t Ins specie*. 

99. Tru/tuttemon ftemor&lw,—Fairly abundant, and at Humfuit 
of “ Westminster/' Also South India. . , 

|(H>. Drtimodi am tfi/mtut .— At summit of Vt estminstcr. 
India to Philippines,. 

101. MotlutjQ itrictu. — Dry -country plant. 

102. Ccniiit Mtnujifolia , — I record this with feme hesitation- 
T|ie plant we obtained below tlie 11 chimney of “ Westminster 
was niucli like a Fagrat*. but with smaller flowers -. I did not again 

meet with il- . . _ . c j ■ 

103. Amaachilu* suffrvlwants . — A 4ry~mGm ■ Labiate * hfn^mie 

104. A tor , — An iiktrodviction H evidently* 

105. V«ndfci F sp* —-Ex$n^ net in flower, 

1 OIL Pulyxtozh ya lutevh*- 

107. Umwfrfl&iam mQcratiM'hyum. 

108. SaccatMum &rc«/rf*v«- 


Femj. 

111Arfiuwium fktbeUotum* 

HO. A> CQudatuiru 

III. *4* eundo*utth var. rhizopnorum, 

IIS. A . Cnpiti i«— VtneriM* 

113. A+ htmdaUm- 

114. i Microkpta ) Dovatiia sprbmm* 

115 + ( Miatvtepia) Davellia rUtp w- 

1 10, Polypadi wm uditasc* n4* 

117, i*. yuerei/erftfls. 

11$. P, Kwpem* 

119. Glnbmthe* my&arensU. 

120* a tarn 

101. A> pbroh /><a ttalUtia. 

122, fnfartum. 

3 23, -A- tanuttblium* 

{ 24. Drymo^msum hritrophyU m pm- 
125, Ms fltMil oW/cJio. 

126* Peer iff qundrit i» rilo. 


P.S.—I miuht add that io a caw below the summit of ilw 
*< Abbey tN chimney 1 found a sp^iett of 

sarpHH, not ill flower, and a &mal) patch of damp ground Btmilv 
covered with i**dliii£^ 

llie < Hairman at the Close of the reading invited dineWHon- 
^vinc it wad a drawback that the author could not be present 
tawiT quartim* naturally inJggested by the l p a|wr. 
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Mr. Arunachalam said they were ail greatly indebted to 
Mr Lewis for hiainteresting' Paper. which dealt with a little known 
district, He was not competent to deal with the ornithological 
and Jjolanical aspects of the Paper, ifrhkh ho would leave to 
those more competent than himself; but looking over the fiat at 
the end of the Paper he noticed I us plants, and 18 kinds of ferns 
mentioned. That was a large list, and indicated the care and 
observation exercised by Mr. Lewis, 'Die ^peakor next mode 
a Few observations on the philology of the hill-. Ikt/igal-hina, 
for instance, was b+ god's rock; n NHgala was 11 blue rwk 11 ; 
Xtimttlu-hdfi was from the nd tree. He thought Mr, Lewis was 
wrong in his reference to OnvimUi-hthi and Hinduism. If 
G Piftdn-hela was associated with Vishnu,, it was hornet hi rig to 
say that Adam s Peak was known as Sumtitiakuia. Die ancient 
names, nnch as Katarugamn, indicated that the ancient religions 
were flnimluir. but it was Hindul-m in a more highly developed 
form. It was nothing more than a speculalion of his. but he 
mentioned it as a suitable line of future inquiry for those more 
competent than himself. 

The Chmbmas said Mr. Lewis, by compiling the Paper just 
roadj had set a very good example to public officers whose duties 
take them to remote and sparsely-populated partfi m the Inland, 
A good deal was known about the ancient populous iv*a of our 
north and north-ventral districts; but there was comparatively 
1 title known of the south-east, which - however. had also been 
densely populated, as evidenced hi the ruins of buddings, tanks. 
&e. He could imagine the intact ion of Sir Evcrard kn Thurn 
with the careful observation evidenced in Mr- l#ewis n s Paper, for 
as President of their Society Sir Evorard ins Thurn ImiE never 
Fes Lied to impress them with the value of held observation In. 
Natural History and note - taking. They were much obliged to 
Mr. AnmfichaJam for his critical and suggestive remarks. 

Dr. Nkli. proposed a vote of thank* to Mr, Lewis for his Paper, 
The Sinhalese in Bmtvnna knew Adam 1 * Peak a* Sttmangtifa. 
Mr. Uwis mon.iicm.ed a large number of endemic plants, but 
the hibiifQUJt and the q rnoti in t\*i were introduced in recent years, 
and they, perhaps, found their way into the part of the country 
mentioned by Mr, Lewis through travellers Their President had 
done well to emphasise the point that Survey and Laud Settle¬ 
ment Officers, and other such-I the officials, should not neglect 
* heir opportunities for interning investigation when stationed in 
the Ices known districts. 

The CsAEEutAtf put the vote o! thanks to Mr. Lewis r and it 
wa* carried with acclamalton- 

Farkwtle Presidential Address. 

I. Mr. Frkuilson Ludien and Gentlemen, before closing 
iht Meeting. 1 have, in view of my approaching departure to 
Enprfand. to place my resignation of the office of FWdent nf the 
LvyLon Branch of the Kay id Asiatic Society in the hands of the 
, IctubcrSr and to thank them for the honour conferred on me by 
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m y election and selection at four ^msivc Annual Mwting^ 
Practically four years have elapsed since 1 wassailed by the ( otm ^ 1 
JTSfSmioaLn of Sir Ev««d im Th»m (who. 

. ™ii Uji in Colombo this vTwk) to th& Presidential CiLair, 

Bishop of Calcutta, my tma of office a, I believe. * 

ihan has appertained to any of my predecessor*. At the Han* 
t; w 1 nm sued ally conscious of the imperfect way in which your 
CtoCwSW the® peat four years, and Ml -» 
that a change at this time will bo for the benefit, 01 the S«icty 
during thc^oming year, and probably not a few succeeding 

^Nevertheless, I arn free to confess that in same respect* 
tMoatl if ever, before has the Society so prospered as of ato 
■ »rs " This is especially the rust* in regard to increase of Metnbcr- 
Ihip 'since .Mr -loLph tU Secretary conjoin^ with hfa did 

- :a ^*jTS£. 'snsrJs m t»s°«n 

onr^colMof whom no fewer than &3 were added m IW1 
OUT imt now stands at & total of -08 t , - ___ 

In the same period seventeen Papers have been read before 
General Meetings of the Society and nme others accepted without 
Lfcitff twenty-six it. all published, whtle there arc in 

fift- four Paper,, and others «* "TS^SSd 

Altogether five Journal, have been published B Jf ce j 
XI The Journal for 1008 U well m hand, and wdl be ml 
hoar alter the close of the year. 

I have to make an apology and «p«*> regret for not 

«*«*?■>* ■»«"’> jl^JSTSS <S£2 $*££!? 

i" for lh.v. ™»|»l 

the inaterials rt'sdv. and hope to get the time needed to complete 

and it is only right the second division, coving wcil-mgh -ob 

years, should bp dealt with. .. , 

. -1 1 , vitv briefiv to some of t hr antitipat eqivh 1 
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Xest r would touch on the investigation of the VeddAa by 
ur «ul Mr*, bekgmann. pressed on Government in my Inst 
Addles as well „ in the Legislature. and finally provided \tr 
H is not qtute dear yet whether European anthropohmste 
eonstder that Professor \ ircliow’a wish has been fulfilled In-what 
has been termed this final inquiry, namely. that “ the larunimw 
and customs, the physical and menta l constitution of the Vcddiis ' 1 
haa in all particular* been firmly established." But certainly 

^nu t °^ tfo ..* hM J nd j 0 * hwti accomplished, if not all that call 

possibly be achieved under present circumstance** 

In t his connection it is important to note the continued and 
increasing interest which attaches to Mr. John Pole’s discovery 
of pre-histonc implements used by the Ycddu* befnre they knew 
anythmg of iron. Mr. Bruce Foote, the chief Anglo-Indian 
•wjhonty w tins branch, and who is about to publish an impor- 
. .^rk in two volumes on his own discoveries in India 
18 delighted^ with Mr. Pole's finds of quarts implements, and 
specially with his careful drawing* of the same. P He consider* 

°f. *f P tato * w wed worth publication by this 
boemty for the enlightenment of all who take an interest in tin 
pre-history of Ceylon. Here is an extract from a long letter 
addressed to your President by Mr. Bruce Foote a few weeks 

dr f' v ' in ^ s "** admirable, quite artistic, and give a 
capital Idea of the very various forms produced by the old quart* 
chipper*, who were ao widely distributed over Ceylon I rocop 
m*ed many of the ^edunena he had shown me when he came 
toseemortAtgaBa m May. The great majority of his specimens 
are to toy apprehension genuine artifacts made with design f or 
aom® tifhntt*? purpose 6 

inferS^'thsr'il"^ 6 diHt " bu 1 ti ‘’ n *1™ Island I cannot help 

rdtrrujg that they were the handiwork of a wild tribe who lived 

there for a long period, but whose wants were few, and the variety 
of the objects they produced to «*tiafy those wants was >m<. 1 
compared with those produced in other countries India, for 
exar ii pie—-w here the jieople wen- more civilized : and aim bemuse 
they found several varieties cf atone, as chert, agate, iasner and 

g*?’ 1 ' !*^~~... -«k to.. mdJUiSSZS. 

the vei 7 stubboni Crystalline quartz, than which no more in¬ 
trac table material exist* in the world. The forms reommisabti- 
include knives of aorta, piercers, and tarapets, both tongue-shaped 
nnd incurved. Tlie latter, which seem to be bv fair the molt 
n.uiierous objects they turned out. mum have U*V, of very great 
value in scraping the shafts of their arrow* to the Hire* required, 
wlule the many shapely sharp point* they produced served well 
os arrow heads, pie tongue-shaped scrapers were essential for 

wlii..h, nTar&, i 0 “ the th *y procured in the chase, and 

wfach w ere doubtfa re converted into garment*. The Neolithic 
peop e m Southern H estem, and Central India had such abundant 
supplies of capital chart, agate, and jasper (in great variety! 
Hirtt limy very rarely had m^urae to quartz, hut their artifact 
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in that iLiateriaS Were necessarily ay rude a* t-hw fonnd in 
Cey-on P for they coiiki not do better with such a vilLainous 
material to w atk upon/’ 

U only our funds permitted 1 would certainly recommend 
that as soon as Mr. Foie'ti drawings, with descriptive letterpress 
are passed by the Council they should be published. Perhaps 
the Government may see its way to extend some aid. in view of 
the express approval and recommendation made by so great an 
authority sk Mr, Bruce Foote. 

We are all, I have no doubt, on the qtn vim to see Mr. H- 
Porker's book on Ceylon Antiquities, the publication of which is 
expected about this time. He also Han exprosand much interest, 
as did the brothers Sara™ and Dfi Sehgmaon- in Mr. Pole's Find*. 

The revision of the for which a Special Commit - 

tee lias been appointed, is a work of great uitmat to thin Society, 
and so ia Professor Geiger's critical work on the original Pali * 
now weekly expected from Germany. 

The program of archaeological research under the able and 
experienced direction of Mr. H-C. P* BelL Arehffldlogical Commis¬ 
sioner, lias always commanded the warm interest of our Society. 
1 am glad to hii able to say that Mr Boll hon very nearly over 
taken all the arrears in mip&ct of his Annual Report*, Two 
Reports have lately beon laid on the Council table, and thr 
remainder will bta ready ere long, and then Mr. Boll will bo free to 
■rive all hi* attention to out-of-door work. 

Unfortunately, through the Secretary of State throwing out 
s he Governors proposal to give out of Surplus Balances Bs. 50.0i)b 
each year for some years, to excavation and restoration. Only 
Re, 20.QCHJ could be spared tail of the General Revenue for 1900 ; 
bin it is hoped that the vote can be oondderably incTtwed for 
1910. 

It IjaKovw the Members of this Society to take an intelligent 
interest in what i* going on in other Eastern land*, and our 
Rending Room and Library offer excellent opportauitius lor 
obtaining much information. 

1 have lately returned from Java, end a visit to the vast and 
moat interesting ancient Buddhist and Hindu mind in that 
i aland. There at" 1 aimiW ruin* of great importance in Cambodia, 
and, with the facilities for travel multiplying, visitors to these and 
other near or far eastern lands may be expected to include not 
n few Member* of thin Society, who will find a ready welcom*.- 
given by officials and other* when they learn of their are hreological 
and BOfamfctfto intercuts in Ceylon. 

In th connection mention should be mode of the second and 
fully revised edition of our former President's fiho Metropolitan 
Bishop's) standard book on HS Buddhism, 1 ' which has been the 
subject of bo many favourable reviews, 

A new pditinn of that standard work the late Jamt— tVrgua'on’s 
'•* History of Indian and Extern Architecture/' edited by D L , J. 
Burgess, is on tlm ev + c of iatnio, The chapter on Ceylon has lieen 
revised by Mr. Bell. 
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It in very natural that history in one form or other should 
bn the subject of a Large number o! Paper* contributed to our 
Society; and one really considerable and important work is shortly 
to bo issued from the press under the auspices of the Society, 
namely, “ History of Ceylon, from the earliest time* to IfJOO a.. d. k 
as related by Joaio do Burros and Dingo do Couto. 1 ’ translated and 
edited by Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

■ A great authority on education and on history has lately laid 
down certain rules, which it would be well wo all should bear in 
mind in our reading and study of history. Ho says : M There 
are four things to which the teaching of history may always be 
made to conduce in different degree at different stages : an 
interest in the life ol the post h a training in the laws of evidence, 
a philosophic understanding of the development of human 
civilization, and last , but not least, a clarified, moral sense and the 
acquisition of a Hpirii of justice and charity in pacing judgment 
on human nature, w hether in nations. In parties p or hi individuals. 1 ' 

The Minerslogical Survey of Ceylon, which was extended from 
19<J6 to cover 1007-08-09. will expire at the end of next year, 
and the Government is asking the opinion of Professor DimstUN 
of the Imperial Institute as to the wisdom of continumg the Survey 
for any longer period or not. 

We must all bo interested in Dr. Willey's biological work in 
connection with pearl oyster culture and in other directions, and 
it should be a matter for general satisfaction that Government 
has seen its way to make a fimt vote, though small, in favour of the 
inland fiahoriL's 1 Investigation* because there can be no doubt of 
the scope existing for the development of a mont important 
industry in pisciculture through our rivers, lakes** and tanks. 

The publication of interesting and useful selection* from the 
Dutch records under the direction of the Archivist„ Mr. FL G, 
Ant lionise, and his * ssbstant, ML** Pieters, ha* been continued* 
and for this our thanks arc due to Government- 

1 will not refer to the contents of my long Address of March, 
nod the indications of work to be done, further than to 
say that 1 tmst our Vice-President, the Hon. Mr, Lewis > will be 
able before he retire* to do justice to "Monumental Inscriptions 
in Ceylon." in which tie has long taken a warm interest. 

Tlsanks are due from me to the many gentlemen who have 
helped ur with Papers and in other ways during my term of 
office. 

In saying farewell, 1 would venture, if I may be |permitted to 
follow the precedent made by my predecessor, to recommend, 
fully assured of your approval, for the post of President [m cose 
he should be able, and inclined, to give the Society lib servicee)- 
the name of the Hon, Mr + Hugh Clifford, CA1.G., Colonial Secretaiy 
of this island,. whose special literary attainments am well known, 
and who, although only a comparatively short time in our midst, 
has manifested a wide uilen-^b in the concents of the pe pie and 
in the working of thbi Hockty and the scientific work which it has 
promoted/ 1 now say farewell. 
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n. Mr, A&uv&OBAXiEM; said he- ww voicing the sentiments of 
ail of them when he a&id that they had heard of the President^ 
resignation withf «treme regret. They did not at all agree 
that the resignation would be to the advantage of the Society* 
It would he win illy disadvantageous. It was impossible at such 
short notice for him to adequately cxptfm the obligations the 
Society was under to Atr. Ferguson. Its present prosperity waa 
largely due to him. He hoped that Sir. Ferguson would not say 
farewell, bat sit again as their President before resigning. 
Besides, they had no opportunity of addressing Mr. Clifford* who 
was leaving early the next day, and they should fairly insist on 
the President retaining his seat meanwhile. He concluded by 
proposing a vote of thanks to the President, Seconded by Mr. 
Fraudonborg, 

fl. The Chairman, in reply, .laid ho had been their President 
for four years, and in his Ian election had clearly stated it must 
bo bis last year. Hi? would be away the greater part of next year* 
and it would be unfair to the Society for him to continue as 
President v btgides, Mr- Clifford hod taken only six weeks' have* 
Ido (the apeakar) hoped to return to Ceylon, which was his Adopted 
home; and if the Society wanted to fill a vacancy among the Vice- 
PrcaidcnLs, be would be glad to server such, but in the meantime 
it must bo u farowelL^ 

This closed die Meeting- The retiring President bade good bye 
to his many friends belum leaving the ImlL 
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THE DUTCH EMBASSY TO KANDY IN i731 32. 

Diary of Wijesiriwardhana Btlahi MudiyaxtHO, otherwise 
exiled Lewis do Safain> Mah& Mudaliyar. 

Translated from tfus SinhttUw % 

F. E, Fierjs, C,C-Si 


Intkoductfoky Note. 

The manuscript from which this translation is made 
consists of thirty-one quarter sheets of thick Dutch paper p 
which hstd originally been stitched together to form a book. 
Two pages appear to be missing at the beginning, one in tbe 
middle, and one at the end J but the completeness of the 
narrative is not seriously affected thereby. 

The loose sheets were discovered among a heap of documents 
in one of the Mat&ra Waiaww&s, and have been kindly placed 
at my disposal by E, K. Gooneratne, Gate MudaUy&r, of Gaik** 
The writing is extremely beautiful and considerably superior 
to modem print, with hardly an erasure throughout. The 
language is the stately Sinhalese of the court, and is identical 
with that employed in the account of King Kirtti §ri Raja 
Sin ha’s Embassy to Siamt and the importance attached to the 
language used on State occasions may be judged from the 
anxiety of the Dutch Governor regarding the inexperience of 
our diarist's proposed assistant in 1734.} 


* They wen? the property of the lute J L, Philips/. Pa^^tdrutnA, 
MuitiiliylVr. of Mfttartu 

f Tr*™liU?d and printed in R. A, 3. Jniinyd, vol Will. 

J Pialai's Merflurie, p. j4). 
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W \jp&\ ri wit™ ll taini Maliei Mudiyause was born about the 
year 1(160, about the vary time of the expulsion of (lie Portu- 
gneao from their settlements in Ceylon; and the fragments of 
their Language which appear in liLs narrative are of interest. 
He was a member of tliat great family which has supplied more 
Malm Mudaliyars than any other one family since 1700; and 
his carefully-kept Piaiy is a valuable record of the cere¬ 
monial at Narendm SipM** Court by ouo whose nationality, 
high position, and great experience made liim an idoal recorder 
of the events witnessed by him-* 

The only liberty which I have taken with the original in 
the present transLatien is in curtailing the tedious repetition 
of the record of wearisome formalities, 

Mr. R. G. Authomsz, Government Archivist, kindly writes 
14 1 have compand this translation with the Dutch official 
version of the embassy prefer veil in the Government Archives, 
with which l find it agrees , barring a few trifling variation* 
of no particular importance. Neither the uamfl of the Dutch 
Governor during this period ntsr that of the Amlmi^ador referred 
to transpires in this diary- The Governor was Stephanus 
Vcnshiys. who succeeded the tyrant Vuyst in 1729, and who 
was himself recalled in 17S2; the Ambassador's name was 
Captain Joan Wilhelm Schnm Tlie embassy started on 
December 15«1731 ” 

I have gratefully to record my obligations to Mr. H. W. 
Codrington t C,C-8 r ( for the valuable note?* contributed by him. 


.... Met [16 December HJl] by three Kur&U* and 
numerous Arachchios and VtdanAs. After the customary 
greetings bad been eschanged n he advanced in company with 
those chiefs (Rmluioestru) between two lines of soldiers formed 
by the three jtfMcwf which were in attendance to the 
t&ndy ma of Aviseahaw^lla on this side of the Silawaka- 
ganga. Shortly after the MohoftfikJ of the Three K.6r&l£s 
having asked for and obtained permission from the Ambassador 
to convey the presents to the further bank, this was accordingly 
done; while the letter, the bos containing the machine foi 
indicating the hours, which was called oWoffui, and the 


* A book publish a! in 1723+ in ch" preparation of ivtu-.b hi' hiki n 
pilin', \m in th§ Ccylan Literary Register h tiJ. IS . p, 104. 

t Part* c*fcancKi. 

| !+*+* tl» Dm 4 t^ Mohottilfe-EL W- a 
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three cam^bt Tpmaindd at the tdnai/amn. In the meantime 
these gentlemen had their midday meal; and as soon as 
they had finished tho chiefs announced that the presents 
had been safely deported within two of the storehouse* 
attached to the Irinat/navi at Sitawaka within His Majesty's 
dominions. The throe islands and tho InscoriiiB 
were then drawn up in two die* ; and the three camels ware 
led through them* followed by the Ambassador and the other 
gentle men with the letter and the box. On reaching the 
river hank the Ambassador bid the Others farewell, and taking 
the letter from the hands of the Dis&va* placed it on his own 
head r as he was being conveyed across the river with hits 
suite. the three istanzis bred throe volleye from their guns, 
the Ambassador's escort of soldiers doing tho bum on reaching 
the further hank. Alter tills the Ambassador, hie suite, and 
thtt chiefs from the Three KoralAs moved on, reaching the 
Idfldi^naci at Sitawaka at three o’clock in the afternoon, where 
letter and box were deposited. On satisfying himself 
as to the condition of the presents and the animals, the 
Ambassador rant a despatch to His Excellency the Senlior, 
our Govern ador, the same day reporting the progress he had 
made. 4 

Nothing was done during the next four flays f 17th to 20th] 
beyond inspecting the letter and presents. But on the evening 
of Friday, the 2 let * the MohoftAlaof the Three Korales appeared 
with the information that news hud been received of the 
despatch of some chiefs from the M&hA Wiaala to Sitawaku, 
and that he had to proceed to Ruwan-elL± to meet them. He 
started after obtaining the Ambassador's peraiuunon; and on 
the following day sent a message to the effect that the Dia&v£ 
HakhAiui Off the Three and Seven Komlea, with some other 
chiefs, would arrive that evening at the tdndyama of 
KehelLanjpp£: which matter also was immediately reported 
to Hhf Excellency. Nothing worth relating occurred the 
following day: but on the evening of Monday, the 24th. 
news was received that seven chief* wore near at hand: 
whereupon the Anibiissador and his suite advanced the 


p2 


* tiie DuU'h Dufiv* vf Colombo 
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usual (listAfire to meet them. They consisted of MAnipitiyA* 
K&lahdmL Disava of the Three and Seven Kdrulb, Leupef 
MolitiftirLa. tliimi, TunpanahA Rate RALuhAmi. and the Kota- 
galoluwa* Iriyiigama, Doranagama* and Hulanganmwe Mu- 
handirams, accompanied as a mark of honour by ten cannon,f 
one hundred and twenty-five musketeers* two standards, 
fifteen banners, one hundred and thirty spearmen and twelve 
men with horan4 and They ware received with 

the usual formalities and sprinkled with rosewater: after 
which they were escorted to tho idndyamfi h which they reached 
about seven o'clock at night. There the I>isAva stated that 
he had been despatched with His Majesty’s commands to 
inquire after the health of his faithful T honoured, and well- 
beloved Excellency the Govemador. To which the Ambassador 
replied that by the blessing of God when he himself started 
from Colombo His Excellency was in sound health and pre¬ 
pared to serve His Majesty with all zeal r loyalty, and devotion. 
The chiefs expressed their great pleasure at this, and made 
similar inquiries regarding the officers of his Council; to which 
a similar reply was given. They finally asked after the 
Ambassador's own health and also whether since his entrance 
within His Majesty's dominions thure had been anything 
Lacking in the honours winch had been paid to him or the 
manner in which his wants had been attended to. The latter 
answered with an expression of the greatest fratlfifaction that 
ho was continuing in good health in the service of Hia Majesty, 
and that nothing had been lacking in the treatment rendered 
to him in accordance with the gracious commands which he 
had been pleas*od to issue; and he ventured to express his 
humble and loyal thanks to His Majesty for his condescension 
in making these inquiries regarding him. He was then 
informed that pending the early arrival of some high chiefs 


* NhvanUna Ati r rmniv^a, Mudiyan^.-, DiaAvn of Sown 

and Three K&raJ^n: ako in 17*21 iFaiferytt, p, 352); grandfather of lln* 
I>uggarmA ChmAara of Kipti Sri HAja .Siijha, —H.. YV. c. 

t Lc., Lo^ke Vij iiyas-itminrii Bijjikariici^ Herat Mudjvj&ntu, nr 
Yijaya^undaraRAjabirLmAv^ti^ Saiwi'iritaia Mudh amie, DiaAvu ufFour 
K6mte* t t 1743 — H. W. C. 

“ KodHun ulti*. ^ingallh ; [Dukh, *priftkh£mft.—r R, Q m 
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to escort Liiti with befitting wmmoDj p five of them had been 
commanded to remain behind to mm that he was properly 
attended to ; while the Poranngamii and Hutangonmwa Muhan- 
diram^ were to return to the capital (A f urmra) and report on tho 
letter and presents. The Ambassador declared that lie was 
woD pleased with the arrangemen I , and in His Exeellency*a 
tianio bogged to be informed if His Gracious Majesty continued 
in the enjoyment of good health. To which they answered 
tl May he reign a thousand years in prosperity over his realm, 
to the strengthening of his well-beloved and excellent Govunra- 
dor. his trusty Hollanders p and his own mighty army; 11 and 
added that when they left the capital His Majesty was* reigning 
in sound health on his golden throne. The Ambassador 
professed the greatest hapiness at this ; he was convinced that 
the news would cau^e equal pleasure to His Excellency; and 
he begged to be informed regarding the health of the Disava, 
his companions, and the other chiefs at the Maha Wimk, 
oxpressing great satisfaction at the continuance of their welfare 
in the service of His Majesty. After this all went and in- 
spec Led the latter and presents; at which all the chiefs 
expressed nothing but pleasure. They were then treated with 
betel and arecanut; after which they started bach for their 
turt&rffimu as they were weary with their journey, the Ambaa- - 
s&dor accompanying them the usual distance. 

Shortly after the Mohott&lu of the Three Korales returned 
with a confidential message to the Ambassador from the 
Disavn to Hie effect that the wigs* which had been seat on a 
previous occasion from Colombo were not of such an excellent 
quality as to ensure acceptance from His Majesty : accordingly, 

In view of the great confidence which the King had in His 
Excellent, and from his steadfast knowledge of his desire to 
render him every service* he asked that the latter might be 
requested to forward to him two wigs of loose and very white 
hair of sufficient length to cover the shoulders, and two others 
of medium length : this message had been confidentially 
entrusted to the Di&ava by His Majesty in consequence of the 
reliance placed in him, after orders had been given for the 


* JUny wot® found packed in boxiw in lbi» F&lw® 1&L&-—H+ ^ . C. 
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rest of the chiefs to proceed to Sitftwuka. and he had been 
commanded to communicate the same at Sltswaka. He added 
that it would be a great favour if the wigs could be sent in 
three or four days to foe despatched to the MahA Wasala, and 
that His Majesty would be highly gratitied if this could be 
ejected. 

The next morning all the chiefs came and again inspected 
the letter ; and having at the Ambassador's request seated 
themselves, they were served with betel, areeanut, and other 
articles. The Disuva then announced that the chiefs 
mentioned the previous day were ready to start for the capital. 
Whereon the Ambassador in the name of His Excellency repre- 
seated that I Lewis de S&ram. Wij^iriwardiiana Mali a 
Mudiyanso. who had come as First. Interpreter, was now 
advanced in years and in feeble health, and requested per- 
mission for me to travel in an andor* as had been done in a 
previous year. The Dis4va undertook to refer the matter to 
the Rilahamis at the Mali A Wusala by the bauds of the two 
chiefs and to obtain a reply before the Ambassador started 
from Sitawaka, Whereupon he begged them on their arrival 
to convoy to His Majesty at a .suitable time* with the help of 
the high fUlaharm* of the Maha Wasak. hie most humble 
remembrances and loyal gratitude for Hie Majesty’s conde¬ 
scension in despatching the chiefs to meet him; and also to 
tender to the said HAlahumis an expression of hi* kindly 
regard, all which they promised to do. After tins rose water 
was sprinkled ; and having taken the dimensions of the rameJe 
the two chiefs started. Ail this, m well as the request 
which had been made on behalf of His Majesty , woe reported 
the same day to His Excellency by letter. 

Nothing farther of importance occurred till on Saturday, 
the 29th K two Appuhaniis, despatched by His Excellency 
in consequence uf the request mentioned above H arrived with 
a sealed box containing the wig in question, which was to 
be delivered without delay to theDisava, as well as a Setter 
addressed to the Ambassador. The former was immediately 


m A aprrim oi ptUnquin. Qsi their u» within this kingd ntn, see 
D'Ovh-. 
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fur vended to the Dis&ya bj tho hands of oiw of tbo sun# 
experienced Appahiinw and the Mbhoftab of the Three 
Komlw; who were also directed to inform hire that imme¬ 
diately on receipt of His Majesty’s request Hie Excellency had 
inquiries made thiougliout tlio whole of Colombo for four wigs 
of very white hair, but without success. Ho accordingly sent 
a wig, which had recently been received from Olanda* for His 
Excellency's own use and which had never been so used, 
to be submitted to His Majesty by tbo Disava on behalf of 
His Excellency ; a wig such as befitted the king could not be 
made in Colombo, but further inquiry would bo made as soon 
as the ships arrived from Clmda ; failing that, ho gave 
his assurance that a befitting one would bo obtained from 
filandn itself, and he begged the Disava to report accordingly ; 
further, the powder and ointment which porta mod to the wig 
would be found enclosed in the same box. 

The Disava replied that he would not fail to communicate 
all this the very next morning to his Appuhimi, who was 
Haluwadaua Nilam4,t and send oil the box . sealed as it was, to 
be submitted to His Majesty at an auspicious moment in His 
Excellency's name. He further added that when lie returned 
to the capital he would himself report everything by word of 
mouth; and he requested that hia sincere thanks might be 
conveyed to His Excellency for tho trouble ho hod taken to 
comply with the request made through him. He was convinced 
His Majesty would esteem tho matter highly »» * signe-l proof 
of His Excellency’s unswerving devotion and loyal attach¬ 
ment. All this was reported to His Excellency the next day. 

Nothing further occurred till Friday, the 4th of January, 
1732, when on receiving information the Ambassador and the 
rest advanced the usual distance; and at six o’clock in the 
evening met H6ndeuiye Kumwe Mohottfla Hand and the 
Mimure and Wulgampay6 Muhandiroins who had been des¬ 
patched from the Maha Wasala. They were accompanied as 
a mark of honour by nine tusked elephants with bells, seven 


* Holland- 

t Mjisior of the Robe#. The widow «f the HnJuwwhwm Milam* el the 
last kinff ii stall alive at Kgpllta. (The lady in question, Gotahela 
KumikriluL i Ei i r M died iiikC® thin note woa written-J 
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bannors, several jnuaketwri} and spcsraien .fourtm mptt(‘r»,and 
two drummers. After greetings had been exchanged anti rose 
water sprinkled they were escorted to the fattiiyawa where the 
letter, &o., were inspected; and after the usual inquiries the 
Kfiniwc Mr.lnniAL*announced that tliev had been commanded 
by H is Majesty to escort the embassy with all care to the 
capital. The Ambassador expressed his gratitude, and. after 
the usual replies, made inquiries after the health of His Majesty 
and of the chiefs. When these had been replied to, and betel 
and arecamit served round, they retired to rust after the 
exertions of their journey. 

Tlio following morning [5th], when the Ambassador and hits 
suite wore prepared to atari, all the chiefs assembled, and, 
ftf 'OOrding to the osnal cufltoui the present* were despatched ill 
advance escorted by elephants and lascoreens* After a letter 
had been forwarded to His Excellency', a start was made from 
SiUwafca at noon under a salute of fifteen guns, amidst the 
music of drums, trumpet*, homni and fri*Jidran m and the 
waving of flags, the Ambassador and the letter being accom¬ 
panied by all the chkfc. except the Dishva of the Three 
and Seven K brides who remained behind to accompany the 
baggage. By hail-past four llie ffi julya mo uf Rnwan-^Ua waff 
entered without any mishap under a salute of ten guns. A start 
was mode the next day [0th] at noon under a similar salute: and 
on approaching the trindya ma of Kebeilngaharuppe the embassy 
was met by Ihimhan* Ra^ KAhiiii'mii,* the IMsAvaof the Four 
Korales, who was accompanied by tan guns, twenty musket- 
standard, fifteen banners, ninety-five spearmen, live 
archers, and a few men with horapf and si^hdmn. Me escorted 
the Ambassador to the tdmdyama, which was reached at five 
o’clock under a salute of fifteen guns. The next morning [7th], at 
half-past eleven o f clock r a fresh start waa made under a salute 
at ten guns, the Dis&vaof the Four Morale* remaining behind 
in charge of the baggage. After a toilsome journey Hottimuila 
was reached at half-past three H and the tdrfdparrtfi was entered 


■ Dumber a lUjakjnm* Smurirain Abhuynkoti HudiyaoEie* 172 ]. 

of Kmnn Kaliriya; probably the a* tlic Din&va nf 

Sataragaju'jwU' of father of the two AdigaoL—H. W.C 
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under a ealu te of ton gu ms. But when wo wore ready to ft tart t ho 
next afternoon [8th] at one ohrlock, tho Ambassador informed 
the chiefs that out of the three camels* tiie female animal 
Wfta refusing its food and was apparently in poor health. They 
thereupon declared that aft the mud was thick on the road 
after the heavy rain, and the anidial was unwell F it was not 
desirable to remove them just then i and they arranged to 
detain them till the rain ceased and the animal had recovered, 
the Dift&va of the Four Koralte undertaking to remain behind 
and to follow on with them. The Ambassador then started 
with tho refit of the chiefs, and by half-past six in the evening 
reached the tdndtpima at AffApitsya without any accident, 
entering it under a salute of ton guns. At noon the following 
day, which was Wednesday the 9th, the three animals 
arrived; and aft the female animal was found to take ite food 
as usual it wan thought to have recovered from the malady : of 
which fact and of his own movement forward Bin Excellency 
waft duly apprised by a letter from the Ambassador. 

Nothing worth recording occurred on the two following [10th, 
11th] days ; but on the afternoon of tike 12th, on information 
being received of the approach of two chiefs from the Main 
WasaU. the Ambassador and the chiefs who were with him 
advanced the usual distance to meet them. These were L>ehi- 
gsma,* the Xanayakk&ra Mohotpila FliiuvL and Hiyambahtn- 
gamuwu Muhandiram Mahatmaya, who were accompanied by a 
few armed men. On their arrival rose water was sprinkled 
and they were conducted to the fdiid^uinttp where the usual 
inquiries were made in His Majesty’s name and satisfactory 
answers returned. The Moho[taU then announced tho further 
commands of His Majesty; which were to the effect that, 
pending the despatch of some important chiefs to accom- 
pany the Ambassador and his mission, the five following* 
Loupe Moholtnla H»mU H&ideniyi Kum we Mohott&la 
H&itu, Tuiupanahe Rate R alalia niL and Kot&galoluwa and 
Iriyag&ma Muhandi rains were to remain with the Ambas¬ 
sador and attend to his wants, wlule the DLs&va of the Three 


* Nnv&faEnA Atapultu Wlhals Uudiyanaft, f£od ftn PF&ktni 

Ldkam m 17-21.—H. W. C. 
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And Saven K6ral&& with the Mimur(&, Walgampay6g and 
Kiy am bub ngamu we M nh andir&m# and my self were to procee^I 
oh to the capital later. At this the Ambassador expressed his 
grateful thanks and declared that hib constant anxiety was to 
comply with the gracious commands of His Majesty: alter 
which the chiefs retired to their idmit/am stating that they 
would inspect the letter and presents the following day. 
This they proceeded to do on the morning of Sunday, the 
13th. all the chiefs assembling at the Mahd Tdndyama : 
after winch thorn who had been directed to return to the 
capital declared that they ware ready to start; whereupon 
the Ambassador bogged them to convey the usual loyal 
messages to His Majesty and the other chiefs T which they 
undertook to do. They started on their road at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon after being sprinkled with rose water, the 
Ambassador and the chiefs who remained behind accom¬ 
panying them a short distance from the Mndyama. The same 
day a deviateb wua sent hy the Ambassador to His Exeolloncy 
the Oowmador. 

Nothing worth recording occurred up to Monday, the 2lsL 
IJn the afternoon of the 22nd the Ambassador and the rdiiefs 
who were with him adnnoed to moot the Hiyarnb&Lan- 
gamuwe and VValgampAye Muhandiram-^. who wore coming 
from the Mahd Wknln t and after exchanging greetings 
escorted them in the evening to the idndt/atna. After the 
mmal inquiries, Hiyambalungnmiiw^ Muhandiram stated that 
they had been despatched by His Majesty bo inform him that, 
pending the speedy arrival of some important chiefs to 
escort him f in consequence of some matters which created 
delay at the Mivha W4sala h it would be necessary for chiefs to 
remain at Aff£pitiy& a little longer. To this the Ambassador 
gave a suitable reply, whereupon the chiefs returned to 
their fdnd^/ama after inspecting the letter and presents. The 
next day [23 nd] all the chiefs went and inspected the letter. 
&c Tf and the two who arrived on the 22nd returned to the 
capital, undertaking to convoy a similar message on behalf 
of the Ambassador to His Majesty and the court. A letter 
was at the same time despatched by the Ambassador to His 
Excuikucy the Govern.ador. 
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At this time we beard rumours that Sangumnketa Xu wan** 
liod been burnt down and all the wealth in the treasury (.^ra- 
m vdala ) destroyed; in consequence of which the people on guard 
liad been arrested, and some bad been put to death, and others 
were to be punished. It was futhor reported that the Bisdvas 
of Seven and Four Korales and some of the other duels were 
engaged there in collecting the gold and silver which had boon 
miyltod down. 

Nothing further of importance occurred unlil t-h* 3rd of 
February. 

On the evening of the 4th, which wan Monday, t be Am¬ 
bassador and the chiefs who wore with him advanced the 
usual distance to meet some others who were coming from the 
Maha Whsata- These consisted of the- Dieava of Lite hour 
Komlcs. Dehigama Xanayakkara Mohottala. and Wal- 
gampHve and Hiyairibalungatnuwe Muhondiiams, who were 
accompanied as a mark of honour by eleven guns, twenty- 
three musketeers, two standards, sis Hags, five archers, and a 
fow spearmen. After greetings wore exchanged and rose wate t 
sprinkled, they were conducted to the (dnuyama and stood in 
front of where the Wter was deposited : inquiries wore then 
exchanged as to each other’s health, and the Disavn announced 
that His Majesty had commanded that the Ambassador with 
his letter and presents, and the chiefs who were with him, 
should be conducted to the tdndgama at Ganoniwa whan a 
befitting moment presented itself. At which the Ambassador 
rendered due thanks and declared that he would not dolay m 
preparing to start at any time that was convenient to the 
chiefs: whereon they satisfied themselves that the letter 
and presents were in due order, and pleading weariness retired 
to their frittayoim*. 

The following morning [5th] all the chiefs appeared at the 

idndyama and stated that, if a proper opportunity offered .it was 
desirable to proceed to Walgowwagoda on the next day ; to 
which the Ambassador replied tliat lie would be prepared to 
• accompany thorn in due time. On the morning of the 6th 
■^>1 the chiefs assembled, and after the presents had be en 

• Re»tdenc7of tiro Hoir Apparent alwrw ards §« Vijaya RAjs Bigha. 
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despatched in advance with th-pi usual ceremonies, and after 
the Ambassador had forwarded a letter to His Excellency the 
Oovemador.at ten o’clock in the aftern 0011 the Ambassador and 
the rest of the duels started ham A dpi Jay a convoying the 
letter with them under a salute of ten guns, while thelMs&va of 
Hie Four Korales remained behind tn charge of the Ambassa¬ 
dors baggage. Crossing the steep Baling road the Ambassa¬ 
dor dismounted at the fokfmrafa of Raland. and by four 
o'clock in Lhe evening we arrived at the Uindyama of Walgow- 
w 4 god&p which we entered under another salute of ten guns, 
Leaving this at ten o'clock the next morning [ 7 th] Ln the same 
manner m the previous day under a similar salute, while the 
A f anayakkara Mohott&la remained behind in charge of the 
baggage, we advanced to the neighbourhood of DorianwaLa 
D§w£U; where, ae cording to custom p the Ambassador dis¬ 
mounted- By half-past three we approached the tdndyamn 
of GonOffUwm, where wo were met by Hukngomuwti,* Second 
Adigar (Dewni Adikdrauitt Rdhiftrirni) and Imhulniakleniy^ 
Muliaudirain who had come from the Mali a YV situ La with a guard 
of honour of numerous armed so Idle rs and four wliip-crackers.f 
These advanced to meet us the usual distance aiid accompanied 
Lhe Ambassador to the where the Setter was duly 

deposited, and twelve guns were fired. They took their stand 
in front of where Lhe letter was deposited, and inquiries were 
exchanged about each other's health ; after which they further 
explained that the delay at Aft&pitiya was entirely due to the 
necessity of observing some ceremony at the Malta Wasala at 
the time and for no other ntfon. The Adigar added that, its 
His Majesty liad grac iously decided to give a speedy audience 
Lo the Ambassador, ho had been pleased to command that 
Hendcniye Kuruw£ Mohock H£mi r Tumpunohe Ra|i Rala- 
liAfflt, and the Hiymmbrimnganmw^, Kottgalolnu-u. Imbul- 
deiuyfl, and Iriyagama Muhaiidirams should remain with the 
Ambassador to to his wants ; whilst the Adigar, the DifiAva 
of the Four Kornles, the Nanayakkam Mohuttak. Leupe 

m HulnDgiunuVVi jjay K L j, a| ml ksi-L Ekmuyiika 1 Vi ikuia il u d i- 

yiJUK\ — H_ W. C. 

t A dkfiDctioQ to whirb die MohA Adlkaram nt» ^tUk4, 

AdikAiwm Lad whip# hut could not have them cracked. 
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Mohuftalu. and Walgampiy& Muhftndinmi were to return to 
court and report matters; and that His .Majesty had urdered 
that the Ambassador should be informed accordingly. He 
expressed his gratitude, as usual, and begged the same might 
bo conveyed to His Majesty. This they undertook to do, and 
started on their return journey, the Ambassador accompanying 
them ae far as the bank of the river, at which they were highly 
gratified. After a abort interval a Gebaianarfila* arrived from 
the Maha Gabala wa with a few vessels containing iood,f 
cooked in the Sirihale fashion* as a present to the Ambassador* 
On the morning of the 9th the Ambassador forwarded to 
His Excellency the letter which he had prepared the previous 
morning, but For the despatch of which no permission had been 
received till the evening* At three o'clock the same afternoon 
Dehlgama NanAyakkira Moho^la and Pa^ipola Mohan- 
diram came from the Midi a VV&aala to make t he usual 
inquiries, the Mohott&h* adding the same message as before 
regarding an early audience ; in reply to which the Amba^ador 
bogged that his humble and loyal thanks might be conveyed 
to His Majesty. After which the chiefs inspected the letter 
and presents, and after a short conversation started on their 
return journey after being served with betel and arecanut, 
the Ambassador sprinkling them with rose water at id accom¬ 
panying them as far as the river bank. 

Nothing farther happened till on Wednesday, the 13th, a 
Gehalanarah appeared with two trays of slabs of jaggery 
(Aafrurw pom) from the Mabi Gabajawa and presented them 
to the Ambassador. 

Apin’ on the 20th, a GebalanunVl* appeared with a present 
of dried deer flesh and jaggery for the Ambassador. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, Peb igama Nauuyak- 
kira MohoftAla and Pi^tipohk Mahandiram camo to make the 
Bame inquiries as- before, with on explanation of the delay in 
granting him audience and with a promise to do so in a few day a. 
The Ambassador replied as on the previous occasion* after 
which the chiefs returned with the same ceremonies aa before. 

* Four * ***** were attached w ij* Matifr Their doty mm 

to B&o to tbe packkip atld pwtaniil| of the ftorm, 

| Adakkm fwgtya, the iuua] pwee m to a specially hoaraitd gyost. 
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Nothing further occurred till on Thursday* the 13th of 
March, in the afternoon, Do^nwah* R&lahami r Dis^va 
of SAh&rAgAmuwft. Joseph d'Grtaf RMab&mi h Disdva of 
Bintenna, and Bohignma Nan. Ayah kata Moholtriki Kami 
arrived, being mot by the Ambassador and the chiefs who wore 
with him at the usual distance. They were accompanied to 
(he tdn&yama, where, after the usual inquiries after each 
other's hccJlh t the DisAva of k^abaraganiuwa dollvored the 
following mefflftgd from His Majesty 

While the Portuguese were settled in some places in Lanka, 
as they failed to give satisfaction in their services to the 
kings who wore formerly on the throne, the great King Raja 
Sint] a. out of the confidence which ho had in the Hoi hinders, 
invited them to Lanka, and with the help of their army drove 
the Portuguese out of the kingdom, conferring on the Hoi Lin¬ 
den-. the forte, harbours, and privileges which they had held ; 
and not only have past kings displayed such kindness, but Hth 
M ajesty who new occupied the throne even nurpassed them, 
His Majesty, therefore, desired to be informed why the trade at 
Puttalam had been prohibited. 

The Ambassador suggested that it was desirable that tJiey 
should state in respect of what the trade had been prohibited. 
The Oisava replied that the previous year a quantity of pepper 
and arecanut had been forwarded to Kalpi^iya on account of 
the Mafia GabudAwa, In view of the repeated pretostatione of 
previous GovertiEMiore of their readiness to carry out all the 
demands of the MahA Wtoaia, why were theso articles lying 
rejected instead of being duly accepted * 

In accordance with the instructions which he had received 
from His Excellency, as to the explanation which he way 
to offer to the groat FtilahamiH of the MahA Wasala, the 
Ambassador made the following reply : 


* In SSftkrL IC53 [a d. 1731] he wm Diva NUwdI ef the HAUgAwa, RM 
Yituiuwnj'fi, Wibaldo Ubm h Chief Kcipal. Badda, And DjjaAvo of 
Siibnra^iULmwa. Mis full tuns# draw not appear in the Later 

on another ftadrmwala was D, WitcraEuu^iahe CharidmwkftrB Kanma- 
tilaka BetwvirstJfia Ftinditn Mudiyanae —H. W. C. 

t The d'Grta Ekenaikus are a well known H»Um family. [Jctfaph 
D'Odlwwu m 172-1 DUta of PufctnJiusi: Fulrnijpt. p. liicS.—H. \\\ C.] 
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In Juno last year Risakiiii WanniyA of Putt a! am, 

Navfiratna* WarguyA. and Rajapaksa WanniyA with Kannkiv 
ratna Mu d *!’ and the Kanakkapulle of Puttalam arrived at the 
Fort of Kalpitiya with twelve boats loaded with eleven or 
twelve hundred owrntMB of rotten andevil-smelling arocanute, 
which they protended belonged to the Mali A GabodAwa ; but 
with which as it was ascertained about five hundred antunai 
of the large arocanuts of the KalpHiya traders had been dis¬ 
honestly mixed. They falsely pretended that they had been 
sent by the DiaAva of Puttalam to deliver the arocanuts and 
receive their value without delay; and contrary to all previous 
custom, in place of tho amuna o( twenty-six thousand. they 
demanded payment at tho rate of four and a half patdgaa the 
twenty-four thousand, falsely and maliciously asserting that 
that was tho maimer in which the Company sold to othere. 
With a view to compel the Company to receive the erecanuts 
they brought them within the fort and returned to Puttalam 
without infer cling any one. Again „ in August, R Asa Wanniy a, 
Iranaainhu Navamtne WappiyA, Kumars WoimiyA, and 
Kuiuarasinha Wappiya, witli a Brahman and throe Katmkka* 
pulles, arrived at Kalpitiya with a boatload of pepper which 
they stated belonged to the Mahi CJabaJAwa. His Email enuy 
had sent word to Kalpitiy* to accept the popper at the rate of 
twenty-five patagas the five hundred pounds, and a dear 
intimation to that effect had been sent to them from Colombo 
a few days before their arrival; in spite of which they mali¬ 
ciously stated that they had the Jlisava of Futtabm’s orders 
to demand forty-five pagoda# for a fear of four hundred aud 
eighty pounds. What increased the wickedness of tho Wap* 
niyAs of Puttalam was that they had dared to uso the name 
of His Majesty as a reason for not removing their worthless 
stuff t their violent language was dishonouring to tlie Great 
Company, and hence tho articles were rejected. No wrong 
had thereby been done: their sole desire had been to obtain 
an advantage for themselves. Moreover, when tltey were 
requested by letter to remove their property, as directed by 


* For B «nnof, in favour of Navontol Wiwwiyi. vid* Caaie Chilly 1 * 
Gazetteer. Ap|jfudix. 
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HLs Excellency. they declined to reply to the bripak%, asserting 
i hut they had received no authority From the Disira to do ao- 
AU this the Ambassador explained to the chiefs. He 
begged, as instructed by His Excellency, for an inquiry into 
Hie conduct of the DiMva of Puttalam and of his Wangiyas; 
and that the same might ho submitted to the gracious 
consideration of His Majesty, so that lie might pass Ids 
censure on them for their wicked acts and warn them against 
a ^petition of the same in the future* 

They promlssed to submit the matter as requested, and 
added that possibly the evil behaviour of these men did lead to 
the loss of a few arccanuto belonging to the Mah4 Gabadawa ;* 
but that was of little concern, as a good deal more belonging 
to the M»h& Gabad&wa and the inhabitants was likely to be 
ruined hy the dosing of the ports. What was the reason for 
their being so closed, contrary to all precedent ? It entailed 
great loss on the Maim W&sala through the stoppage of 
trade ; for apart from the revenue which used to he received 
from the harbours of Puttalam and Kottiaraina, various 
presents and rarities used to be brough t to the Mali a Wasaln 
through them* which were ail now lost- What then was the 
reason for this closure i the Disava inquired two or three 
times. He urged that it was the duty of the Company to 
make good the loss thereby sustained* This question had 
been repeatedly asked from the Ambassadors and from His 
Excellency at Colombo, but up to date no decided reply hod 
been given. White the ports were open to trade no hostile or 
injurious act had insen committed by any one, His Majesty 
was confident that the Company would do what was advan¬ 
tageous to him and carry out his commands; and in His 
Majesty’s name the Disava requested tlie Ambassador on his 
return to Colombo to submit the matter to His Excellency 
without delay. 

This be undertook to do, but expressed his regret at his 
inability to give a definite reply regarding the former custom 
as regards the ports and the reason for their being closed, 
as he was not well informed on the subject; hut they should 

* The question »f thaw LLreramitfl Wfti Wtil) wijwttled in 1734* wide 
Pictet'* Afrijufert, i3. 
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be aware that repeated orders had beeu received from Their 
High Mightinesses in Olanda for the custody of the ports, so 
as to secure the safety and immunity and peaceful rule of His 
Majesty ; and how could it be urged that no decided reply 
jiad been given regarding the matter 1 It tiad boon clearly 
stated in the presence of the Ambassador and of the chiefs 
that, according to the orders received from Olatula, those 
ports could never bo opened. It was pointed out that, as 
l had been the interpreter on the occasion, l would bo well 
aware of the fact; whereupon i, Lewis do Seram, Wij&iri- 
wardhana MahA Mndiyanse, added that emphatic orders had 
been received from Olandit year after year up to date for 
keeping thB ports securely closed. Further, the Company and 
His Excellency wore steadfast in their unalterable deter¬ 
mination to in every possible manner carry out the commands 
of His Majesty ; and in this determination there had. not been 
the slightest change, and he (the Ambassador) begged that 
the same may be so submitted to Hia Majesty, which they 
promised to do. 

Thev then continued that one of their former Excellencies 
had sent a carnage to the Maha VVasala which was still in 
existence; but of the horses sonic had died and the rest were 
aged, and so the carriage could no longer bo used ; they there¬ 
fore hogged the Ambassador to request His Excellency when 
he returned to Colombo to send without delay two or four 
handsome well-matched horses, which were strong and 
accustomed to harness. The Ambassador replied that His 
Excellency had used even- effort to secure a powerful 
white horse suitable for a present to His Majesty both in 
the district of Jaffnapatani and also at Colombo, but to hia 
great disappointment he had not been able to do so j but 
ho would not fail to despatch one as soon as he could succeed 
in securing it. Ho had also written again for the birds called 
[I'isaraminuda 6dv, and he was hoping to be able to send them 
to the Maha Wtealn before he himself started for Batavia; 
and should lie succeed in securing suitable horses for Hie 
carriage, ho would not fail to forward them without delay. 

The Dis&va then announced that His Majesty had decided 

to give the Ambassador audience the following day, .After 
' 
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examining the presents and msp»ttng the camels in their 
stall, they remarked that they were a magnificent present, 
and expressed themselves as highly pleased : they added that 
these animals had been sent before but had not bred, and 
the species was not then to bit found in Lanka. After that the 
Ambassador sprinkled them with rose water and they started 
on their journey back to the capjtah 

On the 14th [March] at one o’clock Ehelepola Kilahumi* 
’Disava cl LYiapatiUa, and the two Mutiondirmiis Wn]gampay& 
and Doranugania arrived from the Malia Wasaln and were 
received and escorted with the usual ceremonies; After 
exchanging inquiries as to each other’s health< the IHsAva 
announced that they had lM>en commanded by His Majesty 
to escort the Ambassador with the letter and presents with 
every mark of honour to receive audience. The Ambassador 
expressed his loyal thanks for this gracious favour; after which 
the presents were conveyed across the river, preceded by 
elephants, and the same marks of honour as before. The 
Dis&va was then informed that the Ambassador was ready to 
start; and at four o + doek the journey was commenced under 
a salute of thirteen guns, the Ambassador and the letter 
being accompanied by all the chiefs with a large body of 
lascorius , banners, drummers, trumpeters, and performers 
on the On reaching the river bank the animali* 

were taken across followed by the Ambassador, and all 
advanced as far as the bridge at Bpgamha?a T where a Hhort 
halt was made close to the city. Here we were met by 
Rainmolakc Mali A Adikaram Rahil lambf and Widanwtila 
Ekaimynkn RAl*hiiirn # DisAva of MAtal£. from the W&ftnlft. 
Next we moved on through two rows of armed fcseprins with 
a line uf tusked elephants on one side amidst the whirling of 

* Probably E. Vij^yir^uPiiiiiM WikrmuruiinlLii 1 IjjiiuJ raw k A t* Senwi- 
r lit mi Piuiflita M ml iy ruuw'. hi I T4J"i ,40i^nr juiil Diftivn uf the Seven 
KwLr* -H- W. G. 

t First AiIEjmt, 1721 [ i r a/rn^n h 3.13? Then’ Lin AJigar ji eu) 

DiiAva of SHbnr^Aimm^l hi f tI nnme in hMi Vije^i^uudara 
WiknurikiNLiihri t'Uiiijrlrft^rViirh Ainu trikoii Sonfvimtnn Rnjnkaruvni 
PjLEiitiln Wihftl* M* KiliyjiitAb. Oil the dnilh of the Adig&r in Kuncja 
tv ijm the fninilv be^naie cxlim-t iktul the vilW»’ ^ fiul^l^uQu. 
— H. W. it. 
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lighted flambeaux, till we approached tiha lind gate (ITuAri/hrfcte) 
of the Mdligdwa, when) we were met by Hukngornuw*!) R&la- 
] hi ini, the Second Adigar, and the Djsivas of Sabaragamuwa, 
Seven Kornles, and Poor Koralta. The former requested u> 
to wait a little while till the arrival of the Ambassador could 
be announced to Kis Majesty and his commands obtained, 
whereupon the Ambassador submitted that it would bo 
Hon&kbrad a great mark of favour if ......* the Secretary, 

and Philip PbilipeJt* who had corneas second Interpreter, went 
also permitted to have the honour of appearing before His 
Majesty; which matter too the AdigAf promised to submit to 
His Majesty for his commands. He entered the .Maligiiwa 
and ret n mod in a short time with Hi* .Majesty's command for 
the Ambassador to appear before him with the letter. At the 
same time he informed me that the Secretary and second Inter¬ 
preter could wait, in tho neighbourhood of the Hall of Audience 
(DuHna SaMim) pending further instructions. Thereupon the 
Ambasaader received the letter from the hands of theAppiilmmis 
and placed it on Ids own head and climbing up the stone step* 
and crossing the fftajiiuti of the Maligiwn Approached in front 
of tho Hall of Audience. There we drew up, I taking my 
position on the Ambassador's right, while the two Adigdrs and 
the Disuvas of M&tele* SabftraganLUwa, Seven K6ralds p Four 
K6rai&i h and Utfapaldte, with Dehigama Xanayakkira Muho£~ 
^kla p grouped themselves on either aide. 

After a short pause the seven curtains wen) drawn aside and 
revealed His Gracious Majesty seated on hia throne. Imme¬ 
diately the Ambassador sank on one knot), while the rest of 
the chiefs and I prostrated ourselves six times ; we then 
entered the Hall of Audience repeating the same salutation 
at tlireo places. On reaching the edge of the carpet which 
w p as spread in front of the Throne, His Majesty commanded 
that the letter should be presented, while the Xaniyakkdra 
MohotfALa a[l d I remained where we were. Thereupon the 
rMft of the chiefs advanced with tho Ambassador, and as he 


* Sub!HK|iienLly Wijeyekon PsediterafalA* MahA Mmlnliyar (GuW 
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knelt on one of the steps leading to the throne. Mis Majesty 
took the letter Lo his own royal hand and commanded the 
chiefs to place it with it* wrapping* and the silver tray on 
hie right, which they accordingly did. The Ambassador then 
immediately removed his hat and saluted according to cuBtom, 
and moved backwards with the chiefs till he reached the middle 
of the carpet, where ho remained kneeling on one knee. On 
His Majesty's command the N&niyakkara Mob obtain and I 
stepped on the carpet and made our prostration. 

Hi* Majesty thereupon inquired if his faithful, trusty, and 
excellent Govornador was in sound health; to which the 
Ambassador humbly submitted that at the time of his leaving 
Colombo His Excellency was in good health and prepared to 
render faithful and loyal service according to the commands 
of His Majesty. At this His Majesty was graciously pleased 
to express his pleasure and proceeded to make similar inquiries 
regarding the Members of his Council and the Ambassador 
himself, and the treatment which had been accorded to bim 
since his arrival within Hus Majesty’s dominions. To these 
questions the Ambassador gave suitable replies, expressing 
his gratitude for His Majesty’s great condescension in deigning 
to make these inquiries regarding him. 

His Majesty expressed hie satisfaction and stated that the 
unusual delay which had occurred in giving him audience was 
entirely due to some matters at the Mah& Wasala and for no 
other reason. Thereupon, in accordance with His Excellency's 
orders, the Ambassador declared that he always awaited with 
all devotion His Majesty’s gracious commands, a* he was 
His Majesty's humble and zealous servant , and he begged to 
tender hie most loyal tlinnks to His Majesty for the attention 
and regard with which lie had throughout been treated within 
His Majesty’s realms. He was then permitted to Bit down as 
was convenient to him; which after expressing his humble 
thanks and again obtaining permission he proceeded to do. 
His Majesty then inquired if His Excellency had entrusted to 
him any message which he was to convoy by word of mouth. 
On the Ambassador replying in the affirmative, and begging for 
permission to communicate the same, permission was granted; 
whereupon hi the name of His Excellency and of tile 
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Honourable -Members of bis Council he wished His Majesty 
many years of continued health and prosperity-* 

***** 

After tendering to His Majesty in the Company’s name his 
humble thanks for the great kindness which had been shown, 
he further begged for permission to have cinnamon peeled in 
the forests of His Majesty’s dominions this year too as in 
former years, and to convey male and female elephants to 
Taffnapatam by land; which permission was also granted, 
He then added that the previous year His Excellency Wouter 
Hendriksa.t Extraordinary Councillor of India, while on Ids 
wav as Commissioner to Cochin, had arrived within the 
jurisdiction of this Government in the month of December 
with ilia Ship the Hptlmit Atsf* Sorff.J on the completion of 
his duties at Cochin he would, in accordance with the orders of 
the Government of India, come and take over the Government 
at Colombo, Further, Their High Mightinesses in Ola tub had 
appointed His Excellency the Oovcmndor to bo Hoad 
Ordinary of the Great Council of India, but shortly after, m 
consequence of hie own earnest request, Their Excellencies at 
Batavia had permitted him to administer the Government 
hem during his stay, after which he could surrender the same 
with all honour and return to Batavia. The arrival of tbo 
successor who had been nominated might be delayed a few 
months, but steps would be taken to inform the Mahi Wisala 
immediately it occurred. 

His Majesty was pleased to express his satisfaction at this, 
and promised to send some of his chiefs to make inquiries 
no sooner the information was received by him, Xoxt the 
Ambassador begged to be allowed to step outside the M&ltgawa 
and to bring in the presents which had been entrusted to ins 
custody by H to Excellency , to bo submitted in the name of the 


* Th« next two page* u! tiie inMUfflfript are missing. 

| Wouter Hendrik** did not, He waver, aurarad Veriluya a* (kiverrtOT 
fit CoyJon, Tlw Utter Wtte nwollod in August, 1732, uml the IJomniJin.. 
dtrtu of Jaflmip.btuiu. Quidtorus Wouters*. with the Political OouncD 
of Cojlon, wns appuinted h> administer the Government until tho 
arrival of Jacob Christiaan Fielaat as CcmmiaiHioiicr, — R- G. A, 
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Honourable Company p in the fervent hope that they might find 
acceptance with Hie> Majesty as a token of the unswerving 
friendship entertained by the said Honourable Company 
towards His Gracious Majesty. Permission being given wo 
made obeisance as before p and the Ambassador, the chiefs, 
and 1 stopped backwards till wo emerged from the Hall of 
Audience. We ha!ted on reaching the maluvxi of the Malign wu, 
and as we were despatching the presents and animals within 
the Disavas of Sabmgamnwa and the Seven Korols, who 
liad entered the Malign wa p returned mid inquired from the 
Ambassador if he desired to have a second audience with 
His Majesty a few days later, or if he preferred to obtain 
permission to not urn to Colombo on this occasion, the reason 
for the inquiry being that the Ambassador, in whom His 
Majesty had so much confidence, had been already compelled 
to remain a few months within bis dominions in consequence 
of delays at the Mahd Wiisala, whereas the previous year he 
had been granted two audiences within a brief period. The 
Ambassador replied that he hod been ordered by His 
Excellency in every matter to abide by Hb Majesty":** com¬ 
mands, and ho was accordingly prepared to comply with 
;uiy command that might be given. However, as His Majesty 
had deigned to make inquiry regarding his own wishes in 
the matter, lie would consider it a singular blessing if he 
wore favoured with a second audience. The two chief* 
re-entered the MaUgiwi and in a short time returned with 
the announcement that His Majesty would be pleased to grant 
a second audience with the same ceremony as this first, 
Thereupon after expressing thanks the Ambassador and I 
and the chiefs returned within tho Maligawn,. and after 
making our obeisance as before stood upon the carpet ^ when 
the Ambassador was again given permission to sit down, 
which he did, Etn was then asked if at llie previous interview 
lie had omitted any portion of the message which had l>een 
entrusted to him by His Excellency, to winch lie replied that 
he had not failed to communicate everything, humbly 
them king HU Majesty for the inquiry. Ho was next asked 
what office had been conferred on him by His Excellency. He 
replied that ho had accompanied His Excellency on his way 
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from Batavia as Lieutenant over Ilia soldiers, and that shortly 
after he had been appointed Captain and a member of the 
Council, which appointment had been confirmed by Their 
Excellencies at Batavia. His Majesty then gaie him per- 
iniAfumi to return to hie and rest, as it was already 

late and the journey was long and the river difficult to cross, 
promising to grant him a second audience in a few days time, 
when he would receive permission to return to Colo mho. At 
this the Ambassador expressed his thinks, and after making 
his obeisance lnwktd out of the Hall of Audience with the rest 
oE the chiefs. 

On again approaching; the the Ambassador was 

conducted to the dining hall* by the DU&vat of Sabarngamuwa, 
Seven Koralw, and Four Rotates who left him there, when 
the Gahjula Betas served him with a royal repast; when this 
was concluded ho came out of the hall and was met by the 
Ksune chiefs. The Disava of Sabaragamuwa then inquired 
from him why Wijuter Hendricks, Extraordinary Councillor 
of India, wins had ln?en nominated to this Government by 
Their Excellencies in India, had sailed past Coloin tx> and gone 
on to Cochin without lauding, and why no information had 
been sent of his approach before this, and for what reason the 
expected departure of Hie present Excellency to Batavia had 
been, notified to the MahA W&sala. Hie Ambassador explai nod 
tliat the orders of Their Excellencies at Batavia were that 
His Excellency W outer Hendricks® should assume duties at 
Colombo only after completing tlio mission on which he was 
despatched to Cochin : adverse winds had, however, compelled 
him to put in at Unite with hte ship somewhat damaged, and 
he luvd proceeded from there in another vessel. This It ad 
occurred at the very time that the Ambassador was ready to 
start from Colombo, and therefore he was of opinion His 
Excellency the Covemador had decided to convey the news 
of the same and of his own impending departure to JlataA"ia 

* This wim to (tie left of ths main rattan™ to the PnlrtM, C»ie Hoyt b 
.. ici'imnt shortly to be published by Mr. fi P- Lewi*- there "t't 11 twn 
■iilthoL entrances, <ma to the Palace and the othof l‘> tlw Sf AlipuWB. 
'n,e last King built lie Molid WaheUtud*. sad brought reiicd the atop* 
oi bet 1 1 eat ouiLU* to moot it. — H. W. C, 
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by word of mouth, as a token of his respect to His Majesty. 
The courtiers expressed themselves as satisfied at this h where- 
upon tlio keys of the boxes,* casks, the casts con tain l rip the 
v!6sia y and of the box containing the saddle for the camels. were 
delivered t<j the Second A-digar, the Antbassador explaining 
that His Excellency had sent the saddle merely that they 
might leurn of Us nature- At this too they expressed their 
satisfaction, and all the chiefs accompanied him as at the 
Kr*t occasion the usual distance outside the capital, as coni' 
mandod by His Majesty, the J>Mva of Sabaragamuwa adding 
that, as a further honour, he had directed that the six chief h 
who were with hirci a* well as Dehigama Ndimyakkaru Moling 
tidji and Paftipola Muhanrfimm should escort him to the 
tfi ndya mti w lienee I ho two last wore to ret urn. The Am humidor 
begged him to convey to His Majesty his humble thanks 
tor the high, honour which had l>een conferred on him ; after 
giving his friendliest regards to these chiefs, and bidding 
them fare well, he continued Ins journey with the eight others 
who had remained behind, reaching the idnayowa at midnight. 
Hie two who had to return to the capital started back after 
being sprinkled with rose water and entrusted with another 
similar message of thanks. 

At midday on the lath [March] t)ehigam& XAuAyakkim 
Mohot-talii, Dorandganui MuhandLram, and Dedtgama Pug- 
ganna AppuhAmi arrived from the Mali A YYasala with the 
WibaddA Biohottdla, and after the usual inquiries stated that 
several people who were considered to have some knowledge 
of the matter had unsuccessfulty attempted to make the 
ryrlofiia , which had been sent by His Excellency, mark the 
hours correctly , and it wm suspected that it had got out of 
order. The Ambassador bod therefore been requested to 
examine the name and to instruct the D^igama Appuhami 
and the Wihaddd Mo hot Vila in the manage ment of it. He 
accordingly took it in hand and caused it to strike the hours 
correctly, and pointed out all the peculiarities of it repeatedly 
fo these chiefs to whom he then returned it declaring that 


* Ktidtsrti , tftil] n&d Lath* Kftlaifvrn Dlailfkt fo-f trunks*- fm U&, 
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it was in perfect order, beg g ing (horn at the same time to 
inform His Majesty that he way prepared at all times to comply 
with his commands, and that he considered it a high honour 
that lie was thus enabled to be of assistance in this matter. 
They promised to comply with hi* request, and sat down and 
were served, with hotel and arecfiiuit ■ when they also inquired 
regarding the manner of feeding and bathing the animate, and 
the treatment to be adopted in case of their illness. The 
Ambassador thereupon made inquiries from the person who had 
t-ome in charge of them and enlightened them on these points, 
After w hich they returned lacing sprinkled with rose water and 
escorted back the usual distance. 

Information was also received that the animals had been 
paraded before His Majesty that morning l when he had caused 
the saddle which had been brought from Colombo to be placed 
on the back of one and a man to mount the same. His Majesty 
had been pleased to express Ids pleasure with the animals,, 
declaring that they could bo employed for carrying a drum 
to be beaten when ho was on a journey t and had commanded 
that they should be carefully attended bo in a separate patUiya. 
A letter had also been prepared by the Ambassador to be 
despatched to His Excellency this day; but as no permission 
was received it was not despatched till the afternoon of the 
next day, which wm Sunday. 

Nothing of importance happened till the 2lst d on which 
day at half-past two o'clock Balagade* Padikira Mohottala 
and the Walgampay4 and Pattipola Muhandirams arrived 
with His Majesty’s commands to escort the Ambassador te 
his second audience. The Ambassador after due thank* 
prepared to start immediately, advancing from Gsnoruwa, 
with all the cluefs. at four o’clock. After crossing tha river 
we reached the capital at six o'clock f when we were mat. by 
the First Adig&r and tho Disava of the Four Kdrales by His 
Majesty's command- Wo advanced accompanied hy numer¬ 
ous standards and banners between files of armed lascorms 
till we reached the gate of the M&bgawa* where wo ware mat by 
the Second Adig&r, the Dis^ae of Sabantgamuwa, Three 
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and Seven K6ral£s, Matale, Ud&paMtn » and th* Xanavukkara 
Mohottala. The Second Adigar and the Ditavn of Sahara- 
g&muwa requested the Ambassador to delay a little till his 
arrival ‘was announced to His Majesty' and Ms commands 
obtained; whereupon he requested that the Secretary' and the 
second Interpreter might also he granted the honour of accom¬ 
panying him when appearing before His Majesty. They 
replied that they would submit the matter for orders, and 
entering the Maligawa returned in a short time with His 
Majesty’s permission for the Secretary to accompany the 
Ambassador- Wo then advanced, and after we had taken 
our stand before the Hah of Audience the curtains were drawn 
aside and revealed His Majesty. The Ambassador and the 
Secretary immediately fell on one knee, while I and the rest of 
the chiefs, according to former custom, made our prostration 
at two places, and at the third reached the edge of the carpet, 
and remained in obeisance. 

His Majesty then inquired regarding the well-being of the 
Ambassador since the last audience, to which satisfactory 
replicd were returned with humble thanks; at which His 
Majesty expressed Ids pleasure and inquired if there were any 
further messages to communicate on belialf of His Excellency. 
The reply was that everything had been communicated 
on the last occasion when lie was favoured with an 
interview. He was thereupon invited to advance on the 
carpet and to be seated, winch he proceeded to do with the 
Secretary after receiving permission a second time. His 
Majesty thereupon expressed his satisfaction at the care which 
he had bestowed on the conveyance of the letter and presente p 
the becoming manner in which he had conducted himself 
within His Majesty's dominions on the occasion of the 
audience, and also at the contents of the letter; and added 
his lively appreciation of the wart thrum te expressed by His 
Excellency, and requested the Ambassador to convey the ttanie 
lo him when he mot him in Colombo on his return ; further 
adding that a tatpaia would he sent in reply to the letter without 
much delay, from which His Excellency would learn of Hifi 
Majesty's satisfaction at the conduct of the Ambassador,which 
matter Hi* Majesty was of opinion would be of advantage 
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to the latter, The Ambass&dor expressed his happiness .at 
being entraatod with suoh a fortunate message. He tendered 
hia humble thanks for the favour which he hud received at 
l he hands of His Excellency and the other high dignitaries 
for a similar gracious message which had been entrusted to 
him when he was honoured with an audience the previous 
year, and declared his assurance that this message would 
ensure to him a repetition of the same favours. His Majesty 
expressed hie pleasure at this and reminded the Ambassador 
that it was at his own choice that he delayed for a second 
audience when His Majesty was prepared to give Mm 
permission to depart after the first, as his reception had 
been deferred owing to delays at the Malm \V4snla, The 
Ambassador nmde a becoming reply , and WAS asked how long it 
would he before the new Govamador p His Excellency Wouter 
Hendricksz, would arrive in Colombo. Ho replied that it was 
impossible to state definitely, but that if he did not arrive 
immediately, there might, it was expected, be a delay of a 
few months. Thereupon he was presented with a kt^idna 
and tSio other usual articles, while the Secretary and I received 
the customary presents ; after w hich wo received permission 
to return to the ianriyu?fw and to start, for Colombo tin next 
day. Thereupon, as on the previous occasion, we made our 
obeisances and retired with the rest of the chiefs. 

We were next conducted to a Hindu wa where the Gabad* 
H si las served us wit Vs a royal repast, of which we partook. 
When we emerged from the room the silver tray and shawl were 
returned to us a and all the chiefs with Pinap&ye* Wannabu 
RdaMiny and B&piwatte BrAhxunua R4la met us, whereupon 
the Mah& Adigar bespoke the earnest client ion ot the 
Ambassador to a matter of importance which they desired to 
communicate to him. Previous kings had invited the Hollanders 
into the country and Bottled them in the kingdom owing to 
the great confidence which they had reposed in them* and they 
had not betrayed that trust; they were cominced that their 
behaviour would remain unchanged. Now the popper which 

* e 1750. riim*piy® elku Dunuvila R&iflktu-unndhiirti EkanAy&k* 
Dlurumuikirtti Miediyun^i ot H. VV . C, 
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bad been despatched to Kalpitiya by the Wsnnftkurilu and 
the other minor Gubadttnibs was being delayed there, 
Should His Excellency take over the wma at the usual price 
of the Company, and add somewhat to it for the honour of its 
being the property of the Maha Gabala wa r it would be a matter 
of satisfaction to the chiefs, and also the gratitude of the 
Company towards the Maha Wasnla would be demonstrated. 
The Disiiva of Sabnmgamuwa added that it would be 
well If the full amount of the money should be delivered 
with a taipata to the parties who would be despatched to 
receive the same. Ho further requested that any other 
commodities sent to Kalpitiy&by the Maha G*had& w a ndght 
be taken over at the Company's usual price without so much 
delay : when these delays were talked about among other 
races they would lose their respect towards the Mu ha. Wasala. 
The customs of the Company iu affairs of trade were not 
unknown; but there wag no necessity for any one to remind 
the Hollanders of such matter*. The Disava therefore requested 
that all this might be communicated to His Excellency 
without delay. 

The Ambassador in reply referred thorn to the explanation 
which had already been given on the 13th instant. Though 
the Company had no urgent need for the pepper* yet bad 
the Wanm&s been prepared to accept the customary price 
it would + out of respect to the Alalia Gaba^awa. have 
been taken over directed by His Excellency. The pepper 
in question and other commodities which were brought, and 
which were suited to the requirements of the Company* would 
be taken over without any delay at the customary prices* 
while the request for enhanced prices in the case of the 
property of the Muha Gabadawa would be laid before Hi** 
Excellency, 

The chiefs expressed ihemeelvos as satisfied,, and continued 
that during the time of the previous kings* and of his present 
Majesty too, the Governadors who held office from time to 
time had supplied several good horses with auspicious marks, 
such as were suited for the State carriage- These animals 
had been obtained from Europe, Turkey, and Persia t the 
majority of them liad died, and those which *till survived 
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worts old anil until for the King's «. As His Majesty was 
anxious for some more, it would be good if they could be 
obtained add despatched ; it was desirable that this should 
be done without delay, as otherwise HIh Majesty would not 
be satisfied. 

The Ambassador answered tliat as Hie Majesty’& fondness 
for horses, buds, and other rarities was well known. His 
Excellency had exerted himself to obtain them both from this 
kingdom and by communicating with foreign lands, but to 
hie great regret he had so far been unsuccessful. But he 
would not fail to continue his efforts and would forward them 
to the Maha WAmla as soon as they could ho secured. The 
conveyance of horses by ship from Europe and Turkey was a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and the animals too wore 
subjected to hardship by insufficiency of food, and it was 
therefore considered impracticable to obtain them from there. 
.\a Persia was closer it was possible that horses were obtained 
from that country when it was at peace; but for some years 
past there had been continued unrest there and the roads were 
unsafe, so that the traffic in horses and other merchandise 
had bc*m suspended. In consequence no horses had been 
received for some time, but there was a rumour that matters 
bad settled down again; if this were true it would be possible 
to secure some to be forwarded to the Maha Wasala- He 
could however assure them that His Excellency was always 
prepared to do his utmost to cany out the wishes of Hb 
Majesty; and he begged them to submit the same when a 
proper opportunity presented itself. This the chiefs promised 
to do. 

Tho Mn,hrt Adigiir thereupon stated that His Majesty had 
commanded the two AdigAra and the rest of the chiefs 
to escort him a further distance along the road than on the 
previous year; and as a special mark of honour the six 
courtiers with Loupe MohottaU and Paraiiagama Muhandinun 
would accompany him to the tf noyarnu, after which the two 
last named were to return to the capital. 

On the morning of the 22nd [March] the Second AdigAr, the 
NanAyakkara Moliottala. and the Walgampaye Muhandiram 
arrived at the /dndyomft; and after the usual inquiries the 
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Adigar stated thru they had been commanded to start the 
Ambassador for Colombo on this day. and that the Xonayak- 
kara Moliottala. with Kotagaloluwe. [uibuhiuild<>ruve + and 
Walgamp&ye MuluirKliraxris were to accompany him. When 
ihe journey w m begun the Adignr and the rest of the courtiers 
accompanied the Ambassador Hie uwl distance* the Adigar 
declaring that they had been commanded to do so as a mark 
of honour to the Ambassador. Tile latter begged thorn U> 
convey to HLs Majesty hLs humble thank* for the same; and 
after thanking the chiefs themselves for all the cons tiler- 
stion he had received at their hands during his stay within 
His Majesty's dominion*, lie advanced with the four chiefs 
who were to accompany him, reaching Dodanwnla [Jewdle 
at noon and YVnlgow^vngoda at five o’clock. Lie then asked 
the chiefs if they proposed to push on to Huuw^Lki l he 
same day they reached RiiwanfUa, or if they intruded to 
spend a night Jit BilAwaka, a* lie desired to send information 
of their plans to His Excellency, so that he might give timely 
orders for prujfcirutkms to be made for their reception with 
due honours. After a short conversation among themselves 
the Xinayakkara Mohock replied that, unless they received 
further instructions from the Mah& Waoala, m at present 
ordered ttiey only proposed to accompany the Ambassador 
across the SUawaka-gagga, The custom of proceeding as far 
as Hanwelhv bad only arisen subsequent to the embassy' of 
Grigorius de Costa,* and His Majesty sole Intent ion was to 
revert to the earlier practice, and the Ambassador was not to 
conclude that there was any other motive : the circumstances 
hod been different at the visit of Gerart PaLsk.l 

The Ambassador expressed bis grateful thanks for all the 
honours tie had received at His Majesty's bands p and expressed 
bis readiness always to carry out His Majesty's commands; 
his only object hi making the inquiry' was that officials might 
be despatched to receive the chiefs on their arriving within 
the Company's territory, and that there might be nothing 
Locking in the honour* with which they were welcomed. 


* la July, irOT. t 
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On the fn!lowing morning [23rd Mareh], which was Sunday, 
a letter was despatched to His Excellency, and leaving 
Walgowwngoda at half-past eleven we reached AfctApitiyn at 
five o'clock, which wo left the following noon [24th], arriving 
at HettimuLhi in the evening. This wo left- the following 
morning [25th] and reached Keliwllanippc in the afternoon , 
and arrived, at Buwanella on the evening of the 26tk 
We left this town the fallowing morning [271 h] at seven 
o’clock „ and on (lie road met an Appuhanii wild two lascorin* 
who conveyed a letter to the Ambassador^ After reading 
this we reached Sitawaka at noon, where he iufnrnmd 
the chiefs that He I tad tommunjoatod to His Excellency the 
result of . his first audience with His ftCtjeety* WtieroupOii 
His Excellency had started the nude and female elephants 
belonging to the Company by the Put tain tn road to Jaffna - 
pat am; but on approaching Mfgarmiwa they were stopped by 
a message which was conveyed to the alpirt i* of Migamuwa 
by Sttb&atnha ArachchOa, Malta Liu Arachehila, and a lascorin 
from a X6rdla and four AppuhAmi* who were guarding Hin 
Majesty's frontier on the other bank of the river of Topputurai.t 
They declared that as they had received no instructions 
from the AiahA Wasala they wore unable to allow the animals 
to cross the river. The Governor, therefore, requested the* 
Ambassador if be were still at the capital to strongly repre¬ 
sent to the Malta Adigar the indignity which had boon placed 
by these men on the Great Company and to demand permission 
for the immediate despatch of the elephants. This he said 
way the purport of the Setter ho had received from Hi* 
Excellency, But should lie have already taken hte departure 
H w Excellency was sending a letter addressed to the MahA 
Aiiigair to lie forwardsl to him with beat of drum, ko that ho 
might submit to His Majesty this matter which was such an 
uiiwoutod breach of hi* honour ; for the action of these men 
wan directly in opposition to the permission which Had been 


* Port. AU6wn r lvi i fiiaigii- 

t 17M PLtignI Kodibww in tfcn- kumU nf lW King and umlw 

thu DisAv* »f tin* Sovrfi K6ruji^. After diet date the purikm which 
iWTiiaiiMti tn Kiuuly still bud ji Ri¥|A L4kora.—H. W. C. 
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publicly grunted by Hi* Majesty when be gave audience to 
the Ambassador, Moreover„ the Company and His Excellency 
had endeavoured to the beet of theix power to please His 
Majesty and to show their friendliness towards him. Bis 
Excellency could, therefore p not imagine what reason there 
was for offering such an insult to the Great Company; The 
Ambassador added that as ho had already received permission 
to return to Colombo he was unable to represent matters to 
the Adig&f p and therefore he informed the courtiers of what 
had occurred- 

The Xanayakkira Mohottala replied that, as l was present 
at the first audience, 1 too would he well aware of the 
permission which His Majesty had granted regarding the 
transport of elephants and the peeling of cinnamon within his 
dominions. But they whereof opinion that, as the agents of the 
Disava of the Seven K6raies had received no instructions 
from the Maha WAaala, they were afraid to let the elephants 
pass. They were, however, unable to give any definite reply 
regarding the matter as they had only been commanded to 
escort the Ambassador back ; but they promised to report it 
immediately on their return to the capital to the Maha Adigar 
to bo submitted to Hie Majesty. The Ambassador, however, 
pointed out that the matter would not admit of so much 
delay. The rainy season was at hand, and should the rivers 
rise the elephants would not be able to cross them and would 
be compelled to return, which would entail considerable loss 
on the Great Company- He therefore requested them to 
communicate with the Adigar without delay and have the 
toads opened for the elephants- After conversing among 
themselves they promised to inform the Disavu of the Seven 
Koral-fr. when they said they wore confident the affair would 
bo satisfactorily arranged. They then withdrew to their 
t&nfyama. 

Starting again at four unlock all crossed the Sit*wife** 
gang* and were mot within the Company "a territory by 
Vodovus Welhelmua Helnebrundt. Dis&va of Colombo, who 
had coin* from Colombo as Commissioner, with Jan Elm* 
von Meilandonk the Zoldv Boekhouder, and Willem Bernard 
Aheuus, the officer in charge of the warehouse, while three 
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volleys ware fired from the guns of the Company of auldiere 
who were under the command of Polaris Janax* the alpersi 
of Hanw^lla- We advanced between the ranks of this 
company of soldiers and entered the tdrwyama of AvUa&ha- 
weUa; when the usual inquiries after each other's health 
followed. The Disava of Colombo then mentioned the same 
matter regarding the (stoppage of the elephants > to which the 
chiefs returned the same answer as before ; and added that 
as requested by the Amhas&bdur they had already despatched 
two messengers to inform the Malm Adigar and the Digava of 
tho Seven Ktimkss at the capital. They then eat down, and 
after a short conversation they stated that they had been 
commanded by His Majesty to inform the Commissioner that 
they hod been ordered to accompany the Ambassador up to 
this point* and to express His Majesty's satisfaction at the 
care with which the Ambassador had conveyed the letter and 
presents, the becoming manner in whkh he hod delivered 
His Excellency "a message, and the discretion with which he 
had conducted himself while within His Majesty 1 s dominion*. 
They then arose to take their departure, whereon the Pis&va 
begged them to convey to His Majesty an expression of HU 
Excellency's loyal feelings towards him and of his zeal always 
to carry out any commands ol His Majesty. The Ambassador 
at the earns time requested them to carry hie own humble 
thanks for all the attention and kindness he had received 
while within His Majesty's dominions, and for the message 
which he had been so graciously plcjtsed to send regarding him, 
all which they undertook to do. They were then sprinkled 
with xoas water and walked down between files of eoI dlers and 
lascorins to the bank of the river, where they bade farewell, 
the soldiers firing three volleys as they crossed the river. 

The Ambassador then continued his way* He was met on 
the road by a company of soldiers at Kosgama and another 
at ParaiLa Hauw^Ua, reaching the of Hanw^Ua at 

eleven o J clock at night. From here the Ambassador despatched 
a letter to HU Excellency. 

* The Diitrhmt’.n referred to are Jodoeua Wiliam Hilkbnndt, ^f*n 
Eliot V(LTL MvU-mlr.iiik, WUkMU Alvimifl, jukS Flurili Jars^— 

F '. H . d * V ojp. 


u 
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On the £&th be started at nine o'clock in the morning, and 
after halting on the road at N a wage mu w a and Ambatal6 he 
reached the river at Natulugan at lour o'clock* Here the 
Commissioner and the Ambassador entered a carriage , and by 
five o'clock reached the Osfitle of Colombo and reported them¬ 
selves to His Excellency. 

This statement of the daily occurrences of our journey is 
written with all duty, obedience, and humility. Should any 
error be found therein your most humble servant^craves for 
pardon in the name of the Lord- 

Thus written at Colombo on Friday, the Twenty-eighth 
day of March „ One thousand Seven hundred and Thirty-two, 
Of the statements recorded heroin all except the message 
which was delivered and the replies which wore vouchsafed 
at the first and second audiences, „* + ,.* 
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THE KANDYAN NAVANDANNO. 

Bytt. W. Codrington, c.c.s. 


L—KAWANBANNO* 

The 41 Janawansa ”* distinguishes two great divisions in 
the caste— 

1- KamburiL or Athdri ; workers in metal. 

2. IFadziux? / workers in timber and atone. 

It derives tha name 11 iVciieandiannd ” from the smiths 
performing new work («apd Jfcafft) and renewing old. 
Under the Kandyan Government the oaste was divided 
as followi}:— 

L Achdri, also styled &urun7i$k&i / all blacksmith*. 

2* iindatf u ; gold and BilvcTainit bs. 

3- AiJ^twiTid ; stone polishers* 

4 , Gaf teaduicd ; stone outterB. 

5 + Hi/iarit / Hitt am, painters. 

5. Jf-tradmoQ; Laoquerers of arrow and spear shafts, fan 

handles, &o. 

7- Liyana-waduiGQ; turners of ivory and buffalo horn. 

8 + Ldkuruwd ; hrasefonnders. 
ft. WatfuwS; carpenter 

The Waduuri are now almost extinct, and stone polishing 
fgal gdnawd) is no longer, as far as I know, done by Kandyan 
smiths. 


* For a translation, s« Mf. H. N&vill. The Ta partita niun-p IMfl.,—B.. 
Ed. Stc. 
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The gold and silversmiths, including painters and workers 
in ivory and brass n but not the brassfoundcrs, are known as 
Qamladdo or GaUnddo* and hold the first, rank. The nam® 
U to bo explained by the large extent of lands held by these 
people on grants from the King. For lands held the h liver- 
smiths had to furnish the royal stores with silver dmiram 
boxes and gilt and adver rings, while the blacksmiths 
provided areo&nut Gutters, billhooks* and coconut so rape re. 
All were bound to work for the King, when required, without 
compensating with the exception of the carpenters and stone 
cutters, who were allowed pro vis ions. 

The (non of the caste are entitled to wear the cloth below 
the knees* and the women the ohori^a (cloth thrown over one 
shoulder) but separate from the regular cloth. 

Certain names are peculiar to the caste* Abhamna, 
Sftnandare, Jiwan, DGwAndra, Jiw&ndra* Vij&idra* and 
Hitt aril. In the L^ra^, Muhondirama is frequently met 
with. Other names are common to the smiths and other 
Nayid&s. Among the families of Indian descent in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries Tamil names occur mixed with 
Sinhalese, fcflL* Founaid6. 

The women of the caste are styled N&ehchirA or NdrJichUU, 
and by inferiors Stand. 

The goldsmiths alone af Kandyans* other than VelHlae, 
held slaves, but those, though not of a superior caste to their 
masters* wore very impatient of their thraldom to thermf 

In the Uda-rata the principal smith families are descended 
from Pdndiyan and other Indian craftsmen settled in Ceylon 
by the kings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It may 
be noticed hero that the mannas of Bhuvan6k& Buhu V.* 
ParAkraiua Balm YL r and Vijaya B&hn VII. show uniniHtak- 
able signs of Dravidian influence. 


* (no written in tha L4katnmf(jya n-f Three K6r*36a) 

VitiHen* of Mp gttflnt (^mo Or 30 Hat tho temiro of which 

nwmbtvd that of a nm^j^nu, ami an- not NawatidannA. 

Thor® wms atw GalMdA of the Ktimwa, fiaHat gam sti\\ itx tb® 

tJim 4 Ktirnlfo. 

t U’OjMs 
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il—kotxal-badda. or artificers* 

DEPARTMENT. 

Certain smiths- were organized in each district of the Kan¬ 
dyan kingdom as a department known by tbs name of 
Koffalbatltfft. 

There were two main departments* the heads of which were 
appointed by the king and known respectively as Udn-rapi 
Kcdtul-baddz Nila me and Ptka-raia Koffal-haddi NUamL The 
lat ter title wan held simultaneously by the Disftwaa of the Four 
and of fcho Seven K6raJes > and occasionally by the DisAwa 
S&bar&gamuwa. Thus Filima Talawuwe who was then Disawa 
of the two former Provinces, describes himself in 17ft3 A.D, f 
as holding +s the two Fata-rafa Kott&i-baduJ 1 

There were separate Kottal-hadu for Mfttal£ and Ova, and 
in general in the Dis&waflies the Ko^al badda was usually 
conferred on the Disiwa, who appointed *KoffaI-hadd& Viddni, 
sometimes a Smith and sometimes a Veil Ala. 

The Kottul-badtM smiths performed work fur any building 
allotted t o the DisAwany. Those of the Four and of the Seven 
K6ralcs had to do any work w lint soever, equally with the 
Kott&l-budda of the district* within the mountains,* 

The Kotffil-hadda of tlw Four Koralen was typical of the 
rest. It consisted of the following artificers : — 

M |l) Seven Waduw6 or carpenters (under the orders of a 
headman called ,1/ uldcJidriyd Liyana-urudu Mwtdchirigd* 
Hiiiartt Mutdchdriyd }, appointed by the king upon the DisAWs 
recommendation) P who perform all carpentry work for the 
King or Disava, They are usually employed at the Banda- 
mwf uimi in Kandy. 

**{2) Five Liyanu-u'aditwd' or turners. 

“(3) Five HiUaru or painters. 

“ (4) Fourteen I-waifNW& w or arrow makers, under a head¬ 
man called Hangi4*yQ- They manufacture and paint bows, 
arrows, spear*, shafts, banner-staves, and walking-sticks, 
and two of them perform service in the 


D'Qtfx* 
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“ (5) Fourteen AUx^pattukanxyo, who furnish or execute 
fins work, and are principally employed in ornamenting or 
inlaying locks, guns, knives, handles, Jcc,, with gold, silver, 
or brass, 'Two of them perform service in the Ran-dumda 
mnt'idapi, under an AtapaUu Hangifiiyd. 

** (6) Four liatfallu or silversmiths, under the orders of a 
Muhandirama, who perform any gold, silver, brass, or copper 
works: two of them perform service in the Ran-dwudt$ 
mandapA. 

w (7) One Gal-wadmcd, or stone cutter. 

“(3) Twenty J/«ra-d<Adriytf T or blacksmiths, ander the 
orders of a Hangidiyd and Atu-hangi^iyd, A certain number 
of them, varying according to the exigency of the service, 
attend constantly in Kandy „ and erecting workshops near the 
Dis&wa’s house, execute all kind* of common ironwork T for 
which the metal is furnished to them. 

** [9) Eight blacksmiths, without regular service lands, under 
the orders of a Hmigi$iijd r who appear before the Disawa at the 
now year with a knife and scissors oauh, and are called to 
service only upon emergencies. 

11 (10) Ton J>i*awe blacksmiths , under a Hangidiyd r who 
work for the Disawa only, 

M But these three classes of blacksmiths are sometimes placed 
under the same Haugidiya and Atu-hangidiy&- 

“ All the above artificers* except the blacksmiths last- 
mentioned, perform either particular works directed by the 
king, or works belonging to public buildings allotted to the 
Disaw any, or any works required by the Disftwa.”* 

Outside the Disawanjes, within the mountains each rate had 
its own Xuttal -badda T with its own petty headmen* and forming 
part of tbe Uda-ntfa KottaLbodda. 

Certain persons of the Koftabbadda were attached to Qaba- 
ddtjam, e#. t the Aehfiri of V^wagama Tumpattu in Seven 
K6rales. There was also a Kottabbadda under a Batfal Viddni 
attached to Sabaragamu MaM Saman D^waW, to which 
Mudduwa and X&kfrndala appertained. 


* D Oylfr 
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HI-—THE PALACE. 

1. The lla]ti-mnvdap& (Hail of tho Bobea) and Ulpfit-gi 
(Bathroom) were under the Hajuictulana Nitami and Diya- 
Mijann Xiltmi respectively- The Ulp^n-# adjoined the Halu- 
tuandapi'j the King's usual apartment, a portion of wlikh was 
known as the lldapem-gi (Bedchamber,) under the Mato 
Ilflapfnn.ge Muhandiram Nilami . 

(u) ATQmvdali (Treasury of the Bedetiamber).— 

The fttn-kadituxi or sword of state, and the mato tappi httltiwa 
or hat of state, were kept in a ran-ka4 u obharaifa peUtya, or 
“chest of the golden sword ornament,” in the Kaj u- mandup4. 
Here also, in charge of the Hdapetia~g& Likam Mahatmayd, 
ftM i e t fd by a Jfanfcdtwnui, wore kept the King’s ordinary 
apparel and the jewels and ornaments in daily use in four or 
five boxes, which could not be opened except in the presence 
of both the Hiyawadnna and the Haluwaijana Nilamdwaru. 
The dalumvm heppuwa, or betel box. was kept in the 
Ketopcna-ge by the Paniwidakarana IfU amf. 

({>) Ulptn-yl Aramndalt (Treasury of the Bathroom).~-In 
this the greater part of the jewels, guns, and articles of the 
highest value were kept in charge of the Ulptn-gi AramvdoU 
Ilium Mahatmayd, assisted by a Kankttnama* 

(c) Abharam Pattatt (Ornaments Workshop).—Attached 
to these two Aramudalfe was a number of gold and silver* 
smiths, under the control of four Mvidctoriyo, one from each 
of the four Patted^ assisted by inferior headmen. These were 
properly under the order* of the Diyawadana Nilami only; 
but when at the palace were obliged to obey those of the 
Maluwaduna Nilame also. 

The Adigars could not indict corporal punishment on the 
Mulaoharijw and their subordinate headmen; nor could they 
bo fined or imprisoned without the King’s authority.* 

Mato AramudtUe (Great Treasury). 

2. A certain number of silvers mi t! is of the Badabpattal* 
from Madawala in Dumbara and six or twelve from 


• D'Oyty—Board of C ommi»*i omr *~ 
t Str Soctiou IV.—PrtMni-fcUari. 
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7ifmuw*jr& ¥ called Arawudateiadortit (Treasury eilversmithab 
were attached to this department, Some of thorn, wore obliged 
to remain always in Kandy, They set up a workshop in 
the Palace, whore they made and repaired silver p copper, 
and brass vessels o! all kinds. They had to furnish works 
for the four festivals, for which the materials were supplied. 
In the Cm IJJcammitiya mention is made of Araiuudal£ 
badsJln in that province* 

Ran Aumia Mandapi (Golden Weapons Hall). 

3. This department was in charge of the Ran Aimda 
Ma%4ap& LtJcam Mahaimay6 t assisted by two Kanknnamrdlald 
and forty-eight AppuMmila, who carried the ** golden 
weapons" when the king appeared in public. In it were 
kept the arms of the Atnpattu and H^tapenage MurakAray6 
or guards, consisting of wudana tuuxikhi or muskets, ilukkota 
or javelins, susa or broad-headed spears* and pati^hihdna 
or spears. The smith* attached to the department wore, in 
the case of the Four K6ra3es, the l-watfuw6, the At&pattu- 
kiruyd, and the RaqUhu of the Kotfabbadda. Others were 
furnished by the various districts. The l-wa<Jum6 of Hapu- 
vida in Mai a) 6 and t he Atapattu I-wadu Hangidi wasara 
people of Y&tawara in Drnnbura lacquered the handles of the 
spears and other weapons. Tire lacquer workers and the stone 
cutters were under the Ran-awuda Man<tap4 FTangidiya,* 

Awuda-gi (Armoury h 

4. The AuTUda-gi Wannatu Nilami, assisted by t wo LAkam 
MfthatjnrtyS and two Kankdnam Nttamhmru, was in charge 
of the armoury. Since the time of King Kirtti Raja St oh a, 
twenty-four Atrhan of Udapalata and Kotmali, under a 
Hangidiya P won? attached to the department. Too, with the 
H&ngidiyu- were always on duty in rotation for twenty days 
at a time; and were employed in repairing * cleaning, and 
oiling the guns, of which there were about three thousand. 
They performed no other service. 


* EllApnla. Im e M<ihn N J L*n ■«, u-u th*i r ehjpf after the fintiah 

^i«iiKftiatL 
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When there was much hard work to be done, a^ at the 
building of the FaftiVippMtea, of Octagon attached to the 
Temple of the Tooth in Kandy, they were placed under the 
Kottal-badda. 


i v.^p a ttal- hat ar£ , * 

The royal gold or silver srruthB formed a close corporation, 
known as the - ‘Paftal-h&Uire " or the four workshops: all others 
being styled '* Oan~nati‘an mini sun " or village smiths. 

It would appear that originally there was but one Pattati , 
known as the Abharatta Pciftall This was subsequently 
differentiated into — 

(1) Abhamna Paiiali (OrnuibBiita or Jewellery workshop) l 

(2) Qlvnu Pvftall (Crown workshop) l 

{3} Ban-kadu Patfatt (Golden sword workshop); 

(4) Siyhfoant Paffatl (Throne workshop). 

The last included, m particular, painters and workers In ivary* 

Thu present division of villages and families among the four 
Pattal is more or less that existing in the latit King's reign. 
But in ancient times the emit he appear to have passed from 
one Pottfdi to another 1 according to the work entrusted to them. 

Four MuMcMriyd, one from each Patjatt, were in attendance 
at the Palace* and in common with the other chief officers of 
the Paltal-wasa*m apparently wore the <appo#tyo and ixpaiy a, 
a peaked hat with side flaps .t and later on the white round 
bat. 

The smiths of the present day claim the privilege Of the full 
dres* for the headman of PatW-vrawnft. This is probably 
duo to the modem assumption by eveiy ran k of the people 
of the dress of the rank above it; though it is just possible 
that the tradition true as regards headmen appointed by the 
king. It is certain that craftsmen in favour with the court 
received gifts of hate, jackets, and jewellery from the 
G&badaw& r and ptfaJj?ndi nam, accompanied by the tying 

* Alio tilled Pd^-uK^diMt nr Pattal btidda (ndc 8<H?tin» ill, 

tel )■ 

t Knnx r part III-, chap. O., p. *33 
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on the forehead of the paUxiohadutca, or forehead plate, many 
on ample* of which ate still extant. A tradition exists to the 
effect that the smith who made the crown was permitted to 
pat it on his own head; just as the dhoby who makes the 
round white hat is allowed the same privilege. 

The following were the Paftcha Ka hudhahhandaya or Five 
Royal Insignia, as described by Eh^lepola Adigar:— 

(1) Hap-pdi\ha i (shield of e\ank dolour). 

( 2 ) Mutu'kudit (pearl umbrella). 

(3) Raji-kudiiira t (golden sword of state). 

(4) Ghdmaraya 3 (chow'tie dr yak tail). 

(5 1 JfiWttgdi safi^aia l (slippers). 

These were exclusively rescued to the King.* 

The later Kings did not use the {6) Otujinn t (crown), and 
(7) fimteapofiya or fillet. 

In place of the former they wore an eight-cornered hat. 
Raja Ninha II, upod a four-cornered hat of gold 

In place of the latter they wore a gold wfolpala mt with 
cjems.t 

in the list of royal insignia, as commonly received, the ran* 
natal paia (gpld forehead plate) is substituted for the 
h*jp*pdliha (shield). 


V —PRINCIPAL VILLAGES OF THE FATTAL- 
HATARR AND KOTTALBADD.A 

The ancient tradition is that Vdrama Balm, King of UqLa- 
rat&* sent presents to the Ki ng of Jayawardhana Kofte and 
obtained from him k ‘ Partfitawam” to make the regalia for 
his coronation. He thereupon granted—(i.) to the maker of 
the crown, Ayagama in Yatmuwara and Yat&tniwa in Tarn* 
pane; (ii.) to the maker* of the ran tanjuuM* Godagama of 
Gampola and Amunugama; (ql) to the makers of the throne, 
Parakotav ella and DoLdoniya in Y&tinuwara; and (iv r ) to 

■ i\ftt rapoiidoiuG of Uit fckj&rd of Cornmissiciai?rB, 
t But Uws pi El iU-n iye Alftokirfi," when? mention ii mode of the 
UftnMMamna probably tbs ume aa 
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the maker* of the ran-n^latj)aia, Walwasagt>jA or W JbhA gojfl 
in Udapalata and Kuruknttala in Udunnwara. 

This monarch may have been 1 ‘ $n Sena^mpat Vikrama 
BAhn 1 * of Kandy and Gampola, ct to 1509 a + d. ± sarmos of 
whom are extant,* 

Tho V ijaya NUiya, however, regards him as Vikrama 
BahU III,, who was King of Ceylon front 1350 to 1371 a.i>. 
But in hie reign there was no King at Kotte, 

The Midgam of the Paftal-wasama are :— 

Eldeniva of the Ranka^lu FaJtale ; 

Gannornwa of the Abharapa Pattale ; 

Rawudugama of the Slph&sane Patted : and 

MadawaLa of the Otunu Fatale. 

The actual Paiiald villages are shown sit capitals; though m 
some oases their right to tho name is doubtful: the rest are 
attached thereto by grants of land,, migration, and marriage* 
These, with the exception of the Nind&gamt belong to the 
Ko$tahbadd&. 

RAN-RADU PATT ALE, 

RATA-HATA, UDUKDWAR A* 

1. San Jto*a» 1685 Saka, (1763 a.d.), to Rajakamna Deva 
surMdra Manuvira Vikrama Siritka:a]m Arasarapa Viohi 
tfa Chitra K&rmAnta Nerni mita Sakala Sslpatilaka Navaratna 
Medali Dawiincja Sipp4ohAriy4, to replace a lost ota sannasa 
for lands in WaUahagoda of the Abharam jxdttda im*ama in 
Udapalata, Siyatnbsjigoda of Embfkka. Kahbdgomuwa, and 
Kmbekka of tho Ra^hulu patktia i comma in L T duiiuwafa + 
Amunugarna in Dumbara, and Arainavela and M^naragama 
in Four Kdrales, and for services in the Dutch war. 

The Deva»urfndia Galladdalage family » still in Embekka 
and SiyambalAgoda. 

2. Fata'tahodtftfa to the same, 

3. $<mvma f 1694 Saka, (1772 a^}. to Pdeniy£ Raja- 
kanmi Mann Vikrama Afasarana Parana Navaratna Dawn pda 


* See Lawria’Ji pp. 330. 7S7. 
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Sippieh&rlya, granting land in Kettapahuwa in Mdgul Koratt 
of the Seven Korales. 

4- Sannaga, 1713 Saka, (1190 a.d.), giving the Uda-pakUii 
Rotmale Kottal-budcle HangUiwas&maand Lands in Kurukut- 
taXa p Efawangama in Kotmald and elsewhere, for making th* 
™iA« nmtodii rfMarajtte or sword of state, to Eldeniye Raja- 
karmruV Ddwasnrendra Maoawirs Ytkrama Biritkarolrta 
Viohitra Ckifcra Karmauta Nermmita S aka la Silputibka 
Navamtna Mtidali Dawunda Sippdchariya. 

5. $n jmi £u * 1725 Saka„ (1803 A- D, ) t to Eldeniyd Rdj akarnna 
Ddvasurendra Hanuvira Vikrama Siritkar&lnu Araaarana 
Sri Dantodhatu M&karadhwaja Bhuvaneka Bdhu Devn- 
ndrayana AbhUAka Vijuyamnha Viehitra Chilra Karmdnta 
Xermnuta Sukala SilpadSaka Xavar&tna Mudali Dawuncfa 
SippAohiriya, for services during the English disturbances, 
granting lands in Deldoniya, Kot-aligoda, -Mamud&wela, 
and ItodanweLa in Yatinuwani* and Godagama in Uda- 
pa!At a, 

6, Eldeniy& AlanMrt:.. A pouni in winch the praises of the 

rue tpieiit of the above nan rwm are sung. Far making an mud- 
bharam i lie received an elephant, and also a chain and 
kamim-hflfl far constmeting a curious p£t$i~&utra. or water 
clock. HVt was appointed over tho Kottahbnddn of Denuwara, 
Uija-palata, Kutniale, Harispatta r TorapanA, Duinbara 
Paneiyapattu, andH4wAh$t&* and over the Kottal-badda of tho 
gattitfagam of the Four and Seven Koralea, Ova, Mat ale r 
Walapane, Sabaraganmwa, the Three KdralAa, and the P&ta- 
rata. In a contest between the Kottabbadu of Uda-r&ta and 
Pdta^ra|a H the t*ond Multi f or cannon, of tho former stood 
the test when fired t while that of the low-country exploded. 
The Bippichtinyd was rewarded with a sword. In all 

he received aoven titles, 

7* Eld* nivjt Tu$apat &.—A version of the '* Rajaratn#- 
karuija ” interpolated with notices of the Smith caste. With 
Vi jay a came five Pahcha Karmdnia W ppikdrayd, including 
SLrit-poiikarahin Araaarana Tewa-naraynpi Yifiw&kuladeva* 
potrayi. 

With the Eld Tree came eight of each caste j of the Smith canto 
w^re Smt-karalna Rsidab, Sirii delta fUdah, Sirit-itar4yana 
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Riuiala, SLfit-abhiflika Katin]a. Mah& X^kat Kiutnlji, Sirit- 
rnanuvikram* Rad ala, and their uhief Vidya Uhakrawar&tt 
Pundit a Radala, who made the crown r Vijaya Xnraynpn 
Vijtadra, Virabandu, Virapiirandaru, Vijayasnndnra, and 
Vijayawardhana, descendants of those who came with 
Vijaya, married the descendant* of the women of the 
Vifiwakula who oame wit h his Puridiyan queen. KingDewem- 
pgtissu gave them Walaganibohugaiim. For all the Kings till 
thts arrival of the Tooth Relic the crown was made by the 
Smiths of the Sirit parampardwa. 

That of Xing Parnkrama IJaJm was made by Abd Pimdilayii. 
In process of time, none of Ills descendants were loft save one 
woman and & girl aged seven years. Mnha|u Farakraina Hu.hu 
called together the Smiths ; they could do nothing and w ere 
put to shame. Hfa T thereupon* consulted Bharmma Al&nk&ru 
Vijaya Ba Finxwan Tenumtit^ and hie ministers p and offered 
a reward to discover the descendants of the Smiths who cauie 
with the B6Trca + The woman came forw ard, and made the 
regaha. Afterwords her son. aged five years, was entrusted at 
the royal command to the Terunnanse, and on completing his 
education was given the name of Abo Punditayh, He and 
his doccndunls. made the regalia (or the Foloimartiwn Kin css. 

Under King Funds la Parakraum Balm of Dambade^iya, 
Rtijnsekara Panditmyd obtained Kadodora, Vsdurupola, Wal- 
demya, Dehi maduwa, Udattuvra, Arago^a? and Aroma* besides 
slaves and an elephant. The descendants of Siritkitralnh 
PtvnditayA made the regalia for FardAroma Balm, and wars 
given Ayog&ma, Vatatn awa p Parakopiw^lla, tvmuk sitt ala, 
knibekka, Godagarnai and WaELah&god* 

Under the Kings Vijaya Rijo Sioha, Klrtti Ss'i RsijaSiuha, 
and Eaj&dhii&ja Skill La flourished Kldeniye Srppuohdriyd, wIlo 
was given the Uda-rafa fLot|ai-b&ddu and those of the four 
Malm DisawiViiieH and three riiWm/ti m . Ho made the ran-kadn 
abhuran*, possessed as jmravini property Wmi&wikagoda 
{WallaiihgiH^Jf fTodugama* Emhekka, Kurukullulo, Eldeniya, 
and Aroma, aud held the Kottal-badda of UJa-pal&la.* 


* Tliis Ki>^iiUSj4wdilu wua pcflwpfl tKjit implojed in the 
U 'Oyly mtuitkuis Rldi.Ti.iy4 Niiyidri tus it rt chief. 
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8. An abbreviate version of Eldmiyi Tud&pita. Ka<Ja- 
dora and the other villages are said to have been given to 
R&jas^kara Panditava by Mahatu Far&krama Baku, while the 
grant of those including Ayagama is attributed to Uda-rata 
Vikrama Baku. It ends with account of Eldeniy£ Raju- 
karnpd DtivasLLrendra Manuvira VSkrama Siritkaralna Ara- 
s&rana Sakala Bilpatilaka Vljayasundara Navaratna Mudali 
Dawunda Sipp4chariyd t and the family history has been 
brought up to date. 

0 T Qal SanTiam (1344 a,d,}. of Laijkatilake Vihdrd in 
Udunuwara,* interpolated with the names of the chief 
workmen. These are—Puspadeva Nardyana, H^rb Hittara 
Achdri, Puspadfrva Surdndra, Dovanirayana, and Soma- 
nardyana. Of thesc T the second obtained land in lyldeniya. 
Seven generations of Ids descendants are given* tbe last being 
Navaratna Mudali Dawunda SippdchArlyd. 

ETritekka ($£* Eldeniya). Ddwasurendra Galladddldge family. 

H tddbumlls.—Extinct [vide M&d&w&la). 

Kurukuttala *—Given to the Ahkar&pa Faftald by Vikrama, 
Bdhc. Closely connected with Nilawala and Ganndruwe 
Fahalagedara. Eldoniyt) Sippdohariyd held lands here (see 
Eldeniya). 

1. Samnasa, 1630 Saka, (I7GB a.d^* to Knmknttala Ratna 
Mudali Dawunda Abharaim Auhariya for making the toppi 
haluwa^ or state hat. One of hi* eons of the same name 
was Mubandiram of Rata-hata, and another Muluuuliratn of 
the twenty-four pattu (Ihala and Patiala. Doles Pattn) of the 
Seven Kutaldp- 

2. Sanmim. 16S2 Saka, (1760 A.D.) t to Knmknttala Mudali 
Damuy.U Abharana Aohariyi for making the toppi haiuim, 
confirming hie parav&ni lands at Kurukuttala and ebe where. 

hArisfattu. 

AtUimgama. —Vij^ndragedara Vij^ndra Galladdi Is tradi¬ 
tionally said to have received this village from Vijaya. 


• $a rt A. S- Jour uni. voL K. r No. 34 of ISS" F p. 83. imdL Lawrto's 
p, 753- Tho YifttOikee+ of a Tamil vuraiod of tho »a nna m at 
VEfi&r4 Urnd* Ut prvVo Slial tb wi^rkmQo Wb rv from Southern 
India. 
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FOUR K0RALfe, 

Not originally belonging to the PattaL 
wasaina. The family name ia Rijakanina Abk&yasmdara 
Yira-narayana Dawun4& ilulacliwigei ^ connected with Util* 

wana* 

JfoAofifoda.—This village is a mndo^ams («#fl Belm&d* wl 
Maijgalagama). 

Connected with DelniadA T and also with 
Ni l&w&la, EMeniya, Gannoruwa, Utnwana,, Gkandapola n &o. 

L Ola sann&ia, Ladd Saka p (1644 a.b.) p giving laud at Hahk 
goda to Maijgalagama Rad l\ 1 Hu&dn Xayidi for making a gold 
tcibi-sword. 

2. Ola mmaaa p 1580 Saka h IL05S a.d,) a appointing the son 
oi Let tan Achariya of Kalubuvik, in Salpi{i K6ral4 s KotW- 
bndde Vidane of the Four and Tlm?e Karaite. 

3, Vitii Patraya ,—King Bhuvaneka R&hu {f VI.) of 

heard that a famous MulaeMriyi had landed from Dambadiwa 
at Mdciadtiwa, and sent Waduwiwala iMwasinha MulachM 
Xayid^ (aee Waduwdwala and Gamnu^rmagoda) on an elephant 
to fetch him likewise mounted to K6|t& When brought 
before the king he presented Mm with an ira mm fa haiana 
kamuvtiyti, or telescope. and a xulraya, or dock. He 

was thereupon granted the village of Mapgalagama and the 
title of Mandalawalli Xayidd. 

The King residing at Ambujugala (1 Vira Famkrama Bdhu 
VUI.) asked if there were any descendants of Mandalawalli 
Nayide* and on being informed that there were two orphan 
child ren B aunt and nephew ? had them brought to Ambiilugata - 
The girl was placed in the Dagganna Wdaala, and the boy 
in the Mahu OaMim. When grown up they were ordered 
to marry each other, The gili refused T hut under threat of 
tortnre and of being ripped open oonsented* and was given 
Mangatagauia. to b© held in rtuooesaion in tbo Immk line with 
the title of Ftand. 

Afterwards a grandson of Mandalawalh Navid4 was granted 
the same title by Raja Sinha of Sitdw&ka, The Etan4V 
daughter, Punchihami Ndchchire, married Kolomba Nayide, 
who nerved King R&ja Sinha IL She ponsessed the village. 
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and after her her sob MgddumA NayxW, who served Yiniak 
Dharma Suriya O. His son Gallat Nayid^ succeeded and 
served King Nar^ndra Sirjha of Kundasal4 From liim the 
writer Hjddama NayidA obtained the ullage ; no one else is 
entitled thereto. He prays that the dispute may be ui vests- 
gated by the officers of the Court and the MaliA NilaniG.* 

SEVEN MORALES. 

Horambowa. 

Connected with Okandapola + Mangalagama^ &cv The 
village ancestor is aaid to have euine with Vijaya. 

Ola tfomitwftt, 1074 Saka T (1752 a.d.| + to HorambAw^ Achi- 
riyA* giving lands in H^dipannala of Katug&mpola and Malan- 
deniya of Willi Kurale. 

Midagula + ^-Connected with Oknndnpola. Extinct* 

SurugHica (now at Okandapola).—The same story is given 
as in the Rittumull£ vuntttuwa, including tho flight to H&wA- 
h^t-a. At Hanguranket a Don Dimingu Nay id6- made a dalu 
mura hsppuwa, or betel box* and received lands at Munaniak 
in Seven Korulta. He did work for the king at Kandy, and 
got Uduk^deniya. Under RAja Sinha II. his son KattiLiyan 
NayidA decorated a gold kamwfuwa, and was given kmd at 
Mutugala. His eon Uyan Nnyid£ refused service, which was 
undertaken by his cousin, who received the ancestral Lauda 
from tho king and lived at Mutugala. 

OibH^lula, 

The family KarunA Wcsala Pandits Ratna Mu dal l Pa£a 
Dawimd* MidAohArigA, also Kajukamnn Wftsala Pandit a 
Ratnatilaka Mudali Dawunrja AohArigtn is connected with 
tfuratnhAwa, Kalahogedara. MaHg&lAg&iua h Utuwana p Eh 
ilt'Tiiya, and Gannomwa. Tho village ancestor is said to have 
come with Vijaya. 


* Mr. H. C. Vr BcITt R^porl on Kf&sulk District* p, Us, 

wh*re it is eO&fljdtfr&U W fcfoct HrttfefBAiat *A the dispute, mentioned In 
iluf^Liignnin vitti-pairajpt. 
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8iyamb alii' Vtha , a —Art of appointment by PilimaTalawuwe 
{junior), Pisawa of Sown Kb rales. in favour of the son of 
Siyambala-vchcra Galladdh as Muhaudiram of the Knt(al- 
badde villages in Mxgul and U^apnl# Korulw. Conovotsd 
with Okandapula. 

MATALK. 

2fiyartpob,—Tii* title of Niyarepola Badal Mudiyarai was 
conferred on Badalg6 Apptt Naide for apprehending the Pre¬ 
tender in 1348. The family Niyai^pola Badal Mudiyanselagi 
is of Marukonu. 

PoMen »>i—According to the Hattili Muhd Di*&wi Kad nim 
Pofo, Hitt am Adidriya who eame with the Bo Tree nettled hero. 

UpAPALATA. 

fto&y/nma .—In this village was situated the Jlm-foi Mrili- 
gdiea, ** golden pinnacled palace ” of t he Gampola kings, TJie 
village was given by King Vikrama Ualiu to the Ran-kadu 
Patfale, but no lo ngor beta tigs to the Potta! • wasanu , Elrteniyt 
Sippueh&riya had land hen*. 

K ays tidupiti i/it. 

Vide iTOyly. on Uda-palsta. 

A8HARA$A PATTALS. 

RATA-HAT A, UDUNUWARA. 

Ihltmda, 

l t Ola mhimm. 1639 Saka. (1708 a.d.), to Kiyagama 
Vi jay a wardl tana Aoh&riyi, granting lands in Aludemya Gaba- 
(legama belonging to Kirin dc Lithiui Nayid6 T for lemtes 
rendered. 

2. Ola mnnasa, 1639 Saka. (1717 a.d.), appointing Biyagama 
M&pdalawalli Aehariya as Koftal-hadde VidAn£ of Minnie, for 
mounting tins stock of a tcadana tuinakkmcv or ceremonial 
gun with gold. 

3. Ol/i sannam, H»73 Saka, (1751 A.D.), granting lands 
at Pelniada to Biyagama Vijayawardhana Dewa-naravana 
Aclniriva. for inscribing discourses of Buddha in a book of gold. 

a 26 -Wi 
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4 + 0/a aaanam , 1703 Sakn, (17K1 i.i> ,t>i BiyagamaVijftya- 
wardlmiia D&VM&fiyftna Adiariyi r for making a sword* 

Biy&gaiuu k in Sfyan$ KdralS.and was built by Raja Sinlm L 

In the Z/a — Doweiidra Muticliariya. 

Wannipokir 

S&nnaxa of Sin Sungka B6 SAnAs&mmata VikTama Baku 
(of Udarata, circa 1509 a.d.T) granting lands in WannipoLa to 
AehariEa Dityaya and Si want a Dityaya for painting images 
of Buddha on two sheets of cloth. 

Ln the Hi Lrkimmititja -—Muhandiram and KhltAwafJu 
Mulioh£riy&. 

VATTXmVARA, 

HtilnmxtUa .—The an^eetors of the uniith families of Bnlu- 
mulla., Goriapola, and GamuSruwa i Kamatagvdnrai) were 
brothers. 

Sunsftuwa (e/. Mutugala).—Fanikr&iaa B&hu ol Ko%{£ 
inquired who could make a karaitfitwa for the Tooth Relic. 
Fonparappu made it, and aka a mudpipuma t or lotus flower. 
When asked the name of the maipiyuma, he replied “ pdla- 
petta," and wm granted the pataheml i name of Sri Danin- 
diiatn .VLikarodl iwaja Parikranin Fundi Achariya. Hih village 
was called PtUame. He obtained tw o villages in Wagapanalta 
K6ral£ in Mata)£ p and two Ln Seven Koralfei. Under King Raja 
Smha ho and Slis three children migrated to Sit aw aka. Hie son 
wzis granted the name of Dawuruja Aeliiriyi anti lived in 
Seven Kdridee. The latter under King V [inula Dharnliiia Sony a 
repaired a gold pinnacle t in memory of the fwnt of giving rice to 
the infant iLiiukthacm who died at Voliinii wanto^a, edbbrated 
by th+" King arid the Princes Vidiye Adaliasin and Dvwamedde 
Ariahofthi of Seven Kdrales , and waft given land at Buhimulla. 
He was afterwards Bam monad by the King, hut as he was aged 
sent hie nephews* who put a gold pinnae in on Maliiyanguna 
Da&£L\ba r When in tile reign of Sene viral the Portuguese c*tne 
to Denuwura, they tied to Delupe in Hewdli^^a : hero they got 
land, when the Kings were at Hangurankera. FUag&ma 
Posmayld^ made* silver kanndg r kudutm, or spectacle ease, and 
dal it mum Hf.ppuwa or betel box, and was. given land at 
Totilladeiiiya. This, he gave away anil returned to Ruhiinulliv. 
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He them made a ma/mJhi (Bower true) for the Touth Rolie, and 
revived ait elephant. The document ends witb an account of 
the refusal of Poimayid^ts non and his uousin * under Rlja Siijha 
B„ to continue their service, which was undertaken by the 
writer Fun-chi Xayido. 

Danf ure. *—Ancient ly Bantapura -miwani . Smiths from 
Gaun6ruwa. Fide Ayagaroa. 


Qmndrmpa* 

Also st yled Ftil&gama. The part of the village inhabited by 
the emit ha is oalled .Ji&mflNi gjaramediffi. 

For (lie early family history see Bvlv mulll SurutUucu. li 
waa subsequently divided into tliree branoheu :— 

(1) Kamataged&ia or Ud*-g*dara l 

(2) Palana nia-gedara or AJntgaiua-gedimi : 

(3) Pahala-gcdam or P&M~gedara. 

1. Brass jHjht4tth/iduwa granted to ASutgammrvdara 
MuIaehAriyii- 

2. Gfo «mikKfcf, 1032 Suka, (1710 A.D.), granting land to 
Gaim6mwe Navaratna Dawunda Abharana Aohariya. 

Under King KJrtti Sri R4ja Sinlia, TJdagedara Gaimoruvv* 
Loku Mulmndiram worked in the palace. The King gave him 
lands and an elephant. He erected Gang&r&ma Vibare. 

3. Ba$maw, 1674 Sak&, (17*2 a.d.), to Abharam* Aohiriyi 
Loku Moluuidirama for painting the image at Ga^g&r&ma, 

He is said to have set the toe nails of Kirtti Sri R4ja Sinbu 
with gemfcwhile he slept. His tiiicce^or King ffri Rsjadhiraja 
Sinha was Informed that Cann6mw£ Mulwidirama had died 
pOOOtfaod of much royal property + 1 bifl was seized and 

removed to the Treasiuy-t 

Loku Midlandtrama^ brother was Aktgama Muhandirama ; 


he received u — 

4. Brva Mnnofl! shaped like the nido of the royal hat, for 
making the mahd toppi hafuwa or hat of at ate. It is inscribed 
3 *0 flw e " Hail! TW w*wfl 

granted for AUjagama (Alatjanift) village."t 


■ AqpLl^IODd^iaKriptiDEiOf 40 Irntt prof**3»fl to r*l»to ih* hihtary 

<4 the place.—B- Ed. Sec, . . . 

t Lwmrie^ vol. L P p, 217 - t the Kandy Xiwtim* 
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hArispattu. 

—Xayide Patab^nda reoeived a 
from King -Sri W ikiMua Hajarinha. 

DUMB AKA. 

Alvigama* 

Extinct (wide Gan non* wa). 

Amunugama .—Extinct Eldeniya}, In the time of King 
Vikrarmi Rdhu thifi village was given to the Ran-karlu Pattule, 

Udi&pailwva *—Xilgalagedara IdokuruEetlara, connected with 
Xilaw&la, u i f. 

H$WAHETA, 

NUawaia ,—This h a mndaganw. 

The Xilaw&k people are connected with Kurnkuttala and 
Mangalagama, Their ancestor was one Ndazulnumyii. Hie 
brother Parainan&yi nettled at HiddawulU and obtained lands 
at Madawala (q^ p,) from Ktnu Parnkrsma Baku VI., and another 
brother went to Udiy-pattXiwa. All were Dravidian. 

L litjiduu'a , or elephant goad, and akussa, a large but 
short goEwl fastened on to the elephant^ head, given to Klrun- 
Liappn by King R4ja Suxha IL {set SuruUmm). 

■1. Ola mnnasa r 1G7§ S&ka r (17SS \ t>,) 7 to Xilawala Rat no- 
walli Xavaratna Abharanaya. 

3. 8a n nasa, 1677 Saka h (1755 a, b, ) „ to the same„ for inscrib¬ 
ing a portion of the Saddharmmaya on gold plates, 

4. Stiiuim, L6S5 Saka, (L7d3 a.d.) , to NTlawfila Loku Naide 
by PaLLe Malta W4sa!a Loku X ay aka Hdnuiduruwo, to settle a 
land dispute between him and his younger brother.* 

5. Santiasa T IT-HS Snka, (I7£fr A.n.), to Sri Dantadhdtu 
Makaradhwaja Parnkramja Arasarana Sawuttdfi Swa ninn , 
til aka Xavaratna Mud all Dawtmda Abharana Aoluiriya: 
giving lands m Wallahagocla nf l T dapaI4ta. M^ld4gcidaw r ela 
of Udnniawam, Ganrtoruwa of Yatirmmfi p and Alijjainn 
{Almtgama} cf Dxtinbara r for making the mahd mu-kw.lt* 
ttJbhnrtin&i or sword of state. 

d. S untiluwa^ Rat n a walli Abharana Aeharsyd lived Einder 
Kings Raja Hinha L md Vi mala Dharmiiui Siiriva I. ; his son. 


Report on the Kt^ftLIa, Djatrict, p. t)». 
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Kinmgappu, wm granted lands and elephants bv King Svnorat, 
and a hat, shirt, and other presents by *' Rash; 11 (Raja £%ha 
II. \\ his son, Hit tarn Kuttl, sirred Vi mala Dh&ra&ma Suriya XL; 
hie son, Nayide, had a minor son, Kapurappu, in whose time an 
tdepliant wh* taken by one JMuwi At tliat time (Kirig Vijaya 
Raja Sirtha) Hanguranketn was the o&pital. C hdagoda DisAwa 
took a land hy fonse and Kindagoda Madappu another* 

KopuiappuK son, Appm, complained to King R&pidliiraja 
Hinlia and got batik lus lands] but again in the time of hist eoii 
Kalu Naid£ d GalugnijLa seized the land. The writer 

prays that the Malta Xilamewaru of Sinhalc and the English 
Governors may-mveafcigate the grievance, 

FOUR K0RAL$S. 

Utmeana *—Connected with Manga) agama* Kumbaldiwiila, 
Eldeniya, Ganudmwa, Horanibawa, K&lahogedara, and 
Okandupolu. Not originally belonging to the Fatt&hwa^atua< 

Vlkobodeniya (scs Gamm£nnagod& Suruttuwa). 

L Copper wmnasn to Rujukaruna XallapcmniAl Pand^a 
Auh&riya, 1331 Saka, [1410 A,D,) r for building Ambulugala- 


nuwara. 

2. Ola mnnajm, 1670 Saka, (,17»7 \n.) t to Rajakaruna 
Vij aya-nar4yana Tilakaraliut Aohariya, for presenting a gold 
flwmnted sword- MATAT.fr 

Maruk&na. 


Vide Mo^uwela and Niysrfipola. 

8i#uwa t 1653 S&ka, (1731 a.p.), to MAruknna Abharatja 
Achariya, 

Miwafadeniya.—Parapi|iye ttndal Midiaridirama after the 
British accession. 

In the ffi MuladtAriya 

Molfuvela- — .SfrjMMWffiii 1587 Sake, (1665 a, d.J, granting land 
in MuttuveLa to Marukuna Ratna Abharana Y^dakaraya far 
making jewellery for tlie K big's dress,* 

A Mn^tuvela Radal Muhandirauia wan a favourite of the 
late king, 

Porapiiitja («« Mi wuladf' □ iva), 


A forgery. 
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SEVEN KO RALES. 

K?ild{>vJtmtxi (a*# pdeniya), 

udapalAta. 

IF(iWdW'/^io Of H fUu-dxa/judti .—Given to tho Abiiaranu 
PatAale by King Vikraru* Balm. The family m apparently of 
[kind iy an deacent, and is connected with Clannfiiuwa. See 
aKa Eldeniya. 

Samara, 1720 Saka. 11804 a.d.), to AUnawuttAri K6HA- 
nuwarafa te}(i Viia Dawund* Ratn&bliarana Miihancliram 
Stpp&ah&riyfL 

S l $ HA SA N E FA TfA L£. 

K AT A- H AT A, UDUN UW ARA. 

AmtUwa (Ahivih&rt). See Kawurlugama, 

AntWawo.—In the time of King Vikrama SAim «f G&mpola, 
Tiiinakon Mudiyansd of A rati an* was executed for abusing 
Princess lleiiaknuda Biso Hun dura. Tin* village was given to 
artificers brought from Dewundara (Ijondral, Aluviharc, 
Ekiriya, Ac., and was attached to the Siphumne Pat tale- 
King Raj fldhi raja Sinha brought people from Arattuna to build 
Hiiu-olikada Xuwut; among them was Dewuiid&ro alias 
D^wtndn MnUdtfriy*. He was tho builder of the Audience 
Hail in Kandy, Tin* legend current in Kandy U that the chiefs 
who furnished timber complained to the king that the Mida- 
ohhriya shortened, and then rejected, the beams brought. 
Tho king thereupon tlueatened to cut off tho fingers of tire 
offender, who, to avoid tho disgrace, threw himself into the 
lake. He also took part in the construct! m of the Octagon. 
He obtained the following:— 

1. Simnam, 17<>3 Saka, tL78S v.u.R to Dingitta Appu 
(T)ewendra Mulaohariya) granting lauds in Arultana. Two 
years afterwards, 1705 Saka, the same lands were given to 
dayavirawardhana AoMriya of Ajuviharc of Arattana. The 
former tannosa was sustained by the .indicia! Commiseioncr's 
Court. 

2. Samnasa, 1708 Snka. il78fl a.d.), to Ddwindra MulA- 
chiriya. 
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to the hi Mi* person. 

The ri^an litla, or cobit m™ore P of the Mulaob&nyi of 
iron with a silver inlaid lion at either end is in the possession of 
Godnpola GalladdA His son Dewasinli* MuLu h driyft obtained 
K»wudu®ra*. A jacket of white «Qk embroidered with 
do were, together with a horall of eight branches, md to Imve 
been given to him* is hi the possession of the Embekkn people. 

In the //i LtkammUiya .—Diwendra MuMcli&riy& h Jaya- 
wardhaiyi Nnyide, Dewendra Nayide, AluvUiAre MiiMcMriya, 
ffodapitn Buiumulhi and Ganndruwah—Th* following 
jMiiahpufi irBUFKi was granted to a smith of this village : — 

Rijakatuiia Kdtt6-nuwara Hhuvan&a Biliu Maha 
Wandata Pafa t^lsi Vi jay a Sinha $ri Dantedhdtu Makara 
dhvraja Bhuv&neka Hahn Mauika Karma Swarnpa Karma 
Tilakn Pa|ft^awutti.ri MudaJi Dawimda Navaratnawalli 
Abhnran&ch u ri - 

His ancestor must have served Bhnvandka Biihu VI, (I4&4- 
1471 _v,d. ) or Bhuvaneka Balm VlL '1534-154®)* King* of 
K6tt6. The grandson (?) of the Ahhararuidiari ww KnftAL 
badde Mittara Mid&eh&riyi of Udiinuwara in 1S#1 a.u. ± and 
w r as styled G(>dapo1a GalladclaMycpedara Chitra Viohitra 
M ftkfti adhgflja Parakraiiui Vijcndra Loku Appn Galladdm 
Tliin village belonged to the Abharana Pa ttale, and after- 
wards to the Ran-kagUi Fattalo. Kmnburegedara people 
from UllaririLqjitiya Itaving settled hem p it is now attached 
to the Bighasane FaUalA Now Hitt am. 

vatinuwara. 

fkidrui +yw,—Given by King Vikrama Bahu to the Hiphfcane 
Pat tale. Mention of the following po|a&€*di 

Uhuvaneka Rdhu Puspadewa N&rdyana Abhis^ka Vichilra 
Chitra SilpaoMriy&p Hittara Mnlacliariya 
EUfoniy£ SilpndikriyA held land here. 

ParakoUuci>lla ¥ — Given to this Paftale fay Vikrama RAhu, 
Now extinct , 

hArispattu. 

g^butfwL—W^tm oonneoted with Ullan^npttiya, Hulan- 
gontuwa, and Wadfewiwglft. Under the GauipuLa Kings it 
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k- longed to the Otunti; under the K6tf& sovereigns to the 
Ran kaf J u ; and dune K undos Ale RAja to the SiijliAsanA, 
PbWdk 

Hiwjuiwala.^HktAtii. These people luive now migrated 
to Ullaiidupit*y a - Mention of Ringulwala Muhandiram* 
16&# and 1734 8aku, and of Hingolvnih* MulAchAriyft in LOST* 
I720 r arid 1751 Baku, 

Ultajtffupitiya. — Kittoru, There were two families : — 

L VedAgedara.—Vedagedara MulAoMriya did service to 
the BetgA and Kodituwakku department*.* 

± Kumburegedara (vide Gogftpola). 

S<m*a*a r 1515 Soka, ( 159ft a. d. ), granting bndintbe village 
to RajAs vara Hittam AoliAriya of UllAndupitiya, for complet¬ 
ing tho JAtawwv&rarna- It was produced in a lawsuit 
between the member* cl the Gamtorudemva family (MArnkona r 
MapgAlaganiA, Ndawala, and Gann6mwa). 

The following pofabfiftdi aama was conferred on a smith of 
this village by King NarAudra Sinhu 1 for ivory work : — 

UUa^uptfiye RAjakarunA DevanArAvona Bodhipaksha 
Vichitra ChUru Sri Dnuti^lhatu Makaradhwftja Bhuvaneka 
BAliu AbhifAka Daiitaalnluft, Pandiiaratna LagkAriiAyaka 
MahAnmiia HuliohiriyA-t 

In 1704 Sab*. i I7S2 KuTiiburegedara MuiAchArr Xayi.de 
dedicated land to the rock image of Buddha in the (itnuguda 
Galgane Viliarf. 

Tito DaladA MAUgawa has a Kit taro i*an*juwn here. 

—WamkAtfoda .Mutarhariya comitructed build* 
ingAm Buwelikada in the late king's, time Raiitbukwoha)- 


DUMBARA. 

ItatitbatvfUa (Uda Dmtiharaj —The carriage of t he last King 
of Kandy wa* made by Aju vihAr A Mul Aoh Ari Ya and WarakAgoda 
NaidAp both of this village. 

For Aluvituire inde Arnttaua. 


■ S?r S^i'tfOEk VTH_, imik-r HuJiudiafijii, Hit tarn, 
t lS>< Oo^]ipt« for nous mu Bhiivau^kri H&hii* 
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FOUR KORALES, 

fCawn^tifjamn sannwa, 173U S»k&, (1806 U> (Ar attaint 

DAvendragedaraJ l>evatiiiiJia Mulachariya, \ id*in£ 

of Ova, and other districts. He was the eon of ltfvfcidra 
MulachAriya of Arattaua. Connected with WaduwAwiila and 
Arattana. 

Gamm^nnago^a,—SttrtiffKwa (now at Okandajwla). Extinct. 
The King raiding at GanetrymA No warn entrusted the building 
of Aiutnumarft Dewale to an artificer and rewarded him with 
lands at Vdkolndeniya. Utuwana, Arania, and elsewhere. 
When the temple again required repair, Herat MudiyAnsA 
produced the artificer's sou before the King a' K6((A > ho 
reoeived Gomm$njifigo^a* He was ordered to ally himself 
with the anuths of WaduwAwnla, who had landed at MAna- 
duwa and got a sonfMwa. He then built W&kirignls ViliArA; 
and was given the title of Rijakarmia Abfoundara Wiranara- 
yanfi DawnnfLa Acliariyh and MnL&nMriyi- His son Kriuii- 
Ilft ppu allied himself with the Maiujalawalli N'ayide* of 
Sfapgalagama : his brother Kalu XayidA fled the country with 
Ids wife, fearing harm. Tlie MulachariyA and Kriahnappu 
were concealed by Herat Mudiyansfl. On the King infjuiriny 
for hi in, tire ModiyinsA produced the MulAehariya. who built 
a two-storied house and received a «r»w*a.*n for Gammerma- 

8*4*- , t 

The brother of the founder of the MapgalagamA family 
settled here (see MangalfiLfamA, Vekoladeniya, Ltuwaua, 
Wtfctfuwidwala)- 

Waduwtlwala. 

Waduwdwata DAva-eii^iaMuliichari NayidA waesent by King 
BhuvsnAka Balm of K.6\& to bring the ancestor of tin Man- 
^To.rrn.Tnjj. family from Manadnwa (w& Mapgfdagama ci«i- 
papaya)* The ancestor of this family also landed at MArm* 
duwa (t ride. Oamm^nnagoda Suruttuwa). Tito ancient family 
in extinut : that now there is connected with KmbulpurA, 
Ullapdupitiya, Hulangomuwa, and Kawuijugama. 

Copper wawwo, 108S Sitka, (1763 a.d,), to Watjuwhwal* 
Vijayawardhana Deva-siphn MulAthiriya, for sorvice rendered 
Afui to ropl*Gft & bat 
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SEVEN KO RALES. 

Tantiriguma. — Now ext i no t„ Nind{S^ama r 
BMUm, 1664Saka f f 1742 A.o4 t to the U(Ja«giriyA Navaratna 
Abharapn Acliari Nayidcla from B&lagaUe Vikrama&i^ha 
Mudiyanse Ealahaiiu, Diyawadana NlSame, 

The holder paid a rtiossa (About Sd.) yearly to the Dalada 
Maligawa, ikH tbs village was given to the Tooth Relic by the 
Kumn^gala kings. 

mAtalE. 

Gundawda (see Migaspitiya).— Bhuvancka Baku Deva- 
nAr&yana Sittara MidAcMriya worked at Gaggar&ma. 

Hulangamuw o,— The legend is that Hulangoiiiuwe RAja- 
p akflha Bk&gottara Sittara Mohottala held eighth offices + 
including those of Halu-manfLapc Lekain and ilisawa of 
Anaolond£wa n Mumi^tarain P and Puttajaiii; and that lua 
^onnoea was inscribed on the same rock as those of the eighteen 
walawwas of Hiilangouiuwa- He is said to have gained the 
royal favour by pointing out a suitable site for a city. The 
story refers to Htdangomuw^ Hittari Nayidt, to whom King 
Kirtii Sri Raja Sinha gave an elephant in 1674 Saka t 
1762 a.iu One tush is in existence, inscribed :— 

^ rising :#*&£ # tfc*e*a &t*isS 

Thin is the tu*h of the elephant granted to the KittaraXayid^ of 
Hulangoniiiwa by thrMaba W&Kftla Kirlti^ri Raja Sinlm, bom of 
tbo pure solar race* endowed with renown, perfect like a jasmine 
flawed excellent, the seat of valour, possessed pi fame and pron- 
perity T in the year of Spka Raja 1674 + named Angara, 

The elephant was in all probability the inward for the 
Nayide’a work in AlutgamaVik&r^ in the Aasgiri Udasiya Pattuwa 
of Malalu, At- t he command of Puu\apay£ Disown of Mat ale 
he constructed an image of Buddha for the Vih&re. This was 
shown to the King and he obtained a present. The festival of 
netting in the eyes took place in 1672 Saka, (1760 a.d.J* 


Sec L*rfrifi T a OaztiUtt, J». p. 12- 
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Mention of Hit tar age Rabbada Hittara lTiui$he, 1714- Saks, 
(1792 a.i>.) Hittara Xayide’s JbsAw bolt and tuppottiya at ill 
exist. 

Migaspitiyo.—Olti jmimjmmm, 1614) Saka. (168« granting 
land at Gurulavcta belonging to NugapitiyG Xayide to Miga*~ 
pitiyd Santana Blantri Achiriyi of Kanangama. Tins village 
belonged originally to the Rankadu Pat-tale, but wince the reign* 
of Kir tti Sri Raja Sitiha and Sri Vikranui Raja Siiiha to the 
Si^h&aano. 

Niiagamn. 

Hit tarn.— -Tradition says that the village was settled by 
Uodhi-patt&lame MulachAriya who came with the B6 Tree 
(Motiitt MoM Disaivt K(ui&im Pota). 

1. Ola 1677Saka> (1755 A.D.},to NtU^ama Bhu va¬ 

tic ha Baku Hittara, for repairing the image of Buddha in the 
Rangiri Dambulu Vittore, granting nine amnnams of land. 

*2, P<Ma-tah<idv,v& to the same. This smith was known as 
Loku Pfttabpula, Ho executed the decorations of Dambulla 
Viliarc, a full description of which is given in the ituktpata 
(below); assisted in that of Ciang&r&mu ; painted the portraits 
of King Kirtti Sri KAja Sintra and Vetivita Sapgharaja in the 
PallenialA of the PalaclA MAligawa; and together with Dovara* 
gampolu SilvAtUjna and Koswftttd Hittara Xaide decorated 
Itogaldomwa i u Dumbara, Vulgarly styled Hitt ara Mol mttala, 
Ids full name, aa given in the tudapoUt, was Balawatwala 
BodhinArAyaQa BhuvaiiAka Balm ChitrAchariya. 

3. Tudapala, 1723 Baku, (ISOU.d.|, to hi* sm KudA Pata- 
b pud A. Tit is descri bes t lie foundat ion of the Uambnlta Vihanj 
by King Walagam Abita, it* restoration by King Nis$anka 
Ma 11» n and the work executed in the various caves on the orders 
of King Kirtti Sri RAja Sinhu between 161*9 and 1701 Saha, 
(1747 and 17*9' a d,), by Balawatwala Bodhi-iwayaim Bhuva- 
neka Baku ChitrAchariyA, who received nine amunamnof land 
on a sanno^ti. 

It then records the work performed by his eons at tire Mali* 
g&wa anil elsewhere in the reign of Kings Raj&dhiraja Sinlia and 
Sri Vikrama Baja Si^ha, and concludes with a description of 
the Atgiri Afut Vi hare decorated by Baluwatwab Chitrachariya 
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i. K UJjfa l 3 a tab ut Lslii) on the o rders of t ho Adipr Pi I i m* ThIaivuwb 
1723 Saka t (1801 a^dA. and tilt- wrnfirmAtionofthe grant to his 
fattier.* 

4_ Tadapfila —Apparently a part of the above. It gives 
a inscription of the decoration in the M&hi Raja VIbare at 
Bsmbulla. 

5, Pat<*ta?ta4um r to Ko# Patabfsnda, together with the 
ri+jokbi.^, ring, and bandi or aj-Eulets given to him on the 
completion of the Aagiri ViUM. Kmji Pstabcoda alao 
executed the ivory work round the doors of the U^u-milA of 
the Alalig&wa, 

Uda&jiritja [vide Tantirigania). 

OfU 2 fU PATTALS. 

RATA-HAT A t Y ATI NTTWAR A. 

Ayatjtirm .^A hamlet hi Dantur6 p given to this Patfale bv 
King Yikrasnu Btihu. The ancient family is now ertinot. 


TLTMPAN£. 

Yataindtm,— Given to the Otyimi Pa^t&le by King Vikrama 
Hahu. Latterly the people performed Nan&ynkhdra service/f 
Extinct/ 

The following old gives the history of t he Palate:— 

fiuruHuwa*—?C\t\s doemtuent is practically identical with the 
E!d*niy£ Ttida Tito followers of Vijaya are not given : 
those Of the Bo Tree are EtrUkaralna Radala, Sirit-ponkarfilnA 
Radaln, Siriulfcna Rada la r Sirit^narayaip Badiila, Sirit- 
nbhaya Xarayana Rada I a. Maha Jfakatrdla, Vidya Chakra* 
wartti Pivndita R&fa. 

The story of Abo PanditayA is then given. Ho made the 
or own for Kings Pandits Vijaya Balm and Blmvanckn Baku, 
and hbs eon that for Vijaya B&hu the nephew of Papflita 
Parukmma B&hn + That of Malidu FarakramtH Rahuwas made 
by Rajssokarti Pa^jltay4. who was given Kadadnra, Viduru- 
ftola, Walden iya„ Lmiysk&d a w a t Kudiigwja, Dehimaduwa, 


St€ L»^\ Li p. 14 + low Hip MnnuA of tb vital*#. 

t ifi £Aio utPfiill jpi_ 
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Ufrttdwa, arid Aragoja, beside slave*, the title of Rdjayunt 
Pfuulitaydvtyan or coiling cloths, mirivfdit/a or sandals 
h tunic adorned with U leaves fWpoto k&i}, an eigM-oommd 
hat * and a whit* flag, Lat^r ora, there* being no one able 
to make hie crown, Vikrama BAhu, King of Uda-r&ta, &m.t 
proaonts to Parikrama BAhu and got artifice™, to whom he 
gave woven, villages, including Ayagama and YatatuAwa, with 
the titles of Rdjagum, and Partita Nilamt, for making the 
crown.* RAjasAkara PandttayA’a son-in-law for nephew) w** 
Pandita N'ilante: his daughter married Ya^tndwo PaijiJita 
Appu, and f leda Panditaya gave aw dowry seven slaves, the 
Otum 1 Sailrtt Pota (book of instruction* for making the 
crown), os well as the eannasa and tudapaUi given by the 
King. Thenceforward the RAjaguru Pandita NUamA grew 
rich, and was called RAjaguru Pandita Aoh An. 

Mikfawata* 

Tius ancestor of these smiths was ParamAiuiya of ttidda* 
wulia, His brother Nito-iiArAyana settled at XUawaU, and 
ariotbsf at Ufiisp&ituwa. 

1. Goi^nnasa from SH Sapgha Bo $ri ParAkrama BAhu 
Yl. (HUM 462 a.p.J, in the seventeenth year cf his reign, 
granting land in Madawula to SiddawulIA Aohari ParamAnAva 
and his son Sutiya.f 

2 . Capper Mwmwo from the same King in the same year to 
Suriya and ParamAnaya, giving the same land as in the gat- 
wrtnata, held by their father HiddawullA ' Ratna Mudali 
Damigtfa AolidrL 

Th(* copper \b a o>p y of the ntotiv inscription^ the 

Oft rut s twin g altered. 

Tile village h divided into four chk-f familioa ^ 

(a) Mandakw^lli Xavaratim Shjhn, Ku$£ liadal^ Kaju 

Badal peintjmra ; 

(fc) Mudimmlniraptria Vibhilsana Mudall Dawnrida Medan- 
mini Muhaiidiram pa&jutcu ; 

■ Vide Station V, , pagy 5 . 

t Copland tnioaUtion Wilt Ui tfa Go wnment Agemt, Cpntnl 
SvV^lWS hytha A ^ hiBol ^ tA OKDlBWfflwrlJJtt 451.^1 
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(e) PaTiikkmiiA (Fariknuaa) panguWH : 

(d) Dawundft pang*im. 

The Arachslii of tho villagu always* tears tivs title of Muhan- 
dimna. 

SABARAGAMDWA. 

Kahafapititja. —Siijliarulr^yaua Aalu'iriyi received a sanitata, 
now lost, 1362 Suka, (1640 a.d.). 

iftiddu wa. —Tliis village belongs tq Malia Swnan I>eval4 
KoHal-badda. A Mislri of Bellana in Pasdnn Korale made 
VUwtiknnm t'flffti for tlio king, and received a putfibemH'iuimti 
and lands* al Mudduwa and Eb&ofc. TJio Miniums is now lost. 
The pala-tahaduim boar* tliifl kiRcriptiuii:— 

e* j oaf a* e*»ci<s o^«§ Sas 

fS©jB^©3g |0 ^tfSoSitsi ©ao(S30rf ©<dS(5©c{^ flaBa® (id 

S9S<I^ 

(The name of) Sri L>aiita Dluitu Makssradliwaja Maiujalawnlli 
Vi^akarina R&jakanmA ^lyhandimra, granted by the Sapremw 
Grant Ctinn in the year 150'S (1670 a,d.). 

Nakandola ^TQ B&mact IMvale Koftabhadda. An artificer 
made ait iiu&gcqf a god uf rttf-handun for f^laiaiye Panikrama 
Balm arid obtained tkk village on a tfUflwrwo* 


yi^NETBA MA1JIG ALLY AYA, OR FESTIVAL OF 
SETTING THE EYES. 

The “ Mah&wanaoi ” relates that Par&krnma Mhu the Great 
himself was wont to paint the eye*. To-day the ceremony m 
performed by the artitft who decorate* tlio image. 

The ceremony commences at the first jdjm of the night with 
the tSadaivjanvidhiyn , and is presided over by a pupil with Kia 
forehead, breast, and tdiouldcrfl smeared with sandalwood 
paste wearing the Brahman dress Ifbflfrmrtnq fadiimfi). This 
consists of a mundihmn^ or turban cloth, silver or 

thread, cloth as worn by Brahmans, utru or ura 

bandagm, a long cloth panned round tlie body and thrown over 
the shoulder, and or earrings. 
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In the matikdaj)£ T after the usual invocation of the Three 
Gems and qf the JJivaidwo^ paddy is spread on the floor. Of 
this is drawn a figure (ofu may yak i). composed of two squares, 
one above the other, so placed that the Sides of the upper are 
parallel to the diagonals of the lower„ thus 

o 

At the eight corners are placed pieces of cloth, The whole 
is covered with a mat h on which rice is spread and divided into 
eighty squares by Lntersecting lines. In the midst is mt the 
Brahma kaU r winch is filled with the nine kinds of irenw 
(nano ratna) and rice, and is covered with a cloth of five colours 
(pancha-warttQa redds) with a coconut Ho war on the top, and 
tied round with a waist chain (Aaipadiya). Around the 
Hrtifyitia kale are set eighty small eliatties (ka!agaii) i inside of 
which are gold fanams and paddy, each being covered with 
two clotlis and surrounded by coconuts* jaggery* be tot stands 
(r/offuffu), &o. These typify the nine planets. At the eight 
comers of the ala mafifjala are coconuts, in which cteAi kanu 
( iL lime posts”) are fired with a thread passing from one to 
another [kanyd Hula). The whole is called Brahma garbhaya. 

Inside the vilidre* another aia ma^gota is prepared of paddy , 
but instead of the Brafrma kali, for the Indra HU is used a 
kitfatjediya filled with rice* gold fanams* and the nine gems* 
A rakifoka and a necklace are set thereon, and the whole 
crov'ered with a fvriidtat i mrrtrta cloth, while nine kakvjrfU are 
placed around, sis also a lamp (pfiwtrl, nine betel stands, and nine 
baskets of curry stuffs {stwakkti watii). The whole surrounded 
by a kanyd nvla is called garbhatfa. Gana DcvfyO 

is worshipped. At the eight corner* of the oiatiiati^uSa and 
near the indra kUi are pidini made of plantain sheaths on 
wlikb are ko* rice and sweetmeats. These pid&ni also represent 
the nine planets. Outside the door of the m&nd#p& are two 
dmtrapdla pidini* and in front one called k*ht*himpdltt+ 
Outside the vihAre and the nvuitlapi is a thaffgapdia pidhtiyn 
raised sis: feet high on a mfjtsa on pillars: on one side of this 
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ta the diyn dotaatf AtMnaya prepared with a large ta/raAo of 
water i and aU around eight smaller at which rice is 

offered. 

The ceremony of offering the pidini and the rioe at the maL 

Ss performed by the principal smith wearing the t/aksha or 
jagafat rata fudw ma , comtifiting ol a ptidu&a-imdan tuppottiya, 

A red uim $dtaka, a round red hat, and a kastdni sword. To 
this hip nut tnodoms have added a red jacket and trousers In 
ancient limes a tall cone-shaped red cap surmounted by a 
tassel was used** 

Slokas are recited till the propitious hour baa arrived, 
wiujii the principal smith puU on tlte inaAa endu/wu or iwwfa 
dtfiHan joduwa, permission being given by the King* Thin 
consists now of the full dress of a Kandyan chief. The ancient 
dress wo* apparently the Brdhmana rnduma^ and subsequently 
the white iuppottifjfi T round hat p and iduru aafrnm^ The 
privilege of wearing the jacket is said to have been granted 
by King Xarandra Sinha; but. this is very doubtful. There 
are, however, several cases in winch hats and jackets were 
presented to the smiths ; and the royal dress itself was thus 
given on the completion ol Gang&rama Vih&re The idea 
would seem to be that the painter represents, and m wears the 
drees of p the patron at whose expense the image has been made. 

Thc principal painter thus attired, sword in hand h enters the 
imago house, and, with u red cloth {wtih&ntrduxt) wrapped 
aboul his head, so that his face- oniv appears, sets the eyes to 
the image with a golden pencil, the paint being in a golden tray, 
while his a&sbtfmts hold a looking glass (kfdapaia) and a 
light. Meanwhile the Nanfjnla,*k(aka is song. 

By this time it is daylight* The principal come* out of the 
Vihdra-ifi ' r the red cloth over ills head and face, and his eyes 
fixed on the ground* He then looks intently into the water 
(effyo doAmoiroh ; in the koraJui when he looks up his eyes 
first rest on a clay image of Vjhwakarma Divya Putrayi (tab’ 
dakrtawti). and then on a white cow tied near by for this 
purpose (An redd tbxkfnauxi). 


■ A gprcimvb uf ihip in in Lha Kandy Muartim, 
f \ n, t he remoter districts, thl* » still the dro^. 5 m tupra r ufro 
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He re-entera the vihare p fills a gold tray with lime juice 
and sandalwood water, and taking the k$dapaia in Ms hand 
anoints the head of the image reflected therein (n dnu mum 
karanawti). Ho then comes out p and water is poured from a 
Lendit/a on his hands fay the priests and dayakfa, who also 
present him with gifts. This is known as kiltru darganayt i 
or kaluru d$Hma. Hie NMrd Pinfomla is thou celebrated and 
lasts seven days. Anciently the painters stayed and received 
all the offerings ; but now take the wages agreed on and 
depart, receiving the offerings made at the Smlnnfjanvidhiya. 


VII —WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The unit of weight among the gold and silversmiths is the 
manchddlf/a or nttuiatiya t^eed of about $-5 grains. Of these, 
twenty make a knfomia, or according to Davy* twenty-four, 
a weight usually represented by a Dutch cbally, and twelve 
kalan go to a palamu. Knox mentions the u oolionda, 1 ’ of 
which “ six make just a piece of eight*" and also its half and 
quarter; with hint twenty tf beads” made a Sfc eohonda, 11 and 
twenty of thes^ a “ pulliim.” The rtiUnia or pound seems to 
be of later introduction. Gold and silver aro now as formerly 
weighed against the current coin. 

The measures of length were the hw#u rira^ufa:,, equal 
to the space between the second and third joint of the fore¬ 
finger, of which* seven went to the viyata or span, and 
twenty-four to the zcnd riyana or carpenter^ cubit ■ and the 
ordinary cubit or riyurax The carpenters cubit is also said 
to Consist of the r iya no „ a myuta , and the breadth of four 
fingers of one hand and of two of the other. Tills is the riyan 
l$la or cubit measure of Devendra Mul£cMriy&, which k 
thirty-one inches long, and is divided into twenty-four 
14 inches ” (tfnpdfj.f 

According to Knox p " a rian is a Cubit p which k with them 
from the bone on the inside of the Elbow to the tip of the fourth 


* Interior of Oyton, p. 24$. 
f Vide Arattau. 


20-OfJ 
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Finger, A ffaddo rian is the Carpenter^ Rule, It is as much 
as will reach from one Elbow to the other, the Thumbs touching 
one the other at the tops, and so stretching out both Elbows*"* 


VTII.—TITLES. 

The following titles and ranks were held hy headmen of the 
Smith caste:— 

Atnhangi^iyd, Assistant of the Hangidiya, q. u. 

Hangi$yd. Headman of the Atapatt-ukarayo, f-waduwo, 
carpenters, and blacksmith^ Written also Hangiiiyd. 

Hangidiyd, Aiapatiu. Headman of the AtapattukArayd of 
the Kottalbudda. 

- — , Galgdna. Headman of the stone polishers. 

-——, Qaluxtcjiu. Headman of the atone cutters. 

- 1-iimdu. Headman of the J-waduwd. 

- f Kotialbadd^ Headman of one or more of the 

classes of blacksmiths of the Kottalbadda- 

Mohoffdia, liittara, a colloquial honorific. Only two 
instances of its use am known (t ride Hulnngomuwa and Xila- 
garna}* 

Jl wJal i , a title qtiaMed by Ralm , Ntnmrafmi p &c T Occurring 
in the patabfndi nam In tffimwre, 

Mudiy&Ttfl, Badairf 

Nuhandimma , — Frequent title among this caste. 

■-? , Occurs in the late king t s time ■ perliapfl 

the same as— 

— ■ - , KiMfdbaddL Headman of the Badatlu or 
silversmiths of the Kott-albadda, appointed by the Disawa in 
the dia&wanjes, 

Mnldthdriya. Headman over the Abtiarana Pattale of 
the Palace, over the Waduw6 p Liyana WaduwG. arid Hittamol 
the Ki^taLbcwido, and in general a smith entrusted with the 
supervision of others, a chief smith. 


* ifistarinftl idiHonor Ceylon (part LII* P chap, VULj. 

|The £r»l mention of thin title a* m sep^riUr nmb. whivh I hAva 
tinimd, I* of that put«d to Appu of NiyArcpol* m 1048. 
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--* HiUara. Mention of Yedagedara MulAekariya 

ol the painters of Uda-ra|a (Uda-rata Hittara Mulautidriji}; 
fined in 1831 for not commencing the carved pillars of the 
Audience Hall {vide Lllandupitiyab 

———-—Liyafoi nwdtt. Headman of the tumors of the 
Kotfalbadda. 

-— t IVadu . Over the carpenters of the as me. 

Sippdchariyd. One proficient in the five arte ; an honorific. 

Fiddni, K<*ti(ttbadd£. Headman appointed by the 
Ko£talbaddA Nilam£ or DisAwa over the whole Kotfrdbadda 
of a district. As in the case of the VidAn As of the other baddas, 
he was either of the caste of his subordinates, or a VellAla. 
In Seven K6ral£s there were also VidAnAs of KoHalbaddA 
villages. 

--— p Wadu. Headmen of carpenters. Mention of a 

Wadu YidAnA of Dumbara; where the p&uwa appears 

to havo been diet met from a Kotialbadda* 
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COUNCIL MEETING- 
ColQTnbti Mvesun, January 25* 1&09* 

Present i 


The Hon, Mr, Hugh Clifford, CALGv# Vice-Patron, m the Chair. 


Mr. P. Freiidenberg. J-R. 
Vice^ President. 

Mr- P- Anmachalam, M.A.. 
C.C.S., Vioe-President, 


Mr, R. G* Anthonisa- 
The Hon. Mr. S, G- Obeye^e- 
kerc, 

Mr. C, Drieberg, R.A.. F.H.A.S, 


Mr. J, Hot ward, M,A- P Honorary Semtery. 


Business. 


L Read and eoulirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on. September 19, 190&. 

3, RrwoLved the elect ion of following Members;— 1 

(!) A. S. de Silva: worn- > l<a) 8. C. Obcyeaekere. 
mended by j (b) Hugh Clifford. 


(2} E. S + DariBOiiatkep R,A,, 
Barrister - at - Uw : recom¬ 
mended by 


(a) J. Harvard. 

\b) P. Arumkhalam. 


(3) H. L, do Jl*I t Proctor, S. C, r 
and Notary Public:: recom¬ 
mended by 


(а) G, A. Joseph. 

(б) C. M. Fernando, 


(4) W. A, 5amnrasmgh&: re- > (a) F. E. Pieris. 
commended by j (fr) G. A, Joseph. 


D- Devapuraratne, Proctor, \ (a) C, M, Fernando, 
S. C.: recommended by 3 G. A. Joseph. 


($) F. Gomei, B.A.. 
resident) Nilgiris = 
mended by 


(non’ 

recoin- 


T 


{a} A. EL Tansby nay again, 


I '” f 

ib) C R. 


Arasaralnam. 


3, Laid oo the table Mr- A. E. Bnult-jona’ Paper entitled “ r riio 
Dutch East India Company, and the Peace of Amiens , ,h with 
remarks by the Hon, Mr. John Ferguson. C.M-G- 

Reaolved,—That, in accordance with the remarks mode by Mr, 
John Ferguson h Mr. Buultjena be informed that his Taper, as it 
v*. is not suitable for th Journal: and that the Council suggest 
that a abort Paper might bo written embodying the information 
contained in pages 7, S* 9, and 10 of his Paper, 
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4, Laid on the table Circular No. 336 of September 21, 1903. 
containing Mr. P. Aninachalani's Paper entitled ** Jrmna Vaaieh- 
tatn/ 1 witli the opinions of Mudaliyar* E. R, Goonaratna and 
R. C. KailaftapiliaL 

- Resolved .—That the Paper be accepted for reading at a Meeting 
and be published in the JouraaL 

6. Laid qh the table a Paper entitled ,f Notes on Delft F iT by 
the Hon. Mr. J, R Lewis. 

Resolved r —That the Paper be referred to Mw& J- Harvard 
and B. CL Anthonisa for their opinions. 

6. Read a letter from Mr- l 1 - Frcudenberg dated October 31. 
1908, to Air. P. Anlnacholam regarding the reprinting of the 
AfaM raped. 

7. Read a letter from Professor T. W. Rhys D*vid% dated 
November 20 + 1908, to the Hen. the Colonial Secretary p regarding 
the reprinting of the Mahdm psa, 

Resolved P —That the Government be asked to adopt the r^om^ 
mendatioriB contained in Professor Rhys Davids 11 letter. 

8. Laid on the table the Hon. the Colonial Secretary's letter 
dated December 10.1908 , forwarding a ’ 1 Report on the Restoration 
and Conservation ol TAuporturtfl VihAre at Polonnamwa during 
1903-1908/' by the Archeological Corumksioner. 

ResolvedThat the Report be referred to Messrs. Arunachalam 
and 1 forward lor their opinions. 

9. Considered the nomination of OfHeo-Hearers for 1909. 

The Council was informed that under Rule lfi> Messrs- C. 
Drieberg and R, G- Anthoim retire by seniority f and the Hon. 
Mr. S, Q r Oboy-Rwkero and the Hon, Mr- Justice A. Wood Renton 
by reason oi least attendance, two of these gentlemen being 
eligible for re-election. 

Resolved F —That Mw C. Drieberg and K. G. Anthonie be 
re-elected + and that I he Hon. Mr, S, C, Obeyosekero and the Hon, 
Mr, Justice A. Wood Renton be deemed to have retired by reason 
of least attendance„ and the vacancies thus created be tilled 
by the appointment of Messrs- E- R- Denham and M. Kelway 
Bomber, 

Resolved F "That tbo vacancy in the post of IVcaident of the 
Society resulting from tbn resignation of the Hon- Mr. John 
Ferguson. C.M,G. F who left the Island, be filled by ihe appoint¬ 
ment of the Hon- Mr. Hugh Cliflord. C.M.G. 1 , and that the vacancy 
caused by the disappearance of Mr, J, Parsons be filled by the 
appointment of Mr, D, B, Jayatilaka* ILA. 

10, Considered data and busincs* for th * Annual General 
Moating. 

Rflflolved f —That the Annual General Meeting be fixed for 
Fuhruary -0. and that at it be read the Annual Report and on© 
of the two Papers by Messrs. Donald Ferguson and P. E, Pierie 
respectively s already accepted for reading and publication- 
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COUNCIL MEETING, 

Coi&Tfl&o MuaCutr, February 25. i§&9. 

Present: 

Mr, P. Froudenbergp J.P.* Vice^ President p in the Chair, 

Th* Hou. Mr, P, AnmachuiAin, >LA, C.GS., Vuw-PraBide n t, 

Mr- R, G, Anthonie/, (jovonunt L nt | Mr. S* da Silva, Gate 
Archivist, J Mudaliy&r. 

The Hon. Mr. S. C, Obeyesekere, 

Mr. G, A- Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer* 




1. Bead and confirmed minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on January 25, l&Qt, 

2, Resolved the election nf the foliating Members :— 


tn 


A. H, Gomes, F.E.L (Lon¬ 
don) . F. X. F. A (Lon¬ 
don) : recommended by 


1 [a) J. A- Daniel, 

\b) G. A, Joseph. 


(2) K. J + Saunders: reeom- f (u> J, A, Daniel- 
mended by \ (6) G A. Joseph. 


(li) J. L, pioria I^mara'dithu 
Siriwardana, Mudaliy4r 
of the Gate ■ recom¬ 
mended by 

(4) A + D* JayawarcLana, ' 

Komla, Inquirer into 
Crimes, Ac.: recoromen- , 
ded by J | 

(5) J. Wp do Silvan Proctor, 1 

Supreme Court and 
Notary' Public : recoul- , 
mended by j 

(M) Wi Wijey see kern. Inquirer] 
into Crimes: rCCOliunem 

ded by J 

(71 R* Sngniajasingam t no-j 

comma ruled by 

(8) a F, W. Halldey, Assist¬ 
ant Superintendent of 
Survey* i rammmendod 

fe y 


(o) 8. 0, Obeyesekere, 
(dj P^ E- Piuna 


(o) A. Jaynwnrdana. 
(fr) G, A. Joseph. 


{a) P. E- Pieris. 
(6) G. A, Joseph. 


(a) G. A. Joseph, 

\h) J. A. Duk 

to) P. Amuachalani, 
{b) R, C. Kailasapillai- 

(oj H, C. P. Bell, 

tb) G. A. Joseph- 
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3. Uid on tbB tablo Circular No. 44 of February 6, 1909, 
containing the opinions of the Hon. Sir. P. Araiarfiabm and 
Mr. J. Hofward on the Arehjnologteal Coiiiimsdoner’a " Report on 
the Refllorfttbn and Cufiscrvation fit TliupirAnift Vihiri* Polon- 
namwu K during J9O3-190&/ h 

Resolved Suit a great deal of the substance of this Report 
has already appeared in the Ann,rad Reports for lIiom yeans, 
published in the Society's Journal imdertbi head -i Arthaol ogjV 
the Rt>]Kjrt be not published in the Journal ;• but the Govern- 
mtMit bo thanked for oKering it to the Society, 

4. Laid on the table Andrew’s Journal with Kotos by the 
Hun. Mr* J* P- Lewfci. 

Resolved.— That the Journal anti Kotea be referred to Messrs. 
H, 6. Anthoniii and S. do Silva, Gah> Mudaiiy&r, for their 
opinions. 

5. Road and passed the Draft Annual Report for lflGH 

6 RevivedOn the proposal of the Hon. Mr- P Anmachalam , 
BfflKmded bv Mr. R. G AnthomaSp tliat tho accounts of ttu* 
Society, which have uql been audited for some yeora post, should 
be audited annually, and that the Honorary Secretaires do 
endeavour to liavo the accounts audited free of coat for tlis 
unaudited priotl 


■ Thi* Riuwdutiuii accords with tint .i^iwd wish of the Archeo¬ 
logical Commissioner,—B.. Ed. Ste, 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, February 26 t 1909* 


Presen t i 

The Hon. Mr, Hugh Clifford, C.M.G., President* m the Chair* 
Mr, P. FreudGnbrrp, XF. S Vico-President* 

The Hon. Mr. P, Anmachalam* M.A. P C,C.5„ Vke^Fresideni. 


Sir. R. G. Anthonkz. 

Mr. C, D. Ouolu. 

Mr. P. de Abrew. 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B, A., C.C.S. 
Mr. Simon de Silva, Gate 
Mudahyan, 

Mr,D. Devapuraratna, Proctor, 

s.a 

Mr. F. M de Vos p JF„ 
B&rrmter-at- Law. 

Mr. A, N\ Galbraith, R.A., 
C,C,S. 

Mr. A. M. Hamid, 

Mr C. W, Horsfall. 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. 

Mr. E, W. J&y award ana s 
Rarrister-at-L&vv 
Mr. R. C, KiiiliHainliai, Muda- 
liyir + 

Mr. M. A. Cr Moharrad. 

Dr. A. Nell, MR P C.S. 


Mr. D. Obeyesekerop M.A.* 
Bar ri^tor-at-Law. 

Mr. J. P. Obcytwkdra p 
Rnmster-at-Law. 

Mr., P. E, Piera, M,A. P C-CS* 

)Ir, J. B. M. RidouL 

Mr, A. E. Roberta, lYoctor. 

Dr. E. Roberts, F.F.PJL, 
M.R.US- 

Mr, W. A. Smiw^ingllfl. 

Dr. V, R. Sara vanarnuttT,i * 
MJD. 

Mr P J. Stilt 

Vim. H. Sri Suiiiangaia, High 
Priest. 

Suriyagoda Sumaggala Tertm- 
n&nad. 

Mr. M. SupprainamyaiL 

Mr. F. A. Tisseveraaingha* 
Advocate. 


.Mr. J. Harward* M.A,, Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A- Joseph,, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
VUritom : Ten ladies and eight gentlemen, 

l. Read and confiniied Minutes of General Meeting held on 
November 24 last. 

*■ Exhibited a Hcries of ,h find^ " (stone* clay, and. bronzw) 
modo by the Arelueologioal Survey during its operation^ at 
Folqnnaru h a tn lOtii, and photograph by Dr. A. Nell of brands 
Bimilftriy discosertnl at Polonnaruwa in LtKlT, and inre tramderred 
to the Colnmlm Mtaacnm. 

3. Laid on tha table Vo). XX.* No* 60* 1908. of the Society p s 
Journal. 

, Anthonisi read tlm following Paper entitled 

■ Jitters from Raja Siftha D. to the Dutch," by Mr. Donald 
Ferguson ;— 
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LETTERS FROM RAJA SIKHA II. TO THE DUTCH. 

d 

By I>OKjLLD FEEffltTSON* 


Is the introduction to mY paper, ** Correspondence between 
R&ja Sinhft LL and the Dutch/ 1 which was printed in the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1904* l drew attention to 
the fact that there must have been in the Colombo Archives a 
great many more of Raja Sinha’s letters, and that of those 
missing many must have been purloined, One of these t ad I 
showed T Torment owned to Slaving in his possession when ho 
wrote bis Crjjhn, L have now discovered two others (one, 
however, only a copy); and I hope (though I am not very 
sanguine) that others may come to light. 

The two letters that are the subject of this paper form Addi¬ 
tional MS. 9,380 in the British Museum Library, and are 
contained in a portfolio lettered on the back as follows 
“ Original Documents relative to Ceylon —Mus, Brit, ex dono 
Aim*' Johnston, Eq. Atu,—9,360 Pint/ 1 Tho letters aro 
numbered 1 and 2, and each is indorsed + ’ Presented by Sir 
Alexr. Johnston, IS33.” 

The first letter is a remarkable one,—in fact unique*— 
consisting of a huge sheet of thick paper, measuring no less 
than 38 inches in length by 15 inches in breadth, and written 
on both sides. ft is folded twice, and at two of the folds some 
of the writing has been destroyed ; but otherwise it is in tin 
excellent state of preservat ion , tho paper Slavi ng been " backed " 
by the Museum authorities. That it is an original document 
is proved by the Dutch indorsement, which is m tho same 
handwriting as that of many of the indorsements on the letters 
translated in my former paper. 

The second let tor is, in some respects* even more remarkable. 
It consists of a sheet of foolscap paper (of a texture nut unlike 
that on which the other letters from Raju Sfoha aro writtenh 
with writing on tho first two pages* the other two being blank. 
The pages containing tho writing are enclosed in ornamental 
borders in red, and at tho head and tail of the letter aro 
Crowned figures in the attitude of supplication* and other 
ornaments. It has every appearance of an original document * 


* Gf r BaldiausV dt?fieriptjrnt of Raja Bill's latter to Adriimn van d^r 

Mcidpu, m printed in the Imi paragraph on p. 222 of rny ftnmn paper 
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and for such l took it, until in transcribing it 1 began to come 
across the most; extraordinary errors in spelling, Even then 
my first idea, w as that it wa& a contemporary copy in ado in 
Badulla by »uiD 0 writer not, very conversant with Portuguese. 
However, it struck me to hold the paper up to the light,, when, 
to my consternation and disgust I read the prosaic water¬ 
mark LL G. Jones, ISQ3 ” t So the document is after all only a 
facsimile copy (a remarkably clever one, I must say) of the 
original, executed, probably by a Suyknleae. by Sir Alexander 
Juhnston’a order doubtless. Put at once several questions 
arise, vm. f where is the original letter ? and w r ith what object 
was this facsimile copy mado ? Wa£ it l# with intent to 
deceive?” (The British Museum authorities, at any rate, 
a I HjMirt r to ha v e hee el taken In. i The mat t at i s to me un i resoluble 
l ray story. That the letter is a forgery, and not a copy, cannot 
Ixi believed for a single moment ■ internal evidence proves the 
contrary! 

It was doubt less very good of Sir Alexander Johnston to 
present these letter* to the British Museum Library, where 
they have been well kept ; but how came lie to have possess ion 
of i he firs! letter, which was the property of the Government 
of which he was a paid servant 7 These caeca involving the 
honour of a Chief Justice anti a Colonial Secretary of Ceylon 
are not pleasant to dwell upon. 

As regards the letters themselves : the first one, it w ill bo 
hreiip m that referred to by Valentyn. as quoted at the bottum 
of page 212 of my paper ; and its discovery necesaitatea the 
alteration of notes 212. 273. and 274 on p. 207. It follows in 
dimnoLngu-al order the letter printed on p. 210 of my paper, 
and 1 tiAve, therefore* numbered if 10 a. The second letter* 
though undoubtedly authentic* is not referred to by Yalon- 
tyn or any other Butch writer, so far as I can find. It was 
w ritten only a few weeks after the iiu&sivo printed on pp. 244-5 
of my paper, lienee I have numbered it 2 + a. 


[ 10 *- ] 

[I] Baja Singa Kaju, Most Potent Emperor of Ceilao, 
to the Governor Jacob van Kurtetisteb, like my own 
vassal t in my fortress of Gale, 
send much greeting. 

Being in my kingdom of Binteua^ there was presented 
to mo a letter from Your Honour, written on the IStJi of 
November of the year 1051-\ to which Ibid lh the reply 3 



m 


No. ft 2. — I 900] letters of JeaJa si^ha it; 

As God our Lord created the heavens and the earth 4 * he 
likewise creak'd kings, who are gods of the aforesaid earth + 
The native vassals of this my empire, and tire rest that are 
1 ike my own vassals, who serve me wi Lh love and loyalty f when 
tliey name my royal name call mo HS God oar Lord ' 1R ; aird the 
rest who are strangers, both Mend- 4 ? and enemies, name me 
44 God of the Country and for this aforesaid reason they 
desire (?) to call and name kings + " Cod of the Country and 
it will not be a sin to [address] as - 1 1 God ” kings of my lineage ; 
as likewise the native* of this my empire, of great ideas, 
together with the stranger? of other countries, did not apply 
to me this title without first imagining and considering it very 
wed. When they gave me the rule of this my empire they 
gave me together with it the title of b ‘ God of the Country ; 
and for this reason King Comaraairtga aud King V igiapula* my 
great brothers, because they did not give it to them r took it 
very ill their giving it to me ; and because of their having this 
envy, what God did to them Your Honours know very woll\ 
And by tliis Your Honours will understand that Cod himself 
is willing for them to name me by this title and this same 
aforesaid title 5? already very ancient to those of my lineage, 
and tiie natives of other countries name by this aforesaid title ; 
and in order that Your Honour may know it 1 gave you this 
information, so that Your Honours do not go contrary to yuur 
law, and consider this word that it is already ancient,, and do 
what seems best, to you. 

Your Honour tells me in your letter that the commissary 
Pedro Knieft begged him urgently to grant him leave to pay a 
visit to Batavia 7 in order to relate to hie superiors all that had 
happened to him at this my imperial court, at which I was 
very glad ; and the letter that tho said eonuniaaiiy sent me 
together with that of Your Honour I likewise welcomed. 
When tho said eonxmisaary left this my imperial court ho gave 
me hie word to return shortly, the which he was not obliged 
to do. The Dutch nation [ * * * *}* 1*^®“ 

wise he for his part was obliged to break faith, which l hold in 
my royal heart for certain £ * * - That which 

Your Honour in the seventh paragraph of your latter treats of 
to me, as regards that, on my royal part 1 shall fail in nothing* 
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Whatever thing my HoM&ndorfl present me with I esteem It 
much; and tfap present that Your Honour sent to this imperial 
court 10 1 welcomed much more, and for certain I hold in my 
royal heart that in all things Chat shall offer of ray royal service 
the Dutch nation will never fail me in anything. 

Your Honour *aya also in the last paragraph of your letter 
that the Portuguese had obtained from Fortugal two other 
ships. This nows I had! already heard, but I did not hold it 
for certain ; because I only rely upon that which comes to my 
royal notice by way of the Hollanders, who arc like ray own 
vassals who serve me with loyalty, and I did [* do] not give 
Credit to that which comes to me by way of another nation 
except when it readies mo by four or five ways. Your 
HnndUr treats also in the same paragraph of the treachery 
that the Portuguese practised in Brazil 11 , To the treacherous 
who have an evil heart and speak good words with the mouth 
there is cause for punishment to be given ; and whoever shall 
take this cause upon himself, God likewise will have much 
causes to aid Lira. 

The second Jotter that Your Honour wrote to me from that 
fortress of mine on the 6th of February In the year 1652 JI was 
presented to rue in the same royal kingdom of mine of Bintena. 
In the first paragraph of it Your Honour tells me that you 
were much surprised at my writing to the commissary Pedro 
Kuioft 13 , as if lie worn there in person- If I wrote to him, it 
wo» because after the Setter of Your Honour arrived until 
writing to the said commissary 1 had not mod it, by reason of 
my having gone on recreation, in order to pass the time, and 
having detenu hied to reply to it after I had come to my city 
of Badula, a* you might rtvu from the first paragraph ol the 
lot tor that I wrote to the »aid commissary, f was very glad 
when I heard what your Honour treats of in the second 
paragraph of your letter 1 *. 

While writing this paragraph on a Monday, the 26th of 
August, at eleven oYIoek at night B there reached mo a 
patamai 4 * with two other persons from Goa p who brought me a 
letter in great secrecy, written iu the Malavar language, from 
King V igiupala 11 , done on the I nth of the moon of March of this 
present year of f l]G5£, in it he lold mo that thorn had arrived 
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an order from the king of Portugal, which the Portuguese had 
got on foot, to take him to the said kingdom ; and that after 
the writing of the said letter there was only the space of a year, 
or a year and a half ; and if in the meanwhile there should be 
war in this my empire with the said Portuguese, they would 
let him remain 17 . This is what was contained in the said 
letter, with other things besides of his troubles, end how he 
w as in health. If the said king had had love for me he would 
never have had to leave my royal company; but seeing that ho 
bad it not, and left me in bitterness, well, for that same reason 
i have left him until now, and have never inquired about his 
affairs ; and now that he sees himself in trouble lie wishes to 
avail himself of my imperial person. And any of the aforesaid 
troubles that may befal those that shall descend from my 
royal blood, by reason of its not being poasihle to lind another 
similar person, the natives of this my empire are bound to feel it 
much ; and with all this he left them and went off; but with 
the help and favour of God I continue in perfect health, and 
hope in Him with much confide nee that He will give much 
health, with prosperous and long years of life, to the prince 
whom God sent into this world, for the defence of this empire"*. 
And as I have taken Your Honours in lieu of my own said 
vassals, I give you advice of this secret; the which I should 
never have thought of doing to any other foreign nation : 
wherefore let Your Honuur take counsel on these matters that 
I relate to you, and of what shall result therefrom, and shall 
seem to you best, advise me of in the reply that you shall send 
me to this letter 1 *. 

As regards the tliinl paragraph, in which A our Honour says 
that there was no intention of sending any of your captain* 
or other persons to Colombo to treat with the Portuguese 1 " 
without first giving advice to this imperial court : ns l hold 
in my royal heart that the Dutch nation itt loyal and true to me, 
and sen'DS mo with good will, so I have confidence that it will 
servo me always with the same aforesaid love and loyalty ; and 
in this same manner t hope in God that as long as the sun and 
moon shall endure w> it will continue always. 

Your Honour says also likewise in your [letter] that 1 had 
sent from this my imperial court certain persons of quality to 
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Columbo La order to treat with the Portuguese 21 ., This news 
is in accordance [ * * * * of Your Honour 

[ * * *]** that which I [3] beard. I remind Your 

Honour s and the whole world, that to those who servo me 
faithfully the person of my royal quality h$ not accustomed 
to do Bitch things- ;Ys far as the fifth paragraph of Your 
Honour's letter written on the flih of February I have replied 
to, and to the rest that is contained in it I shall reply in 
the answer that I shall give to the letter that the sergeant 
presented at this imperial court, written on the 15th of May 
[ 11652 s1 . 

Reply to the third letter that the .said sergeant 21 presented 
to this imperial court, the which was read to me before my 
imperial person on the 4th of August of this peasant year. 
The delay in the reply to Your Honours letters I have already 
explained in the first paragraph of the second letter. In this 
Your Honour tells me not to estimate the value of the present 
except by the affectionate love and goodwill with which you 
sent it. As the Dutch nation serves me with great loyalty 
and good zeal, and localise of the affection that my imperial 
person has for it, for that reason anything that the said nation 
presents me with I esteem highly. The four plumes^ are very 
goitd p and os h uch I welcomed t hem. T he surgical inst rumente 
an 1 * of very good workmanship. The medicines—as 1 have 
towards the Dutch nation great love and affection, and if ia 
faithful to me, I well understand that they are sure to present 
me with only very precious things, as Your Honour tells mo in 
your [letter] that they are ; and that these aforesaid medicines 
lie explained to me 2 *, I have impressed upon you in the other 
letter that I wrote to Your Honour on the 1st of August 22 . 
The three little dogs that came together with the -sau^uate 28 
that they presented mo with I esteemed, on account of their 
being sent by Your Honours ; but tho two mastiffs 3 * are of no 
use either for the safety of the gates of t lie palace or to frighten 
the people ; neither have they any ability, nor is their posture 
and appoaranee pleading. The black dog is of the breed of 
hunting dogs, but his fashion 36 and the spote that he has do 
not appear to me good for bunting, nor am vet have I seen 
hia prowess. 
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Tbo flfor 81 whom the superiors of tho Dutch imtion ordered 
to present mo with, and because of being likowi^ sent by Your 
Honour, I was very pleased to hoar ; but hie manner of play¬ 
ing the instrument is a Hide harsh p and I did not find much 
agrcoablenefes in him (the uno they captured ill tho fortes* of 
F&nariP*, who m now dead, played softly and with sweetness, 
and I had pleasure in hearing him ); hut because he was sent 
by his said superiors and through Your Honour with so much 
love, I granted him leave with very good will that he also 
might go in company with the sergeant 

in times past l have given warning to the governors of that 
fortress of mine regarding the war ill this my empire of Cftilofi, 
anti I now do so to Your Honour m order that you may know it, 
that at all times when the Dutch nation shall have war with 
the Portuguese, or with whatever other nation it may be, or 
shall wish to make any fortification, or place any arrajaF* in 
any garrison, or shall wish to take any alien territories or towns 
from the capo of Comorin* [or] from the coast of ChoronmndeS 
on Lhie aide 3 * * they first consult my royal person, before they 
make the said war ; and by eca it will be according to the 
occasions that they thall have, and os it shall appear to them 
in their council, provided that there be not low on our side ; 
because if they shall do thus there will bo no distrust or any 
mistake, but rather it shah be to the profit of both parties, and 
our fame ; and for these aforesaid reasons I shall esteem it iE 
the Dutch nation give fulfilment to that which l have already 
enjoined upon it. 

In times past I treated on several occasions with Admiral 
Coster 35 , and with several other officers of the Dutch nation 
that came to this my imperial court, of what I had in my royal 
heart to do on the coast of Coromandel* after that this my 
empire was free from various commotions; mid so I hope 
in God, and have groat confidence in Him that He will give 
fulfilment to this my royal wish, 

The persona that bear this letter -one of them is Tenncorv*, 
lieutenant 37 , and tho other Corapo* lieutenant. They will 
deliver to Your Honour same gifts that they convey from this 
court; and by the list** that they carry you will bo able to 
take delivery of them. 
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I was vary glad to see this last letter of Your Honour's, and 
likewise to have in that fortress of mine such a good secretary* 5 , 
with such good abilities for matters of my royal service ; and 
for this cause I make a present to the said secretary of a gold 
ring act with its stones 41 T the which goes together with the 
gifts for Your Honour, and on its arriving at that fortress of 
mine, you will deliver it to the said secretary. 

I shall value to have at this my imperial court a dexterous 
horse taught to dance, and at the same time one or two more 
Arabs trained in war 4 ^ : let Your Honour send me these in his 
own way. God guard Your Honour and all tlie rest of the 
Dutch nation, whom in my royal heart I have taken like my 
own msak Etca, From this city and court of Badula on 
the oth of Soptoniber [1)952- 

E aja Slnga E AJU. Moat Potent yjj Emperor of Oil ad. 

Indorsement (in Dutch) .-—Original jotter in Portuguese 
written by the king of Candia date p ^ xber“ 1652, to .Jacob 
van Kittensteijn. 


[24a,] 

[Y] Raja Singa Raju, Most Exalted Monarch T Greatest and 
Most Potent Emperor of this my far-famed Empire of 
Ceilad p ete* h to the Admiral-General of the Naval 
Fleet, Captain-General of the Sea and 
Land, and Superintendent of the Dutch 
nation in tills my Empire of 
Ceil&o, send much greeting* 1 . 

Your Honour's letter, written in the month of November 4 *, 
arrived on Friday night, the 29th of the said month, near 
to this imperial city, and on Saturday before daylight was 
presented to my imperial person, the which found me hi 
perfect health, and by the divine favour already free from the 
past troubles, and the causers of them paid for their effronteries, 
my imperial person being gratified at the great concern, love, 
and willingness that you exhibit in your [letter] for my 
imperial affairs, tho which 1 shall ever have in my remembrance 
and imperial lie-art. Tilts was tho cause why I made Your 
Honour acquainted ; and certainly I remain expecting for the 
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future that the Dutch nation will serve me with the same 
loyalty as you display toward* me in your letter. 

As touching what Your Honour 'treats of regarding the 
household slaves** of the Portuguese; This nation had taken 
part of this empire of mine, and on account of the many acta 
of violence and wrongs that they did I took into iny imperial 
heart to drive them out of it, for which oui^ I sent to 
mi i m m o|i the Dutch nation , and how God chastis'd thiuri i* 
notorious to all and tu Your Honours manifest; re mu riding you 
that the natives of this empire are ail my vassals, and amongst 
them there are good and had : if then- ary any that commit 
offences to toy impsrial person the chastisouLeut is reserved, 
as is laid down in the capitulations* 7 ; and l make this 
notification to Your Honour, in order that you may keep it 
in remembrance : doing so, my imperial person will continue 
believing in the goud will that you have to aerve me. 

Your Honour says in your [letter] that the Dutch nation 
with its armadas liaa blockaded the ports and bars of the 
kingdom of Portugal**, and that Your Honour with the force 
that y ou have is going against the city of Coa w . May it ptoftSO 
God to chastise this Portuguese nation for the many wrongs 
and tyrannies that they have done to several kings of India, 
tyrannizing over their territories and kingdoms, and itsiirp- 
ing (?) them ; so that all the various successes and victories that 
Your Honours shah have, in one or another part, coming to niy 
imperial notice, 1 shall rejoice at us if it wore my own affair. 

Whilst waiting for Your Honour's reply in order to dispatch 
the bearer with the present, as well as with what 1 had written 
before its arrival, there came to my imperial notice that ho had 
already left, you having written to mo in your [letter] that he 
would await my imperial order i the which I am much annoyed 
at. For which reason the present don not go. I dispatched the 
bearer with (ho reply to Your Honour's lottery because of hie 
begging leave of m* by a petition : therefor he leaves to-day. 
Friday. 20 December. And if God brings hack Your Honour 
hi safety, on your ad vising this imperial court there will go 
a person to learn of your good arrival 5 ". Nothing further 
suggests itself. Our Lord. ote T From this imperial court and 
city of Candea on the 20th of December Lb58. 

Raja S xxua KajU. Most Potent ^ Emperor of (Mad t 
t; 26-09 
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1 Cf* tbb letter f>f 10 January 1652, printed at p. 210 nf roy 
former paper. 

1 This it» the fetter, Valeiityn k s tiumjnary of whioli Id given m the 
last paragraph on p. 20§ of ray former paper. It will be icon that 
KAja Sinliu famish** a fuller abstract of van Kittendteirt’it letter 
than Valmtyn does. 

! The bulk of the kind's reply iy thu Dutch governor & letter gf 
15 November 1651 consists, as will he noticed, of an elaborate 
defence of Ym afrogation of the name of 11 God. 11 for which van 
Kittomsteui had politely rebuked him. 

1 RAja HinW* Buddhism. was greatly permeaLed by Hmdttiflni 
oud to some extent by Christianity. Compare what Knox says 
in iiis Hist. Ril., pp* 42-3. 

5 See the referencea m note 253 of my former paper. 

* See p. 168 of my former paper,. 

T iSey p. 210 of my former paper, 

I Soitw of the writing here destroyed t owing to a fold in the 

letter. 

* What this rofu™ to, I am Lmab Its to say. 

w Probably tho present referred to further on. 

n See pp. 194 and 213 of my former paper. 

li See the last paragraph on p* 210 of my former paper* where 
Valentin's summary of this kifcter ie printed. In this cote also 
RAje 5 inha gives us a much fuller abstract of van Kittenstein^ 
letter titan does the Dutch historian. 

kM See the letter to Eieft printed at p, 2 10 of my fcnuer paper. 

44 This refers probably to van KS&vMm'u statement (according 
to Valentyn} that Kit.-ft ” would make known to Their Honour** 
by word of mouth His Majesty^ good feeling towards tho Dutch %! 

14 That is, a courier («oo Hobson-Jabnm, s. v.' -B Fnttajnar 

■“ Sou note 4 at p, 243 of my former paper, 

■ T See Lite last paragraph on p, 213 of my former paper. 

u th» first paragraph of lottery 17 and IS on p. 238 of my 
fortnoi paper* See utau the last paragraph of RAja Sujha's letter 
of 18 February 1056, printed on p. 223 of the same paper. 

II See Valontyn ts voreion of van K j ttei tsto in’ h reply to this it 
pp, 212-3 of my former paper. 

" C/- tho second paragraph of RAja tiiglia’a letter to Kieft, at 
p- 210 of my former paper. 

* ^Vhether there wm any truth in this statement, I cannot say, 
RAja -SiTiIm. oi course, denied, the allegation. 

n Fortifies at the writing dezuroyrd, owing to a Eoldia the letter. 
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*° Valontyu says nothing of this letter* which accompanied the 
presents that ho nufintiQi^ {see p. 211 of my former paper), and 
regarding which R&ja Stnha gives us full nr detail* Mow. 
a Whu this man was, I do not know. 

“ They wore doubtlo^ for RAja Smha H s wonderful headgear, 
its described and depleted by Knox in his ffist- -ReV. p. 34 and pbU’ 
at p, 33- Volontyn does not mention thetio plume*, but speakR of 
* l two largo curious hats-" 

** The royal writer may have had some Kuspiciuiis that his Uo*u 
frionds the Dutch M ould not scruple to try to get rid of lhm by 
poison. 

& Thffte can be no mistake in this date* 11 1st 1h being wrtttoo 
41 pr r> " fprimoiro). This may be the letter from which Torment 
quotes {see p. 21L of my former paper), as h+> may poshly have 
misread the dab', which he states to bo ,l 6th August. 1 ' 

* PceeraDh Stfo note 137 ou p. 239 of my former paper. 

*» The PortugUL^e word is fibrco, wliieh Vieyra explain aw M a 
large Irish greyhound.' 1 But lie says 4b S*nt also com da /?W and 
chia ho Englishes by Efc a great. eur H a mastiff-dug- 3 ' As Valeutyn, 
in Ids list ot present* (tM-} P aaya nothing about dogs. I cannot be 
certain of tlu* variety sent. (Regarding dogs us prftttmta for RAj* 
Siijha yeu my Captain EobtH Kwz, pp^ 13 . 160 
» Or, “ temper n (medo). 

Port. pifoTQt which means both Ai life H and 11 filer.' \ ulmii 

tyn doo» not mention this man, but says (u^f.) tliata f+ bagpipe K1 
trtik-pyp} was sunt among the pmtfntfi. 

JI In 1646- Sco my former paper, pp. !9U2. 

55 Carnp- 

rt That is. cm the coast facing Ceylon- 
35 S*!« my former paper. pp- 175* ITS—SO. 

11 S**j my former paper, p. 223 and note 347 at p- 270. 

19 The word I have *u translated is in the Ikst case tcfwnd*. 
jkitd in the second Tlwrt is uu such word recorded hi the 

tlietionaricti ■ but I pramm* that what is it Leant is i€n&fUt w an 
obaoluEo ntesning of whith is also d " governor of a city for the king. 
Apparently it is intended to represent the title appuh&tni. 

** Baidu us [Ceylon, chap, axacvii.) calls (win 4 ' Curupcfc 

Apohumy2 T 

11 The list is printed at p + 212 of tny former paper. 

« See note 269 at p. 2CG of my former papar. 

41 This is spuciiiud hi the h Hit - 

« In June 1649 a Persian (Arab) hor*w was aanL to RAja Slijlia 
(soo iny former paper, p. 2W), and in November 165-1 several 
fine horses were sent to the young prince ti&uf- p- 2LS). Also 
on 18 April 1652 a black *taliion for Raja Sinha was sent by th» 
Dutch from Ispahan to Gombroon to bo Cupped to Ceylon with 
other thing* {sue Mot* 1 * JonruaeL , *van.. .Joan Curacuu* p 21b,] 
A^ ft ^ari-i the king's craving for horee*. *c., my Uttpto&A 
Robert Knox, p- 13 n. 

u £ 
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** xbm m a double error here- the Dutch writer lias misread 
the figure 5 as l (which it closely resembles) and the word* 

11 di>*elem5m T1 as 11 dewrubro." 

44 This superscription is identical with that &f the letter of U 
S'ovembor 1653. printed at pp. 24te5 of my former paper, the 
|men addre**t)d being the woe. ™.. Kijklof van Out™. 

u I have found no reference to this fetter in Valentyn or 
elsewhere ; but it was probably in reply to the Vntor mentioned in 
the prftviouft note, 

11 Fnrf. crieffra, 

41 The referred to are the article* of rho treaty 

of 23 May 103B* made with Wcsterwold, and confirmed 6 August 
L640 n art- 15 of wliich provided that any of the royal subjects that 
had committed offences and had fled to the Dutch were to be given 
up to the king for puiuslimenl- Hiija Sipha wished to Lticlode in 
this category the household slaves that had belonged to the Portu- 
gueae ore thev were ousted from Ceylon; but to this the Dutch 
demurred, (C/p my former paper, p. 24lb) 

« Thi& is a misapprehension i It was only fioa that the Dutch 
were blockading, 

« This also is incom-et: to Adriaan Koolhaas was again com¬ 
mitted the blockade of Go* i while van Goeu himself proceeded 
to Coj lan (Quilon)p which he captured on 29 December 165S. and 
thence to Cananor, where, hom^'r> he received an order from 
Batavia lo stay further ho*talitk» T whereupon ho returned to 
Coltmibo in January 1659 (see Valentyu, 147 ; Bat, /X—f?., 

m&. pp. 43. 65). 

* I cannot find that van Ooens fulfilled this request i and, a™ 
mentioned at p, 245 of my former papir, in Slay 1059 the Dutch 
under governor van der Meiden attacked and defeated the king's 
forces in the peninsula a! Kalpitiyn, of which they thereupon 
took possession. 

5. Mr. de Vos said then- wore published in Batavia certain 
Dagrtgisiert beginning from I be year 1640* and the doesety 
possessed a teriot* of them. He would like to know whether 
those referring to the yearn 1652 to 1053 threw any light on these 
letters, because eo far as he could *u*e from ilr. FerguaonV 
note** there waa no reference te them llasre. He would suggest 
to the Coundl that it would be of the highosi advantage to 
Member* who took an Interest in subjects of that kind, that 
oopi&a of a Paper like the present should be previously sent to 
them, so that they might study It and bo in a position to offer 
sueSi remarks as might be dwirabb, 

6. Mr. PiEHJs. said Mr. do Vos had put a question, which b.- 
\ Limsel f was moat competent lo qnswtT. He had translated many oi 
those Registers, and they had been printed, Mr. PieriH pW eoded 
to offer certain criiicLams of Mr. Ferguson's t.rannlation F giving 
a sketch of the life of King Yijiyap£l& P 


fro(’f:e discs. 
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7- S^KLY^iop* Setaea^UjLLA Teki irafANSf: stdd than the Paper 
wa* a valuable one p acid llirow light on important fact'?, in the 
history of t he inland. 

With Regard to Baja Sin ha a Et^imiptiua of divine titles such 
as “God our Lord ” and 11 God of the Ocmatly it. should be 
remembered that the word. “Dfiva,^ which is identified with Latin 
4 * Dens*' or “Dtrua" ii m an approved title q f king** in 

the East from time immemorial* In I he MdjJAswta-nifcdyo, 
commentary' outlie Mtdipariy&yaSuii& r Buddhagli&ia enumerate 
thre^ kinds of ^uds* viz, f Sammtdi^va {approval god*h I7ppafi- 
dewi tborii god*), utid Vi*uddhi-d£va (holy goebih By the first, 
hinge and royalty are meant i by the second * celestial beings; and 
by the third, fifth its who have attained to the entire extinction of 
passions. Tills appellation wan not an unusual one i n the \\ eat too- 
Horace in addressing Augustus cat In him vieo-gerent of Jupiter 
on earth. He inclined to think that a similar feoKtig 
might I mvo perauaded the English kings to fight for their divine 
righu. 

Anot Ikt point to which he wished to refer was explanatory note 
4 to the Paper. Raj a Siiiha 11. was a good Buddhist , w l w>so State 
religion was Ihiddlusm. He followed JJufugemunu the Great in 
taking Buddhist monks with him on starting for war. The 
following quotation from Afo&nraora b« _ ars on tills point 

Chapter w—-* And taking with him the aOmft of Buddha for the 
purpose of giving alms, mid performing isueh like meritorious fu b ^. the 
Mcffi king prOflwdfd from place to place, sounding thr drum of war 
i»* terrible Us the pound of thunder, 

Kaja Sinha H. being a good Buddhist allowed religious tolera¬ 
tion to all hi* subjects indiscriminately a* one of the principle 
of Buddhism. The religious tolerance that was enjoyed in his 
reign via not duo to mixing Buddhism with other religion*, 

ft. Hon, air. F. Abies ion ai_am + Viee-Prewideiit, said be did not 
propose to dwell on the Paper itself, after tbo exhaust* vo speeches 
they had just heard, especially trom Mr- Fieri*, He would 
only refer to a aontenee in ilr. Ferguses * introduction to hi* 
Paper, which read: “The® cases involving tho honour of a Chief 
Justice and a Colonial Secretary of Ceylon are not pleasant to 
dwell upon/’ and said he thought there was absolutely no 
foundation for tbo imputation on the faith of those two 
distinguished ofbcialsi, ano of them Sir A, Jchnston^ wImj wm not 
only our Chief Justice, but wits a Vico-Prerident of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Gn.at Britain Mr. Ferguson ^ms to 
have been the first person to detect the watermark cm the paper, 
fa it credible that any *ant? person, much loss a Chief Justice, 
with knowledge of Biat mark, would have deliberately palmed 
off on the Britifth Museum e* au original document which bore 
conclusive evidence of the falsity ol the claim T Mr. ArunAchalam 
concluded by offering, cm behall of the audiunee and the Society, 
iheir very warm thanks to Mr. Donald Ferguson for hia transla¬ 
tion of those very interesting tatter*. 
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9, Mr. Dm Vos seconded. Ho thought Mr, Ferguson (hr- said 
it without any fra* of contradiction) was the highest living autho¬ 
rity on the Portuguese history of Ceylon. The Society was very 
thankful to him for the great research and the indefatigable pains 
ho has always taken to enrich the Journals of the Society with 
moat valuable contributions, Ho would like to nu^pst that 
when the present Paper m printed, there should he printed with 
it the original Portuguese test of the lottery of which the present 
Paper was a translation.* 

Mr. Hakwahd said he would like to lay stress on the very 
valuable Faster* which the Society had received from Mr. Donald 
Ferguson. Among recent contribution* being the valuable scries 
of translations, of which the two interesting letters they had had 
read that night formed a part, the Paper on the discovery of 
Cay Ion by the Portuguese, which formed No. 79 of the Society's 
Journal s and the translation of the History of Ceylon contained in 
the works of Bars™ and do Ccmto P which formed No. 39 of the 
Society's Journal These Papers afforded material* to the 
student who wished to study history freno contemporary 
documents* and the fulln^K of the nuti^ and the critical way in 
which Mr. Ferguson dealt with hia materials was extremely useful as 
a model to local writers on the subject, many of whom, lire hoped * 
would follow and emulate Mr* Forgurox's exainple. { Applause, \ 

10 The CuAmiiA^c : After the exceedingly interesting speech 
of Mr, Pierian l hesitate tq add in any way to the discussion 
which has takon place. I cannot pretend to have the knowledge 
or scholarship of the gentlemen who have already spoken i but 1 
note Mr. de Yoh + suggestion that advance copies of tlie lecture** 
should be circulated to Members, It is one which l most 
heartily endorse , and which I hope the Council will see its way to 
adopt in the future. Without gome such system as circulated 
advance copies* it is exceedingly difficult for mmt of us to grasp in 
full the value of letters such as those which have been read to ns 
to-night. 

[After a slight pause* the Chairman, continued. ] 

J am told by Mr. Hartwd that the Committee scud out some 
advance copies* but I am not amongst the happy recipient*, 
therefore my excuse stands- It is exceedingly difficult to pick out 
i-tffo msttom of the mont prominence in Papers read hastily- 
alt hough listened to with such attention as we havn devoted to the 
Paper to-nigilt, if they ha™ not bum studied with tlic leisure 
>fFIU would vkk 

On page ft, however, there is n paragraph, which to me seems to 
be of extraordinary interest: <+ Your Honour say* in your Pettcrrj 
that the Dutch nation with its armada** ha*! blockaded the [jotrte 
and bare of the kingdom of Purtngal, and that- Your Honour* 
with the force that you have, is going against the city of Go^ 
May it please God to chastise this Portiigucfte nation for the many 
wroTitrs and tyrannic* that they h»™ done to several kintr* of 
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India, tyraonitmg oVW their territories and kingdoms, and usurp¬ 
ing (!) them: go that nil the various successes and vie tones that 
Your Honour shall have, in one or another part, coming to my 
Imperial notice, label! rejoice at a* if it were my own affair. ,p 

Kow, that to me to be of (jcculiar interest, because it gires 

to ns something resembling a gUrap^i into what was the very uni¬ 
versal feeling of the princes of Asia at the time when the letter w^n 
written : and it is not, I think . bi-tause the Dutch nation or the 
Portuguese nation or tlto British nation excelled one above the 
other in any special villainy, but that the Portuguese happetird to 
be first in the field, and to be absolutely without any restraining 
i nil Lienee such as was subsequently brought into operation when 
many European nations were competing each with ©ach. 

Yon or a all a warn that the fir-s t invasion of the East by Europeans 
took place at the time of tire Roman Empire, The first deputation 
that the king of Ceylon Pent to Europe was sent to I he Homan 
Emperor in the time of Pliny the Elder. You are aware also, no 
doubt p that it was the Greek pilots Hippolus, who first fought hi* 
way across tlie Indian Ocean and taught bin fellows the art oi 
■sailing, not in sight of land but by the aid of the monsoon, into the 
great unknown, striking across from somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tlse Straits of Bab-ohmandeb to the -coast of Western 
India, You arc aware aleo that the trade of Asia* which was the 
mo*t precious trade for Europe, was in th© hands of Greek and 
Roman merchants almost until the time of tho riaa of Muhanunad s 
when the Muhammadan power spread with aatomahmg rapidity 
at! ovor Africa p deop down into the Sudan, throughout Arabia, from 
Arabia into Persia, from Persia into Afghanistan, southward to 
Delhi, and formed on enormous bonier between. East and Weft* 
and gava to tho merchants of Arabia and Persia a monopoly which 
they enjoyed until, Vasco do Gama beating his way round the 
Capo, Europeans for the first time were able to evade the barrier 
which the Muhammadan power had reared up against them and 
had rendered absolutely impQfcmblo for them to scale. 

The Portuguese were the nation which effected the great achie ve- 
Enetit of finding the road round the Cape of Good Hopt* and breaking 
down by evasion, not by conquest, fch© barrier that list I long been 
reared against tho traders of Europe by tbe power of 1*3 tun. And. 
if you will study tho records of tho Portuguese, yon will find that-, 
to use a familiar colloquialism, they were very much **cm the 
make,,"—that Ll»ey came to Awia not with any altruistic motivo 
whatsoever, but purely to secure the trade of Asia that was then 
being passed into Europe only tlirough tho medium s«f Pema and 
Arabia, and that they were seeking not so much Empire n» 
convenient trading stations, whereby they might command a 
monopoly of the trade of Asia, They were animated by an extreme 
desire for gain in tins world and in the next. They wanted to 
make 02 * much money os they conld—and t liey were not particular 
as to their method* of making it—in t\m world* and tboy hoped by 
converting their fellow-creattirea T whom thay named indi*cri- 
minately Pagan, by the argumentative thumbscrew and the 
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l^r4 HHAj w rack, to gaaii for themtieLvftj also credit in this iWXi 
world, They had very Little scruple and curiously little sense of 
what we should describe a* propriety. 

For instance „ the other day, when 1 was on leave, I went past 
sumt islnntL* railed Pnlau Condor which, fora long time* were one 
of the great halting place* of all tlw travelli ng between Ciiina and 
the Straitfip and thu Straits and China, from the day* of Marep 
Polo and long before liim. 1 was reminded that that wan the aorne 
of the lieadquarter* of a certain high Portuguese official named 
Antonio Fcrraw; who was sent on an embassy to a country called 
Petard from Malacca, and when he got tb&re learned, to 3ns 
extreme distress, that a certain ship in which ho had invested 
most oF hi* fortune had been captured fay pirates. He was told 
the name of the pirate who hat! captured the ship in question. 
When he learnt that all hi* best schemes had gone awry, ho 
incontinently threw hk embassy overboard, mist'd a small troop 
of deijjeradoei lei Petard and set out. and for four yearn harried 
the China seas, torturing a number oi people to death in order to 
convinee ihe-m of the love of the God who taught above all things 
the doctrine of the love of one* neighbour, and committed a 
number of exc-esscHof n moat extraordinary character, according to 
hi^ own, record, to his speedy enrichment- lb- was only, however. 
acting in a way that was, at that time, the approved fashion of the 
Portuguese in Asia. 

Similarly, the gr^at^t Viceroy who ovor served Portugal, 
D P Albuquerque, when he went down from Goa in. order to pimiah 
the Snhan of Malacca, in the course of his voyage committed no 
less than five acta of want * m piracy upon pcawful traders between 
India and Sumatra and that again p as I would point out. was the 
custom of the time and the spirit in which the Fortugmwe came 
into Aria, 

But not no the Dutch and not so the British; but not because 
Mr, do Voti r MCiwtora or mine ptwAtsaitd any virtue that Was 
ringularly superior to that of the Portuguese, but because they were, 
after the manner of u well-known character in “ The Old CnrioBity 
Shop." anxious to prove that Codim was the friend, not Short. 
Seeing that the Portuguese were already the possosgof* Of jl singu¬ 
larly vile reputation in Asia, the new-comery strove, in every 
poflftihle way. to show that the Dutch and the British wore not a> 
others, and that they were to 1» trusted And to lie relied upon, 
above all things, to destroy the Portuguese, but also to behave, 
on their own ocooimt,. in a manner that would be a splendid 
contract to the actions of their enemit^. To a certain extent they 
juriLfiL-d that claim, and I think these letter*, which we have heard 
to-night, are interestingly iltiistrative of the point of view which 
the Dutch had succeeded — Britishers at that lime were more 
CelnbiisELrd hi Malaya than this part of the world—in iinprc^LDg 
upon the native Rajas for the time being that the Portuguese 
was the common enemy, against whom Dutch, British, and 
native* were all banded together, and that the Dutch and the 
British were both of thorn prepared to ucept, more or loss, the 
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position of vassalage which is attributed to thfini in th(w letters., 
in ail humility, on"the condition that they should inherit all the 
privilege which they hoped, with the aid of the native Rajas 
to wrest from the haled Portuguese. That, to me, i* one oi the 
most interesting side-lights that have been found in the Paper 
which has been read to-night . With tbffl* few remarks, Indus and 
gentlemen. for whirh t would ask your indulgence, I beg to pul 
to you the vote of thanks to Mr, Donald Ferguson for the sdnurabk- 
translation he has made of those Sot tens, ( .4 ppfo u-w r ) 

II, The vote of thanks ™ pa-wed 


Election op Ofttce-Be arms. 

12, Dr. NeUi* in proposing the following as Office-Bearers for 
!90G + referred to the great amount of work done by the Hon- 
Treasurer and the Hon. Secretaries and. In submitting the name of 
the gentleman. to fill the office of President , said - 

Ais most of you are aware, Mr. Ferguson* much agarnst our 
wishes, ban retired, after serving for many years and he himself 
has gdHWtad the name of a worthy-sureftssor, the Hon Mr Hugh 
Clifford. Mr. Clifford, a man of letters, has been interested u 
other parts of the East in m-gard* delving into the mysterious— 
the history and manners and habits of peoples, tie ha* m tra^ 
himself this evening hy has oration on the Portuguese m the hast, 
and 1 am tmrr we ran count an hi* showing a similar interest in 
the work of the Society. 


JWfeni.—The Hon, Mr. Hugh Clifford, C.M.G, 

Viw*Pre*idente — The Hon. Mr. J. P- ^U P MA C.C.S*: 
Dr, A, Willey. M.A.. D Sc. . F-R.B.; Mr. P. Freudetiberg r J.F. s 
the Hon- Mr. P. ArnflAchftlwn. MA-. C.C.S. 


Conncii- 


Mr. Simon de Silva, Gate 

Mudaliyar. 

Mr. P, E. Fieri*. MA-. C.C.S, 
Mr, C. M- Fernando P M.A. 
LBM- 

Mr. A, M. Ciiuaaekara. ttude- 
liyAr* 

Mr, H. W. CodHngtoti, B.A- 
C.C.S. 


Mr, XL B. Goonaratna, J,P,, 
Gate Mudaliy&r. 

Mr-C. Driebefg, B.A-, F.H*AS, 

Mr. R. 0, Anthonie. 

3,tr. E? B. Denham. B A .. C,C.8- 
Mr- 51 Kelway Bamber, 
MR. AC. 

Mr. D. R- Jayatilaka, R.A- 


H&rrtrtiry Treasurer, — O. A. Joseph, 

Hoiwpfry {fccrHariu, —Meesr*. H. C, P. 0,0.8 . t J. 

Harward, and O, A, Joseph. 

\ 3 The Phk* r p rst ■ 11 may be mentioned that M uusr* 1 Ifttf M:r t : 
and Anthonie wore reflected. having retired according to the 
finite of the Society , and that Jlfsfirs. Denham . Kejway 1 am her * 
and Jsyatilaka are newly-elated Members, 

14 Mr A. N, OalbrMth amended, and the Office-Bearer- 
were duly elected. 
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IB. Mr G. A. Joseph rt%rl rhe fnllo^-i ncr Annual Report of 
the Council ffir — 


ANNU AL RE PORT FOR 190S, 

The Council of the Ceylon Bmnt h of the BoyHl Astatic Society 
have the honour to submit their Rejiort for 190$:— 

.Wetting# an*l Paper #,—Four General Meeting* of this Society- 
hive been held during; the year. at which the following Papers were 
read and di^ujKcd. 

(I) Amongst the last Vfddis**' by Dr MoeskowakL 
(21 fcH NoU^ du recent work among the VeddAs/ 1 by Dr, C, C. 
Seligmann, 31. D. 

(3) ■■ PortuRueae Oevton at the heginninE of the Seventeenth 
Century: a Sketch,' 1 by Mr. P EHwk, MA, C.C^ 
H ^ *' Lera&r known Hills of the Bat.ticaloa District and Lower 
Uva,"' by Mr, fr\ Lauia* F.l.S. 

Members— During the past year thirty-three now M^benvare 
elected. viz, 5 — 


The Hon. Mr. H. L. Oflwford, 
C.M.O. 

W. E. Wait, M-A-. C fIS. 

Dr L A. Prins P L. li.C. P. £ S- 
W, A. do Vos. Proctor and 
Notary. 

■b A. f ini at rat na F M tidal ivdr. 

C. W. Horsfall 

The Hon. Mr- T. B. L. Moonw- 
malic. 

W. Vougham. F.E.S. 

J, Mathiesou. 

C. H- JolMe. A^f. F LMpE. 

R. C. KniliLSJipjltFL. Mudaliyar. 

A, licwi* 

A. N, Galbraith. B.A. F C.C.S, 
A* W. B. Redernann- 
A, E. Murre]l. 

Dr. H. F. Rawft F.R.C.S. 

C». W. Jayawardann. J-P. 


1>. Gbeyesekere, M. A - F. R.C. 1 , 
R. H- I^nek. M.A. 

E. C. Amdi'^oriv 
J. L. Tanoock. 

Cl- E + Madnivnln, Proctor. 

J, Conroy. R.A.. CCS. 

T. H. Chapman. AM, LC.E, 
Dr. W C. Pieris. M.B., C M. 

C. R. Arn^arntii&m (nmi- 
resid-ant}. 

E. VV. Jayawardaiift. HarrisUrr- 
at-Ljtw. 

Dr. E. Robert*. F.RP.S., 
M.RC.S 

T. G. W. Javawnrduiia, A.M,. 
I,M.E. 

B. Constantine, B f A* t C^C^, 
Rov. Walter J. Noble. 
f\ A- Qbcyraekf’Fft. M,A- 
A. M. Htuntd 


Ufr Member*— Mr. C- M- Fernando 31.A., LI,At.. Crown 
tbunwl, han become n Life-Member, 


Resigned .—Three Members have reigned, m, J. C. Hail. 
D. Finch No™. and Dr. \Y. G. Rockwood.. 

Dm lA* —The Council record with regret the deat h of following 
Members, via,. Dr. W. H. de Silva, F.R.C-S,, and Mr. CLiarle* 
Pcrera. Pioctor. and aLso of Mr J, Parsons. R.Sr_ Principal 
Mineral Purveyor, a Member of the Council for 190ft* who lost hif= 
life under peculiarly and circumstances recently. Dr. W. H. dc 
Hilva joined the Society in IfifM, and served in the Council from 
IOUTp. He n*gtdarly attended all General and Giontil Meetings. 
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Your Council paused the following Resolution rcganimp h» 

death _ _ " That this Conned desires to placo on record its ol 

tft* loss sustained by the lamented death of Dr- ^ -H. dr SJvo a 
Member of Council for thiwyeau,, and ft Member of tho bwietj for 

The Society hft^ now on it-* roll -31 Member*; of these, 31 am 
Life Members and 10 Honorary Members. 

Pvhli&itinm -—Two Numbers of the Journal, VoL XIX-. Nb*. ■>* 
and SO, were published during the year. 

No. 5$ contain,. in addition to the froceeduigo of the Ceunn! 
and General Meeting*, the following Papers i— 

(1) Notes on Feinting, Dyeing. Lakwnrlt. Dmubora Mote, “» 
Paper in Ceylon," by Dr. A- K. Coomar^wAmy D Sc.: - 

“ Nwftrft-gftlft. Eastern Province, by Mr. F- Le"’ 1 *' I?! 

*‘ Homan Coin* found in Cbylon.” by Mr. J-StfU: ( 4 > *Mos 

on a find of Ridings made in ArntMtam*. by 

ffl) “ Some Early Copper Com* of Ceylon by Mr. J. Mill. («) 

'■ Joan Gideon Lototi. F-R-S.. the Natumhm Govwnor ; and *hr 
Gaytana* Artist d< BevftW.” by Mr.Do,mid t erguson ■ (.) A few 
Remarks on Prehistoric Stones in Ceylon, by Mr. J J 

No- !5!> eontaius the following W*;- ‘ nl 

‘Ovlon by the Portuguese in 1505, by Mr- Donald Fergu_ 

Bamw'ssd d« Co, do, The valuable History ^ol ^lon frm 
the earliest times to WOO a.d- a* relaWi by Jo*p de Harro* ann 

Diego do Cootc," specially translated end teectetj 

bv Mr. Do,ml -1 Ferguson, and forming Yob XX., No- no, ot th< 
Society* Proceeding*. will lSe iamied free to Members as an e*tm 

immhpr. * * . iL 

JAM Of Member*.— A E* of all ibo present Mcmbore. withth,. 
names of all the jmst and present afn^-Ut-arersfmmCi^ v 
ning of the Society in 1815 and up to the close ofi ^8. 
compiled by Mr. F- D. Jayaainha. the Society s clerk and hi ra m, 

and L* in tbe pre^r . _ . nf 

Uhtary—Th^ additions to tbo Library, uwludine _ 

£££ th, ft..y,l Iri* Ar„|.my i Sir R. C Temp,- : Mr;. W 

sSsrtk^Asrt'tsSS'ffia 

Vntherland* at Colombo; the Director of Poblio InutiwtKMt : th** 

R liimWw*T; Mr. Thibsvit; Mr Donald 1-e^usoni Dr L. 
J”' . ■ I,, ii . ti r M. RengnchArya : -Mr. L- S. S. 

SSSq^fCS^M^R. V RumoI. IC.S.: Mr A. C. Taylor, 3U: 
Mr E k de Kkk ; Mr. Know ; Mr. W .£***. ; ^ A 

R k Hoemle. C.I.E. : and Captain K. J- l hambem. 
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The demotions received during the year indudee the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, of which 23 volumes have been received* 
presented by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

For valuable exchangra received during the year the Society La 
indebted to the following ;— 

The Geological Society of London : California Academy of 
SciericOfl ; the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland : 
the Smithsonian Institute: T«]dschrift voor Indische Tcml-Lani.l- 
en lolkenkundc', Batavia : Zoitwhiift fur Ethnnln^. Berlin ; 
■John Hopkins University r BiMmon ; the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia ; the Royal University of Urmia ; the Pali 
Te?ct Society, London; the American Oriental Society; the 
Library of Congress . Washington ; Societi^ JEooIogiriue de France ; 
the Music Uni met < Pam: the Royal Geographical Society of 
Auitr^ln^ift ; the Bibliotheca Ruddhi-a, St, Petofabtirg; D 1 1 

l Academic Impcriale dm Sciences, St, I'eLemburg; the Royal 
Society of Victoria : the Royal Society nf Sew South Wales, 
Sydney ; LL S, Department of Agrindtupc, Wiyhiiigton ; the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington; the United States 
Geological Survey - the Geological Survey of Canada ; the Asiatic 
Society of Japan: the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society : the Anl!iro[jKilogie&l Society of Bombay ; the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal i K. K. Naturhbtoriachen HopmuScoms, Aus¬ 
tria ; the Anthropological institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
DcutschiMi Morgenliindkchen Cjcfielbtchaft. Leipris; the State 
Archives Netherlands j the Bureau of EdLirutinn. Washington ; 
the Royal Colonial Institute j the Director-Geiiftrftl of Archtao- 
l°gy■ India; and 1’Ecolc FraDfaute d" Extreme Orient, Hanori. 

Cm metl note with Hatisfaetion that 
the much-needed extension providing accommodation for the 
expansion of the Libraries HOW housed hi the is nnarine 

completion. 

Abch^ologicjll Scbvey. 

The £tudy of the Archeology of Ceylon is one of the most 
important of the object* of this Society; so it ia with filings of much 
utiafaotion your Council note the step* taken by the Government 
for the continuance of the ArchseolngicAl Survey and the increased 
votcB given for the work in 190D. 

The Archeological Commi^sioticr has, Li>-LiaJ. courteously 
responded to the request of the Council to Ire favoured with a 
sketch of the operations of the Archaeological Survey during 

L —A mi irddhnp urn. 

Otming .— Under order* from (lie Gotlfunont the Archaia- 
logieal Survey labour force at Auurndhapura was employed 
for the fim four montha of 190$ ext] nsively i n e h-ari ng j ungle t and 
in further thinning out forest, no aa to leave all areas—for the first 
time in one year -swept of rank vegetation. 

The annual vole aifice ISOS of Rfl. 4,000 for elea rinjg rIllnS at 
A nurai hmpura had proved jiuuifKrinir. and wm increased from 
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last year 10 Ks, li The several area^ in and around AnurAdha- 

pura which are conserved by tho Crown on account of tho ancient 
ruixu which they contain, cover eight hundred acres and upwards. 
The duty of keeping free uf jungle all rubw (other than those 
included within the Town limit*) fall* to the Archeological Survey 
Department. The smaller vote previously allowed had not 
permit ltd of a|;| thcHfl sreas being cleared every year. Some had to 
wait their turn once in five or nix yen™. The maximum extent 
hitherto cleared in any one year has been some five hundred and 
fifty ftiTXB. Tlte additional sum of R>. 2.000 made available 
cun hied tlic Arc haso logical Commiaaioiw to cope in 1908 with 
every ruin-studded area at AnurAdhapura, From tin- current 
year the ruins at Mthint ile will, if possible, be included regularly 
in the annual clearing. 

The opening out of the ancient ruins to tuM view all the year 
round by under-wijodiug and weeds[ig is markedly adding to the 
picturesqueue** of Anurs&dhapura, bolides providing a much appre¬ 
ciated boon io visitors, in the greater acci*s4btltfcy thus afforded 
to many out-of-the-way site*. 

Excavation .—During the remaining eight month-, gf tho year 
the very small force left in Anuradhapxioa wan fully engaged 
iu the monotonous, but necessary, work o l piling elsewhere tho vast' 
amount of talus thrown to spoil uver the northsnurofet R^k (Al 
at Vetisagiriya in 1900- Tho removal of tlu^o formidable bank* 
oi d Aria was easuntiaS In order to show up the outline of I he Rock 
and the rubra below it. 

No fresh excavations were 'tar ted in 1908. 

11,—Fofoflttfl ruwa* 

Ufa .■ rations were resumed at Pofonnamwa in May. and con¬ 
tinued until October. 

Clanring. —The Promontory. Citadel, and other ruins (Quad¬ 
rangle. DevA10*> Potgui V*h«r* Monastery) re north and south 
were first i^-clcaned, 

Suhsaquently the Sinhalese gang cut down the thick junglo 
growth hiding the immense forest ^covered hillock, commonly 
known at tho pnsont day a* " Uttoffofa Vehera In reality the 
,k Dauilla Thiip* 1 ' constructed, according to the Hfdiiwansa, by 
ParAkknwiut Rahu the Great, with th* aid of "the Datni|as 
(Tamil*) who wore brought here from the Fluid u country after it 
had been conquered."* This gigantic artificial mound is more 
thasi 7iMl yard* in circuit at foot. or nearly three tiinEja the circum¬ 
ference of Rankot Vohcm, usually reckoned the greatest- of the 
Pdonnaniwu DdgabAa* It irf flat at top, tending to prove, as it* 
stupendous base alone would suggest, that thi« thupa was never 
finished. A small DAgaha han been placed on its ^fM-icsous summit 
at a later date. 

Felling of undesirable forest trees between liankot and Kiri 
Fcheras conuueuced in 1007 was continued last season. The 
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Latter Diigabst, And the- towering walla of Jrtaw&mirdina Vihare. 
uro now to aomfi extent exposed to view from the new approach 
road to the west. 

Exca ixti ifflw r Hindu Tern pies. —Nearly a dozen ancient d£vi!ea - 
or shrines dedicated to godi of the Hindu pantheon, exist 
at Fo|onnaruwa. They favour the Siva cult for the moat part ; 
but two or three temple* occur sacred to Vishnu. usually ranged 
wide by side with those of the rival yet not antagoiaistic sevt 
A coterie—one Siva I>H r nl4 r a Vishnu Devils and a Kali 
K6vLl—of these ruined Hindu temples, brick built* standing clotu- 
to the Mhion>riya-T6i>avewarofld, wan excavated in 1002. 

In lUOti the premise* of the smaller (No. 2) of the two Siva 
Dc-veU^h constructed of dr+^-d granite and situated within tin- 
confines of l he old City were wholly denuded of the earth under 
which the basements of the chief shrine and two subsidiary fanes 
lay buried- This picking little stone ruin (wrongly dubbed 
traditionally 14 Vwhnud>evAl6' F until of late), eharneterirtk of 
Uruvidian nrchiiecture-* if lean elai>orate and impreaHive than 
she better known Siva WvAk No. 1 {l Use If tmaocounfably ealled 
4i Pul add MHigAwA.** for years port) is in a far better atato of 
. preservation- It still retains its dome almost intact. 

The tomuaoe of the larger templo (Siva B&vaU No. 1) was 
dmilarly dnalt with in 1907- 

Work was alaa commenced. in tha saint? year, at another 
isolated cluster of Hindu shrines—here also three us number, 
each distinct, yet closely adjacent—bordering the minor ^ road 
to DLv ulan kaduwala. Of thnsc, two clearly display bivite 
peculiarities i the third waa probably a temple of Vishipn The 
excavation of this congeries of shrine connected with Hinduism, 
besidca that of another Siva Dc-yuIa'- and aj*ecoud belonging to the 
Viahnuvite orthodoxy t waa continued and completed during tOftS. 
Taking the four temples nu the minor rdftd in orders - 
Him DivdU No. J-—Lius just across a Yftdu-ela (ancient irriga¬ 
tion channel) to east of the minor ruud It wu* built of dry-laid 
granite blocks, similarly to Nos. 1, 2 - Affecting the simplicity 
ol Siva Dt'vak No- 2 within the City, it wb* even plainer, and 
altogether designed on a smaller scale. .Pome and vestibule roof 
(once ceiled with atone slabs) had fallen in- Except on the north 
face of shrine and vudibule. scarcely any par t remains above the 
baacinent, which was buried 3 ft. to 4 ft. below the ground level all 
round. The adytum, measuring only 7 ft. by & ft. 9 in., evidently 
once hold a lingam t of w hich the broken arghu found at sonic 
distance; for a pitta . or stone spoilt, to carry off the unguents, 
dill protrudes through the north wall. 

The Dt'-vilo had two small satellite fanes. 


* Of tlii- 3iva eu fsr kiu«wn and excavated at ruluiiE ih uW ■■ 

No!-, u a i within the City wall*}* & (DfvnlOuk*d*watl* fud) an- bLrili 
in rtnnf; Nob. 4 jMinnt^n?nd] F ^ $ (Drv idHikatfawll* txscl) of brirk 
rtnd molts?. 
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Siva Devote jYo. £*-~Thi* tdtriiia and ii* neighbour, Vishnu D£v&l£ 
No. 4, are in Jinu opposite Siva DAvaIe No. 3, on the west. Erected 
in brick and heavily plastered with lime-mortar* it is the largest 
and tbo heat preserved of its class- In places the walla are nearly 
perfect and r w* 15 ft. or more above the ground, with the almost 
s&ereGtypud surface oniamentation of cushion headed pUu^tt-p- 
»nd central niches easily traccahta- 

llit) main tempts included the sanctum (9 ft. square) „ two 
vestibules (inner and outer) slightly larger, and three 
an esceptiunal number. Tins two inner tit^nd^pam were- msaoih 01 
one nke (24 ft. by -2 ft.), but the third and outermost was far more 
apa^icia^^ forty-pillared hall. 75 ft. 6 in- by 35 ft, a in. in 
dimEn^ionx, set transeptdike from north to south. The finpam 
and artjhu within the sanctuary hod been nirhleesly destroyed in 
the search for truasurv,* 

It rfanda within walled premia mwimng some 50 yds. by 
25 yds-. and is surround**! by at k'w-t half a dozen subsidiary fanes. 
One of these vem set apart for Oani’sa. and another for the Saptu- 
Mritri . or ,A Seven Mothers bns-reliefa of whom, carved on store 
s Labn. were unearthed tjard by 

Tho dome eit I icr fell. or wag toppled over deliberately, an r 

It lies, nearly whole < but upside down, outside the building af 
book. A frieze of haqsax in stucco runs round the lower part. 

Vishnu IteiyUe No r 4 +.—Tentatively at least this slirine may be 
a^umed to have boon sacred to Vishnu. Its premLaw (40 yds. 
by 23 yds,), not quite so large as those of tho ffiva D£v£le No. 5 
to south. art? only separated from it by a wall common to both. 
It too was built of brick. Virtually nothing above the basement 
has survived- The D6vA16 comprised adytum, vestibules, and a 
mandttjxim. Like the neighbouring Siva Btivak-s New. 3 and 5. 
the main entrance was on the east. The walU of the sanctum, 
weakened by lapse of time and neglect , bad boon unable to sustain 
the heevy niasonry dome which had sunk down to the very floor 
in three sections- When freed of these niuj^seti of masonry. choking 
it„ tba chamber was found to be trace of all images, or linyam- 
The exterior ornamentation of thu mined cupola exhibits a string 
court*? of dentils, above a series of stucco figures in low relief. 
Among thi^e k a five-hooded cobra, from which this group of ruinj 
hoe takou their popular but incorrect name. -l Naipcna Fiftdri.' 1 

Sitw l>L-vdl& Nq . 5.—Situated about half-a mile further along the 
same miner road towards Anaolond^wa, across the continuation of 
the Y6do-cla which separates Siva Ddv&y No- 3 from Siva 
Devoid No- 5 and Vishnu D4rfiM No- 3- The enclosure covers 
about 40 yds. by 33 ydfl- , and contains, besides the predominant 
shrine* remnina of three small fanes. To one a roughly carved 
figure of Gan£aa is still in situ. 


* A tiny gold Nandi, the hud of 8iv* P l m. in &i®e s escaped notice. 
It ia now in the Colombo Museum, 

J Vinhnu No. 3. eaeavaled in \ 902, is on the Mimi^riy* rood. 
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JuhL 4iutiid6 the prtmwea to aouth thcro a soiuewiiat larger 
fane pertaining to Vishnu. wherein was exhumed a stab bearing 
the figure of that arod r seated between hia two wivoa—Lakshmi 
and Rukiuini 

Yi&hnu Lh'rnl# Xe. <?,*—This is, m fur tm known, ilio only 
temple specially suiortsd to Vishau within the City wn \h. It st&adn 
just inside the Northern Gateway to east. It was a granite-built 
shrine of two n»oms (confined sanctum iS ft. y Ln, square, and a 
vestibule of the same shcc) with a mandapatti f or hull r in front. Of 
[he lust* ^be mere Site alone b left. The roof OmL much of the 
walla of the DGvdle have fallen, but. the fiLuire of the four-armed 
god Htill oeaupln the sanctuary, unbroken. This shrine alone, of 
all the lJ(ivaliTj yet exploited, fee?* west instead of cast. f 

That 8aivi§m wm more than tolerated, the presence in cloae 
proximity of a small lane it; front of, but outrode. the DdvAle 
encloaure, dedicated to GauGsa. turtlifie^J 


All ths'ae Hindu temples of Ffilonnanjwa are now known to 
jiyret’ in certain broad features ;■— 

(L) They stand within walled enclosures, entered -well nigh 
invariably) on the cast. 

(ii.) The main shrine nearly always possesses two ur more 
'UbordinatH- fanes lying off its sides or angles. 

(iii.) The Siva and Vishnu cults admitted each other to a sharo 
in the worship at the precincts of their respeetivo D6vMis, by 
countenancing the erection of fanes sacred to gods of tho rival 
pmniian. 

(iv.) In plan, and exterior ornamentation, the l>£v£l£g follow 1 
almost slavishly one type^bare wait*, relieved in the middle by a 
nicb flanked by pllaaiuns crowned with cushion -and spreading 
capitals, the whole crowned by wall defined coping. 

(v.) Both the inner vestibule and sanctuary ware ceded horizon¬ 
tally with stone slabs, and the latter domed in stone or in brick. 

Finds, 

Another valuable find of antiques was made it Potbuxunm 
last KWit Though not equalling those discovered in 1007 in 
number or variety, theta? include three or four bronze figures of 
gods (two of Mahdd^va or Siva}, a terrcu?otta figurine of Gan&a r 
and a stone figure. cut in full round. of the rat {Ptrichchdti 
vdknmwi) the ecifaiua of the god. bridled and ricldy caparisoned, 
besides u sat of utenail> of the kind employed to this day in the 
ceremonial worship of Hindu tumplas—bronze tray with tripod, 
bowJ F incense vessel, bells, chunks. &u. 

* A Vishnu (Xy. I) uni as once have Blued on the Proracntuiy 

oVtrdflQklllg Tdp&vewa lake at the headland Upon which the Revenue 
OfHi-er'a houaa hajhe^n hail I: for rnttf altn h *cu]ptD«tl slab^rith bas- 
relief a nf Vtdioii and hi* wives Was unearthed at ihe site. 

t Thla D>.ivi!i wan partially bjobv sited b v Mr, Burrows in ISS£. fth- 

SctrkrUal Pupe?* X,. 1886. 

| A rat sculptured in atone. td/hnwi nf Geuhim uui m ttrnuoUa 
jmiwPL- of that ga4, wan- unearthed rkWr. 
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A furthor find* unusual though Of no intrinsic vcduu, whs n 
eh&Uy containing fi ve pounds weight of garueta, dug up cniuaUy 
in a gravel pit. 

Plan and Drawing# of PoUtmiamwa. 

The Survey Department )im ready for Usue escelleot plans of 

Poloun.andwii Oft & wale of i, ajul 2 chains to E !>o inch. 

During the p&si rie&son Mr. D. A. L. Perera, Lo the 

Arcbwlogieal CommkHOflpr and Head Draughtsman. nearly 
completed dutailod riitttjumnt'iits dud preli mLnaiy di^^inj^ of the 
colossal rock-carved figures (rocuiiibeot and cedent Buddha§. and 
erect statue) at “ 0al-Vi|tfin6; ” whilst Mr. \V. M- Fernando, the 
other x\jfeiUitaijt p h» finished a set of cobunil drawings {pkm, 
elevation > and section) of the unique brick ruin h commonly known 
as 14 Fotgul F rhefa/'* 

BMartfUm. 

,-—Little more needs to be done at the Waf&da-ge. 
The restoration of this mAgniFLciimt. “ Circular Relic Shrine.” 
censtrbictucl by King NWiaokii Malle (119&-I207 A.n.) entirely os 
stout'- (save for its central Dugaba). wa.-. finished in l!h>7- Tbe 
pavement of the upper mafwva will have In bo re-lay^ 1. uucl 
outlets providod for the rain water no longer kept out by a roof 
sustained formerly on the tali pact fiii columns all broken at thin 
day. 

—In 1908 main attention wna given to pushing on 
the remits neoeasary to tho M ThupArime" YihArk The work of 
filling up the cracks in tho walls was contimied last year from the 
point reached in 1907- 

TM riuuth-aast comer of the building, cracked diagonally from 
mat to south, has been strongly atrengtheni'd. 

The wide crack at the aouth-oa*t angle betwaau vestibule and 
Hhrine. into which tho root of a ficus had wormed ita way. wm 
well opened out, and packing Wiled up in brick arid ei-moni 
masonry from foundation to tho lint roof. Thw crack corresponds 
with thfib at tho north-west angle of the two ports of the building 
put right in 1906. 

A further crack extending to the roof along tho soffit of the deep 
embrasure wherein the westerly window in the Hhriuo T s sunthorn 
wall is fixed has also been joined, and the weathered archived! oil 
tho outside renewed, 

Tho later inset arch in tho eutcrelo^ ktwwn v^tibalo unci 
alirine was never properly bonded to tho outer vault, and its walls 
had conic away leaving gaps wboi® roots bad penetrated. Thin 
inner arch was* therefore partly taken down and rebuilt. 

Upon tho ecKinpletion of this work and the filling of all crocks in 
tho walk t^swpt that in tho weal face oi the square tower, 
penetrating though to the interiur of the building, which will 


x 


TliftW wore exhibited at the Annual .Meeting. 
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soon to in 19fl$ whan the damaged eastern inner wall of the shrine 
in renewed), a bed of wmont concrete,. 6 in. in thlcknw. wait hid 
over the whole of the flat roof. The removal of the old roof 
coating proved it to consist of loose disintegrated lime mixed 
with earth* of no r*wd protective value. A parapet letter haa 
been run round, and a alight slope given from the boae of the 
contraJ tower to pass off rain water freely. 

No gargoyle* appear to have been utilized m former day*, thy 
water merely finding it* way through " woep-hoks “ in the parapet 
down tho face of the walla; thereby causing serious damage. Next 
year (1003) proper .spout*, not marring tho architectural character 
of tho structure, will ho corbelled out. so aa to throw the water 
clear of t he foundations. 

Another season's work will probably suffice to complete nearly 
nil that remains to be done to ensure the permanent safety and due 
conservation ol this handsome specimen of a Buddhist Vih&ne F 
dating from the twelfth century, unique in retaining Lie arched 
roof to this day, 

Siva DevM* No. 2.^The stone ceiling slabs of the vestibule to 
tlikotherwiae generally well preserved Hindu Shrine Imd in great 
part fallen in, exposing the foot of the dome over the sanctum, 
with the result that the door lintel was cranked owing to the weight 
of the dome being thus unduly thrown up it. Temporary support 
wa* given by stout timber shores, Last season (190S) all danger 
of oollapae was averted by inserting iron plenks F one inch thick, 
horizontally under Hie lintel and that part of the dome which 
connects with tho vestibule. 

Tiiy slab wall of the vestibule on the south-east has long been 
forced out of the plumb, and is in a somewhat critical condition. 
It will be taken down and re-set. 


* III. — Stgiriya. 

Clearing. 

Tho Hdp4gala rock* on the south of Sigiri-giila were re-cleared 
in 1908, a* well as the pitn*b*mrna, or earthen romp, marking 
the encetnte of to the east. 

RtetOrflti$ri and 

The slopes of the H Lion-staircase House pt {through which 
ascent was made to the upper port of the Gallery and Citadel 
on thi-' summit of the Rock in former days) find Income deeply 
scoutkx! in places by water falling from tho Rook, The exterior 
face of the VFOHteii half of this brick structure ™* rebuilt la*t 
year in cum!incur Mteppcd outline, and is now secure. 

The necessity for diverting the water which falls /rum a fissure 
in the Rock scarp above, endangering the stability of tho Gallery 
near its north-was fc comer, was referred to a year ago. Since then 
a weather boarding/ ~4 ft, by 3, ft. (formed of ?tout iron planks 
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supported by struts jumped into the Rock), has been strongly 
fixed at some height above the Gallery at the point where water 
■ fell on it,* 

W hat remihis of the Gallery m SSgiri ^ now luliy protected 
overhead along its entire stretch. 

If-?m fed* ran. 

The Sinhalese gang was detached for a while to clear ruins at 
11 M*cnikdenn-nuumru * T talkd) near Rinbulatnhft, about seven 

miles from Dambuila In the Maude District. An extensive 
Budclikist oioaasfrery (styled Buffyam VrM ra on an inscribed slab 
discovered on the spot) flourished at this site in the tenth or 
ele venth centttrhsa* Koniaina of a tnassively pi I land vihare. a 
substantial d%aba, and other buildings exist, 

Epigrtiphicul Work. 

No new part of the Epiffraphia Ztylamca has appeared since 
fchu Lssnt3 of Ports II. And ILf. early last year. Responsibility 
for the issue of his Publication has. since 1903. been iraiL^orred 
to authorities in England. who have undertaken to supervise 
Mr. Wickrc mtw nghe*fl work. Sir. Wickremedaghe beta ample 
materials in his liands—some sixty inscriptions and upwards—■ 
for several mere Farts of the Epigraphm Zeyfrmiva. 

The copying of further inscriptions within the Island, both as 
oyen^opiert and *' estampagea, 1 * has been steadily carried on during 
tire pmt year by the Archeological Survey Detriment, AU 
known lit hie records of the Central Province were copied by the 
end of 11108. The stock of inscription il equeraes ** thus collected 
is being gradually j >) hj fcogr a ph ex! d before the jiajK j r copies become 
damaged tir miahiffl. 

Council. 

Under Rule l ft Mi wars. C. M. Fernando and A, BJ. Uunasekara, 
MudoJiyiir, had to retire by seniority, anil Ur- A. J. Chalmers and 
the Hon. Mr. G. M, Fowler„ CJA.€k, by least attendance, but two 
of these gentlemen being eligible for re-election, Messrs C- M. 
Fernando and A. M. GuneuK/karn were re-elected h and the vacancies 
in the Council were filled by the* appointment of Bleasra> d. 
Far ^ kns. H. He. „ am I H. W - Cotlr iogton., B, A -, C-C.H- 

Mr. P. Arunachafain having been elected a Vice-President , Ills 
place in the Council was. tilled by tho appointment of Mr- B- R- 
ijoimarutna, l Sate Moduliyur. 

Thu vacancy cau^d by the death of Dr. W. H, de Silva was 
filled by tbo appointment- of Mr. K. C. Kailasapillai, MudoUy&cv 

The VkddAs, 

The [ ruined Anthropologist, Dr- Religmunn, who* on the represen¬ 
tation of the Council of this Society and the exertions of Sir. John 
Ferguson. Pmu3fflt f and Dr. A. Willey. F-IUS., Vice-President T 

* For tjiv erect km of this subataniml fender, involving eva^preaent 
risk lo lii* ■ d Lining its rtfflftnidbfl, great rod it is due to the SuMibImmi 
village filscksniith who carried through, with pntfacfe MIL 

extremely difficult Mud dangvToua pice* of work. 
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wj*ti w*nt out to Ceylon to make ft filial study of VeddA traditions 
and tiOcialc^y, comply led bis labours tuid left the Island in May 
last. Ymr Council look forward with interest to the publication 
of Dr. SeliginumiV work, a foretaste of wljjcb was given to Members 
in the illustrated lecture, entitled “ Eeoout Work amongst iho 
YmUAh/* delivered at a Special General Meeting on May L l5 Ml 

frfLAXO FuiIEItW AND GvLTUH AFj Otf* IIATUWS AT 
LAKE TaMU'M#14M. 

Your i 'ounriL note with Hutinfactiop tlmt t Ijh- Covwmno&t had 
sn'fj its way to nthko some provision in the estimate for cultural 
t>[ ktiiIiuflh at Lake Tainblegurn and for inland fisheries' 
gntion^ 

Thk * ‘ M AlfA IVANS a . 11 

Your Coiinrir* opinion was sought by the Ceylon Crntnuiient 
aa tothi' desirability 01 reprinting Hie En reply, the 

Co a nvil stated that while it Im must tied mbit? that the tratisEation 
should be reprinted before this is dote-, it i-i also desirable that 
the translation and no ten should bo thoroughly revised, edited, 
and publi^iiil, ami suggi^nxl that scholars in India and ('nylon 
should be consulted it as to how the book could la? improved, in 
re-editing- A list of outh Hrbnltira was called for and supplied- 
It was fNjintid out by yotir Council that the actual work of 
re-editing must neceeBarily bo submitted to pane or muff scholars 
resident in Coylon + whoso knuwtedga of Fall md English qualify 
t\wm for the task^ anti that such editors should obtain tha views 
of the scholars nainwl as to the ways in w hich the book can be 
improved and rendered more useful both to scholar*! and general 
maders- 

The Hon. filr. F. ArunachaJam.. M.A., CX 8., and M* + Simon 
de Silva. Hat i» Mi^Hydr. Chief Translator to Oovcrtimfiiih were 
nominat'd co-editors for Ceylon without remuneration * and 
Prafesaor Rhys Davids was asked to accept the jjost of Editor for 
Euro [Mr. 

The following letter* from Professor REiys Davids to the Ceylon 
Government was sont to your Council which has recommended 
tliat the suggestions contained in it should be adopted :— 

dlic.—I was i nAblinl at the Inlmatbniil L'ongre^ cif Orientalist >- 
held in An pus* Umt in f^pHthagan, and at the International Copras 
"r ReligioiiH held at Oxford in September last, hi tortPflilt with mrtnj 
af tlie Lrt-tul ifig scholiiffl. In Europe and America euneOming the proposal 
t^oktsinod in yunr letter of July 4 lust, 

ft In Scarcely nwwVtry to state that Uv& (at r t of the of 

Ceylon contcrxnplvltmg a now revised tnUislltioii of the Mahuw*nii* 
evoked very great Hatiiffaction, Hie existing one being not only breed 
on an imperfect text, but Wing so difficult tn obtain in Europe, that 
hut few scholars vim poSsewi or have access So a copy of it. 

T!w scholar* consulted by cne wore, without any exception, of 
opinion that tlie best way to obtain a translation of li thoroughly 
satisfactory kind wnuld l>r to entrust tha work to some one scholar of 
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first clati.4 mtical training and wide- y^qu^intArn'e fciKJt-la with Pill 
fiUTatHfhj and with tlio latest method* nf hisl or irftl and phiWuigi-cn] 

^Sudh a hchfilivr H tecling both ih.- r^j^ii^bilUy imd the cnjdit of Ih* 
work, would give to ocrry detail of it the ndvrmtaco ■>* bis long 
trAildng and a£?tttralo kn 5 #kdg?; iixifl Iks would be able Im rimK«> thu 
K,.--l ub» .dauggpfiiii.-'iLifr rnnde by "In- 11 ■ ■ i . .i>■ -i^ -■ l ih*Committe® 

whose: mnsei appear lit tluo cndo^Ui^ to your letter. 

Worn midh n scholar (Htniated with tins work, Uw pocrtU Uno* on 
wllkh the work should bo done would be determined by the Govern* 
nmnt of Ceylon in Tlw tentia of till' iLgreemeiit mad# with tbo tTftnilntor 
It would, 1 |W«£wind, !*■ the duty of the oditops In Gey Ion nrsil 
Etiroix 3 ! to consitlji'r any mgg'.-iiiaii» mud* by mombeirfl of iho psnsniiittw 
and report to tlw> Government generally tho queslion, ^mde^ homily 
on tlm ik itnt whether any of thn-e suggesl ion*. end d M wlueh of thnm. 
should be ineorpornted in ttl? ajiroomenl with the trimslwlor- 

With roiiard ti* the choice °i a translator there i-iui. in iny humble 
opinion, I «e very little doubt, Professor Geiger of Erlmigcn Untvertuty 
ban devoted several vent* to a spucl*! tii'taikd hiudy of til# MalmWaflaa. 
Ho b*H written >141 admirfiMfi volume on till) «ur.v , of ll* mfoniLLLl i'm, 
aiul its relation 1o tin? other hUtork’ul hooka of Cry li>n._ Ho banJuat 
com pleied his now critical odStbu of the ririgimd texl, of which 1 have 
the. honour to forward ft copy to yon oof- Ho ifl a Mrliulikr ol qjnj« 
first elara rank and a rapid worker, and if Iw i?fiuld bo tnduotv! to 
iiudortnkc the work under tsu<-h conditions as tlio GoviTiunent M U-ylon 
nhmild conAukr it advisable to doicrminf, he «$uLd t» fully touted to 
bring the work to completion within a n?&mruibiy short tpan* of Urn* 
uni I in a fmjUiafactory iiianner. 

• • * ■ v * 

For the mtiainder of the translation. that of the enULinufit ton of the 
MftluiwftiiPa added at various liror* lo the original test, U will be “ 
important question for Biosiderat ton whether the test itself should not 
he tevtifid Ware the tmnflbiVtou is undertaken. It fiugbt ho advisable 
to refer this point to Prvfcwwr Geiger for report- , . 

Kfithing sewn* ti> have b«m definitely MtUed a* yet aa to IM datw 
of oil editor. It would Serin most difficult, if not unpmMuhlo, l<> 
formulate «nv scheme by which the editors should become responsible 
for any of tl» details of the work, and it ia probably not intended 11 iftt 
tlwry should, In that case X should be prepared to act without 
rena line tat inn aci Ed I tor fur Eitroj^- 

I am, i£c\, 

X- W. Rinrft Da™#, 
Chairman, Fall T*J*t Sudpty. 

It wiki decided by Ltio Cioveriuiient tbit K t cousidewblii time 
j iiust elaustf lief one fitly dficiaioa can be arrived at with repuvrd 
to the form of the now edition, tliat 100 copies oT the esciting 
tniivdutioii of the “ MaliowBiyNa" be reprinted. 


FtSAUCfiS. 

Annosed to this Kejwrt i» balawto fitiwt tdiowing expenditure 
and rweipto tor 19<W. Attention onust l*n lirawii to tlw unjifirdoii- 
fiblo nuglcet of a Inrgo number of Members iu defying pityment 
of thfiir subscript ions. The arrears of subscription due by 
Members up to the elnao of tin? ]W i.s about lia. 2,400, rttwpe 
will be token to enforce the rule sgsinsL detoultors. 
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PRESIDKN'reHir. 

Tin? Hon* Mr. John Ferguson, C,M,G,, resigned the office of 
President of the Society in NovL L [iiber last owing to his departure 
from Ceylon lor a period that- woj likely to bo protracted. 

The Council th^ire to place on record their sense of indebtedness 
to the Hoit, Mr, Ferguson tor the exceedingly valuable aervieea 
which he has rendered to the Society during the pjist Forty 
years as Member of the Society. Member of the Council. 
Vice-President* and President* The Society is Hpeciefiy indebted 
to him for his valuable contributions to the Journal* for his 
Presidential address**., and for much work and zeal displayed in 
the interest of the Society which has borne fruit in a substantial 
increase both of the Members of the Society and of the Papers 
contributed to it during the years of ilia Presidentship. 

Conclusion 

The Society during the year showed more than .its usual vitality 
—a Fact which the Council have much pleasure in noting. The 
continued et>oporat ion of Members in the work of Hle* Society is 
looked for with confidence. 

I For -Lull -ELii'm st?o pagi^ 280 *} 

lb. The adoption of the Rfipart wiu dulv moved# seconded, 
and carried. 

17+ The Chairman z I notice that it ia ton mi mites to eleven, 
and the twelfth item on the agenda id ik Remark* by the Chair¬ 
man," p In these eh-L-umHtanoea f think the fewer the remark* the 
hotter it will please you and your Chairman, 

I cannot Jut thu occasion jjas* without expressing what I know 
i b the sentiment of all of you—the vary' great debt of gratitude 
which this Society owee to Sir, John Ferguson, who devoted 
himself to the affairs of this Society with the zeal mid enthusiasm 
which characterize all Ids public work ? and I repeat that the 
Society owes him a very great debt of gratitude> an ac know ledg¬ 
ment of w hich wo ought to place upon record to-night before we 
separate, (Apphiimf 1 .} 

I feel sure that you share with me, although (jerhape not 
in quits nn equal degree, my great regret that Mr. Ferguson 
hws censed to be President uf the Society though only f 1 trust, for 
a wiiurt time. I -^y not in quite an equal degree, because upon 
me devolves now the duty of filling, very inadequately, the place 
which he has filled so well in the past. My ohJy satisfaction ia 
that in becoming the President of this Society I am not expected 
iu give a ten-guinea cup periodically for Mambeffl to compote for 
(toughler) , but beyond that somewhat cold comfort I must confess 
that it fill* me with u good deal of dismay to accept the honour 
to have to preside at meeting* of person* so very learned as the 
Members of this Society are, and to have ta do so after the place 
has been so very much better filled by Mr. Ferguson, 1 feel that 
1 have an extreme sense uf grievance against Mr, Ferguson because, 
uot acting in lii* usual way, bo took what 1 rt^gardrd a* uu 
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escessivoly mean advantage of me- I had gone away for a few 
vrc&ka to Indo-Chin*, and, lianily wa-s my buck turned, before 
Mr. Ferpi-sun departed for Europe r and landed me in the poaitioii 
in which I now dud myself r without communicating with me bid 
intention before his departure. However, for this year at any 
rate, I shall have very great pleasure in filling the post that has 
been assigned to ni&* and none of you eu share mom heartily 
than 1 do the hope that Mr. Ferguson will bo buck at the end of 
the year, anti will resume Ids old place $a Fftddcvt of the Society. 

I do not mean to detain you longer chan t can help, but I would 
endorse what Mr. Denham (in seconding the adoption of the 
Annual Report) hm maid as regards PajHirn. 1 think there are 
many Members present, and many Members who am not present, 
to-night who could unquestionably help the Society, and who 
could supply us with very Interesting matter, and I would make 
a personal appeal to them not to hide their light under a bushel, 
but io give Members of the Society the benefit of their knowledg®. 
l would also point out that though wo m by way being a 
learned Society , it is a mistake to think that a leurnttl Society 
must necessarily be a dull Society. a thing is interesting 

it is not the slightest maaonwhy it should tie dealt with as though 
it was heavy as lead* and Members who will supply us with 
PaiTers interesting and suggestive and written in vital vivid 
English, will do a very great service to us. 

Them is one point which. I feel euro , you will abed tears with 
me about K and that is the very small number of Civil Servants 
who appear to mo to belong to the Society. I do not think that 
it is a fair prt^pjrtion, conaideriiig the very largo number of Civil 
Servant* who are resident in Colombo, especially as it seems 
to me that one of the primary duties of a Civil Servant is to know 
the history and traditions of Lhe country whieh it is hh bsoineas 
to serve. I hope that my brother officers in the Service will in 
large numbers join the Society and become active Members of it* 
and that appeal also I should like to make not only to Membsre 
of the Civil Service, bat to everybody in Ceylon who taken an 
interest In the past oa well as the present and the future of this 
very maginficent Colony. (Jpjtfaiiee.l 

18. The Hun. Mr. AnTOAcKiLAJI proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, whose term of office was destined to be 
of the greatest benefit to the Society, He hod explored many 
fields—anthropology, history, religion, So. , — and hja literary 
reputation had spread far beyond the confines of this Colony. 
They looked forward to benefiting from his rich store of know- 
lodger which he was able to present in such an mtwoetmg and 
vivid Form. The example of the Hon. Mr. Clifford and the appeal 
ho had ju*t made ought to be an inducement and a irtimulous to 
the Civil Servants of the Island os well as to all others to join 
the Society in grater numbers and to help it with learned and 
interesting contribution.!;- 

19 - Mt FaKUDK^BERU seconded* 

The Sleeting then terminated- 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Colombo Mmeum f May 14, 1909* 


Present : 

The Hon. Mr. Hugh Clifford* C,M,G. f Presiduiif* in the Chair. 


rhe Hem, Mr. F, Anmdchalam. M.A., C.&S,. Vice-President. 


Mr. Th 0 + Anthonisi, Govern* 
ment Archivist 

Dr. H. F. Bawa T F.ftXLH. 

Mr, CL D. Carols. 

Mr* J* A* Daniel, It A. 

Mr. P. di? Abrew, 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A. r C,£\H 

Mr. W. A. de Silva p J.P, 

Mr, It I> vnniirarfttna» Protlar 
S.C. 

Van. F. H. tie Winton. 

Mr. R t H* Ferguson, B-A. 

Mr* A. H. Gomes* F,R.l 
(London). 

Mr. A, M. GunAM^keftt* Muda 
liyAr. 

Mr, T. Ciunai?ardaua p Muda 
liyair* 

Mr. J. Harw&rd. M+A. 


M r.T.G May awm-dene, A.M. I. M. E, 
Mr, M. A, C. .MoEmincd, 

Mr- D. Montagu, A.MLLCLE* 

Mr> <\ XaiiiAriivavam, J.P. 

Dr. A. Nell, M-R.CL8- 
"Sir. P. E, Fieri** M.A., C.C*S* 

Mr. J B- M. Ridout- 

Mr. P. Itdunmriltinn F K.(’ r , 

c.m.g. 

Mr. A, E* Roberta* Praetor. 

Dr. E. Roberta, F E PS.. 
M.R.C.S* 

, Mr. R, Sagar&jnstiigam. 

Mr, W* A. Haumm^ingha, 

Dr, D. Schokmnn, F.R.C.S, 

Air. A. W. Seymour, C.C.S* 

Mr- 0- W. St urges*, M.R.C.V.B, 
S, ^Limnngulii Tcrunn&ns£. 

, Honorary Secretary. 


Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Visitors ; Xhirty-Fvi^ Judith and Hixty-iwn gentlemen. 


FrainM, 

1. The Chairman *aid they would dispense with the usual 
formality of reading tine Mimrtm* ah they had there to 

listen to a lecture by Dr. Ananda CoomlrnswiiDy. No words were 
required from hIm in introduep t he lert urcr to t hem. They nl I knew 
vrh at a dht iitgira li ed career his fat he r had. Dr. CWm Amitw 4my T s 
own irionntnentai work ora + * Medieval Sinhalese Art ," which no 
man with intelligence could read without great pleasure, was 
well known in most of I hem. Without detaining them longer 
he would tali upon J>r. C'nomAnLswamv^ They were glad at ihe 
happy opportunity which enabled them to welcome him at that 
Meeting R and were grateful to him for having come. 

V 
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; [jf, CoovA baswAm v thru prowiticti with hix Iwtun-, the 
rooiii being darkened. 

The (but few Mid** thrown on the *-r«n represented sculpture 
in the days of Aabka. Incidentally, the lectnrtr said tire Indian 
idm of art was contained in the Sanskrit word rmta, which 
covered the whole gamut of human passion. There were nine 
r ubric, and the ninth r o**t was the consummation or contradic¬ 
tion of the others —dispaeaion* Therefore, one true fcert of 
Indian aft was whether it npaenlcd passion, Indian art was 
always religious art, and even secular art was dominated by 
religion. The truest interpretation of art was when the aUsoluU' 
niiKiU —concentration of pa^ion-wo* expressed- The slides 
thrown on the screen ili nut rated this idea very dearly. The pre 
occupation of the Western mind with Creek and Italian art made 
it dilticnlt to understand and appreciate (lothie, Egyptian, sun 
Indian art. Indian an was related to yogi i,«.. it was dominated 
hv conception of the Buddha, The artist himself was religious 
uild his eonceptiotia were formed while in a State of spiritual 
ecstasy. It WHS said that such spiritual vision present*! the 
picture before the artist more clearly than if he saw with Ins 
ulivsical vision A third way in which Indian art was related to 
W was hv the purpose of Indian art- There were one or two 
details in [he physical form peculiar to Indian art : lung wm», 
narrow waists, and extreme severity of outline. 

Dt, Cooin&rtwwimy showed a series of picture* running through 
a fn if centurii browiat , and flpecimcisaof Si fw'uipt nrv - nr 

irfvrtnl to the valuable d»0OT*™ of the Arch^obgiml Uim- 
piTnai nn.-prr t and tbucJoso connection but wen >[»bflyina and Indian 
art - Among the bronw shown mw one of fma in the attitude of 
giving instructions, probably to Srrtn. The -form divine was 
Lually in the shape of a woman, which indicated the true feehng* 
with which wouienkind wan regarded in those early days. 

The lecturer had so far confined his remarks to Indian art in the 
South. He now went on to Indian art in the North of India, and 
e shibited some magnificent specimens of sculpt urc. Having spoken 
of sculpture he i>assed to painting, and showed several beam it ui 
sperimens—typical of the true idealistic school. Die charming 
freedom and‘graceful mat mint nf life in that age in |*dftce and 
hovel were cleverly depicted in the specimens shown. 

Prom India Dr' Coouiaraawamy crossed to Java, which was 
started with a Buddhist civilisation, and'consequently its art 
was of the moat beautiful, Several slide* showed Ruddha going 
to Java on a lotim Rower, and ft number of deities. One of the 
picture-* of the Bnddhft brought oat strikingly the beauty and 
Serenity of the figure. There were not only the remains of Buddhist 
art in Java, but Hindu art m well. 

The lecturer then took his hearers back to Northern India and 
showed several specimens of Nepalese Mahayfaia Buddhist art. 

Having reviewed the history of Indian art up to the l-tli 
century in the North and the Iftih century in the South, the 
lecturer touched on the degeneracy of Indian art in ihe Ifhh 
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century, showing two hgimw in i I hint nit ion. He next referred 
tLi it *tchoo( ot miniature water colour painters hi the days of tin* 
Moghuls* abkI exhibited sons? pictures of their work in which there 
mb much tenderness und refinement. He finally alluded to tin- 
work of Mr. Tagore„ fcfm well-known Bengalee painter and his two 
pupils and showed some of theEr work. 

3, The President invited remarks from rnwtibew pm§ent* 

L Mr. Fieris said that- the silence that followed the end of 
the lecture way the most worthy tribute to l>r. Coomdroowfimy . 
h wad an acknowledgment that all were prepared to join in. 
There was no one in that hall competent to osprey an opinion 
on the subject. They could only sit at the feet- of the master and 
go home and realize how ignorant they were of their own country. 
I>r. t7«omara*wAmy had pointed out to t hftm whal they were 
turning their baoks on what was in front of them- He was 
going io a larger sphere. They regretted it, but they could not 
grudge India having Dr, CooTnuraaw&my. 

si. Mr. A- H. Hoberts and Kt!ruiYAUOPA St'MANuATJL Ti.ltl n- 
NAK61: also oRtirwf some remarks. 

0. The President said they would la- wanting in their duly 
if they forget to thank Dr + Coomartmwdmy I wart fly for having 
wme there and favourEsl them with his lecture. As Mr. Ficris 
had said, there was no one there competent to criticise the lecture 
effectively* Ail they could do was to take inspiration from it* 
He moved a cordial vote of thunks to the lecturer. 

7. The Hon. Sir. F. ArcnAciialam proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the President, which concluded the proceedings of the 
Meeting. 


appendix. 

Dr. CogmAraswAmy on I no r an Art,* 

The learned author of the standard work on 1 ‘ Mediaeval Sinltalese 
Art M dealt altogether admirably with the historical Hide of Indian 
Art from tlua earliest known periods of wiiieh there arc- any 
survival t.- Ho showed In considerable detail the influence of th* 
various vicissi t uris-s attending the great nm that have inhabited 
Hindustan. Further, there, was a vast deal that was well reasoned 
in hia theory* which pervaded the whole Lecture, that it was 
practically impossible for Westerner* properly to appreciate the 
merits of the suetoKKi vo schools of srt that have prevailed through 
the ooursr of fudian history. Their conception of religion, in 
which lid inspiration of art in any country, had l^n different 
from that sf the West from time immemorial; and in so far as tl*e 
inner meaning of a fl is enneerni'd, it is undeniable t hat Europeans 
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can never qfiite flute thwnselve* behind the mi.ids of the Indian 
artistta, however artistic and religious themselves, in the wav that 
Indian* can, with centuries of tradition behind them and « large 
heritage of Oriental religion* training and outlook. 1 >r. t ootiwiu- 
swiimv (who boasts a fair proportion of Eastern blood in Ins wins), 
was specially fitted, from his study of Western as well a* Eastern 
\rt to unfold the beauties and significance of the varum* fieUv- 
tioiiK of work which he was able to throw upon the screen- His 
hearers, however, must have disagreed with him as to the beauty 
and grace of many of the figures which he praised for those spec ial 
qualities, their anatomical and other features being often decidedly 
out of coercet drawing, while some esaimtial f eaiums were elmuiiated 
altogether. T!i« idea boh ind this—o f conceit rat mg the attention 
un ijromi mint' thoughts or emotions conveyed by the figures is 
aU very well a* an idiosvnrrasj- of race; but, criticising it as a 
human' being and not as a Westerner opposed to the Oriental, wo 
cannot agree with Hr. CmmiiraawAmy that in such drawings or 
Rculptam the true conception of art is fulfilled. Art must nrst nl 
&\\ n« present Irur thin# : but it miint represent it in a WJl >_ 
%h*l cornea conviction to the untrained a* well as the trained 
Artintio eye, the spectator being oWipdM to aay a' onev lhat 
thiii 2 is " right." In liia dfsafing. thereforer with the executive 
miction of Indian artiaU, wo think llml the* learned lecturer 
fajhd to take due scruimt nf universal canuns wliich remain 
unaffected by any *ge* rac*, or dime* 

A Buddhkt prieat of high learning urgnecl with the lecturer on 
hia handling of the Buddhist religion, warmly differing feom bun 
on the theory iha* Yogintn end Buddhbmi were one and the same, 
Wd look forward with interest to the results of Dr. Coomaro- 
swdmy h further study of Buddhist Art in Java and India- 


Oh CoflaUsAftwiMY os His Lectuile, Ac. 

May 15* 1909. 

Oi£i^ft Sir, —With regard to tfie remarks in your leader I need 
Kay very little. The controls, between your view* and tfame which 
are held by the few European artiste who are acquainted with the 
real achievetneuto of Indian art is tod cod remarkable, I hftvo 
no wish lo start a controversy on the merits of Indian art, 
wMeh m*v be left to npeak for ilst-U lo those who have any real 
knowledge of it: but 1 may quote for your information a recent 
prenounoement by one *EngU&h Artist, lately for in any yeans 
principal of the Calcutta School of Art: — 

To liiin the study of Indian sculpture and pain ting had been 
an opening into a new world of artistie thu Light, full of the mmt 
wonderful chantu Indian sculpture haul reached to greater 
imaginative heights than any other in the world/' 

There aru many works on Indian Arohjcology* May I reeum- 
ipencl to your readers what is practically the only one on Indian 
Art* vie-* Mr. HavrlVa M Indian Sculptor* and Painting; 1 published 
fast year by Mr. Murray.—Yours, Ae.* 

A- lv- CoDMAAiAWiwr. 
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Dr, Lhtuw,* 

In reference to Dr. (tem&wm&nxf* Letter < Iso where wo 
certainly regret the deftewheie* in the report of his lwum^, hot 
when hd suitable provhiibn is ntade lor the press and rei>orter.-' 
sent to do their duty by the public- are in difficulties, it U hardly 
10 to «|rtct«!ti.iHpccially when they are taking not m in the dark, 
that an accurate report can be tibfftiufld. 'b to the different 
between our views and those held by the loQtmr and the few 
European artist* lie refers to, mar correspondent doeft not touch 
upan the point of de/eotio- which was most noticeable 

ill Blind I of the art that he praised on Friday evening. We have, 
therefore, nothing further to argue on this point. It docs not Hush 
with the opinion he quotes tliat Indian art provide a n&* world 
of artistic thought. However artistic it m*y be, we contend that 
defective execution is probably mare prominent in Indian drawing 
than in the art of anv other country. Th m were a certain 
number of dales shewn, depicting art to be found in Ceylon: these 
were not among those Least praised by tlio lecturer- In i-oniriwL 
however to Ilia view we niav quote from Mr Reginald Huv.-r s 
recent book hL LiiOldCeyl'ut; which p however flowerly m language 
and imaginative in treatment, rartfludy shown a close study of 
auei^nt artistic work in the temple* of Ajiurddhapura and else¬ 
where. This is what he says - 

" In Ceylon of to-day the pious need fear no distraction. nu 
seduction. hv beauty; he may to very son that any emotion lie 
may feel in even the oldest shrines i s torn only of his own «nih 
of iiis orm Qiiflsswtocif unadulterated Heal ; for to squalor and dirt, 
the Sinhalese temples, odd a sense of the Ugly that H aluuMt 
miraculous* hi glaring, gaudy colour* you will see ^wwtoru 
the most hidenns picture—crude illustration of tto birth stun** 
oi our Lord, or the daughters of Mara d*d in sailor hats and the 
fashion* of l8fM. nv-st unsoductive4y tempting the followers of tin 1 
Buddha, whose n-sLstaneo m such circumstanees, is mitten u> ■>*- 
wondered a! nor counted to their credit. Then m the central 
shrine. there will bo innumerable t*«drintt*ra *nd horrors 01 
tinsel big gilt statues jostling with marble on**, unrealities 
ahai tis, ugliness v and huddle. __ 

Intjiax AnT-t Mftj 19-. 

Dear Sm* IsAsml oh a* E my* If used two Ceylon pictures in 
mv leoturo, to illustrate the great degenoration of Indian Art m 
modern tinn's, L do not- seo the [joint of your quatataoii against nw 
iif \|r Pamir s just dofiunriatiDii of modem temple dtvomtnm in 
Ceylon, I ant afraid that l cannot ugiw with you in regarding 
Hie ti-.-ii of aiuthmih-aJ ,u-miravy jis ua iHuniinating one to to appli+yl 
to works of an. \ far mom universal and real standard is that ot 
Leonardo da Vinci's which L quoted s — ■ 

*+ That execution is best which best expresses the passion that 
animates the figure. 1 _ 


*CtpbnOb*cr**r, May 17. 1S0U. fUt^n Oh*fmr. May Ifv I'M* 
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Tlis much LMnimftnflf (because easier) of arL'Iueologioal and 
anatomical accuracy indicate a confusion of the aims of art with 
thorn of science : and would rule nut not a little of the finest 
European art, including many ** Old Masters/" At the saute time 
I do not agree with you in thinking that Indian artists of the heal 
period failed to attain to an exceedingly hisrit level of technical 
efficiency.. In conclusion, I must U|)ologise for again intruding 
u pan your valuable s pace. - Yours F Jtr„ 

A. K. CoomAmswAmy. 

[We regret we were under a wrong inipmaiott a* to fclic reason 
why HpocbnenA of Art in Geykm were shown. We should not 
insist on anatomical accuracy in drawings as essential P wore the 
da Vinci standard in a great degree realis'd by any picture i 
hut when the anatomical inaccuracy to Indian art £s so great as to 
Achieve a positive d L« to rat ion, the distraction is teo great and tha 
art mil* to be great, or, in our view, true art at alL — En., C. QJ 


INIIIAN A*iU EUBOFBAN Art.* 

Di:ar £>m, — Dr. CdokAjiaswAot riding this theory of the 
beautiful in Oriental sculpture and luting to death. You did 
well to point out the defects of much in Indian lines, ft is bo 
easy to work nni'self up into a frenzy about 11 Indian Art " —its 
** artistic thought™ and iJ wonderful charm ,+ — if you make up 
your mind to ignore “anatomical inaccuracy ” and other defioien- 
desL Some of the Northern Indian figure sculpture — tfcmdti&ra to 
wit^- where Hu? Grt^k influence Ls ho marked is splendid. On the 
other hand to my mind the ordinary ruck is miserable * save 
occasionally for a quaint and not imp leasing grotcsquem*v 
No doubt Dr. Cooinaraswnmy will explain this away by 
” degeneracy,” *c, ; and tho poorness of most GVyfan work at 
least demands ■sumo such excuse team him. It IH the fashion 
for ^ Orientals'" to waive ns poor “Westerners’' loftily away with 
the pitying remark that we cannot possibly from our upbringing 
enter into the 11 soul” of tho Kast t Surely it cute both ways. Deer 
notions of /run art may never a trike those Indian dreamers and 
faddists. Br. Coomaraavamy (*" Indian Craftsman,” p. T3> 
writes i — “ Beauty, rhythm, proportion, idea, have an absolute 
existence on an ideal piano, tewerv all wh&stek may find'' Would 
that it w^-ro ao \ ? “ The reality of things exinta m the mind- 

not in the detail of their appearance to the eye.” To the 4 * man 
in the street 11 it does not matter a straw what may have been to 
the artist's mind, if he Ima net reflected it in hia work^ 

It may interest Dr. Coom&raawamy to learn iliat the Clarendon 
Fresa Directors have commi^ioned that msater in Northern 
Indian antiquities, Mr. Vincent A. Smith, I C-S., to write a 
standard work on £ * Indian and Ceylon Art.” — I am. &c. t 

WebteenF.H- 


tVgW Gfcjciw* 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 


Colombo Hwstvm, Jvtt/ 14, liHiih 


Prttw-'ii I: 

Tlie Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford. K.C.M.O., PpwhU.'IH. m the t Loir, 
Th e Hon,. Mr. J. P. Lewi*. M.A.. C.C.S.. Vfcje-Prwidont. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Ank^chalsm, M.A., C.C.S., \ ice-Pifwidunt. 


Mr. K. Up Anthoniaa, Govflim- 
manb Archvvisk 
Mr> H* B. Denham. B.A. T €-C.^. 
Mr. C. Driebtwgr B.A., F*H.A.S. 
Sir. Simon de Silva, Qato 
Mmlaliyar 


Sir. A- M. GuoasAkefa, Mud*’ 
liyif. 

Mt/d. B. J&yatilak&t B-A. 

Mr, R. 0- KaiSAriipillait Mutld 

liyiir. 


Mr* J. Harwitrd. BLA-* Honorary Secretary- 
Sir, G, A t Jow>pli, Honorary t^Jretary and Tteaaurur* 


f J. iStili* 
i E. B. lJoiiham. 
k L* A- Mendia 
{ ti- A- Joseph. 


1. Head anti continued Minute of tet Council Meeting held 
do February 25, 1909. 

■ L 0ll the table the following list of Members elected by 

Circular: — 

A* W. Seymour* C.OS, = ibcomi- 
mended by 

Ck A. F- Sunaratiid 

mended by * t 

Dr. D. Schokman. K.R.C-S.E. : * C. M. Fernando, 
rfoominendeti by < ■); J"-*? 1 **. 

C. E, tie Vos, Barrister-fit-1-* 1 *' t J R. C. Atitbonw*. 

recommended by * * M. do is.. 

T. Reid. H.A., C.C-S.. Woodhouhi.. 

mended by , 

7. H. Chambers R.A., C.C.S. : I L. S. W noli, 
rfcomnieiidetl by * 

T. A. Hotbon, M.A., C.C.S.: «- i ^8^1- 
commended by f - u ’ u ' W Kltl 

H* S, Carrmrao : rtMMnimmw n H, sturdy. 

\ 1 J , Still. 

- - - ” ‘ ^ ** a ; (J. [forward. 


W, T + SouUton., B.A. P C-CJ 3 . 
ri i 1 *' wnm *mS«S by 


£ R. Tk Sil. i Jbnm. 
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T. E, Karuiiiitilaka rocom- i W. P. IvdniLSHiglia. 

mended by IG.A. Joseph. 

Mr. C> T. D. V[gom T C.C.S. ■ t H. C, P, BelL 

recommended by { G. A. Joseph- 

J* D. Brown, B,A, p C.CA=r P, E. Fieri*. 

recommended by J Q L A, Joseph* 

(!r. F* Plant, B.A. t dC.S. : ( P. R Fieria* 
recommended by ( J. Conroy. 

B. Hors burgh* M.A., C.C-S. M H. C ¥ P, BeU. 
recommended by ( G + A. Joseph. 


3. 


Keeolv ed that the fo llo w tug gentlemen be elected Mem Lhts: - 

T* A. Gray, B.A., C.C.g.: ^ H* CL P. Bell. 

recommended by t G. A, Joseph. 

Dr. V. Goonaratne, Lj[ r Jc S. : * P. E. PiersH* 
recommended by ). G. A, Joseph. 

S. Obeyi^kt^x BarrisU f-ti!- „ P. E. Fieri* 

Law 2 recommended by i G. A, Joseph. 

G* A. CeJpiu i recommended by * p' 


F. J&yutdckc, 
recommended 


Proctor, S-C s f 
by ] 


R. A. P. Siri war- 
da na. 

G. A+ Joseph* 


t- Laid on the table Circubr No. 4f» of February ^ lEWtH, with 
tin opinions of Messrs. .L Harvard and R. G, Anthonie/ on a 
Paper Entitled if Not** on Delft/" by the Hon. Mr. J. P. LewtH, 
C.C.B. 

Resolved,—That the Paper be ac^pttxl for reading ar a 
Mating and piiblialnsd in the Journal. 

G. Laid on the table Circular No. 87 of March 1, 1000, contain- 
ioc the opinion* of Mcusth. R. CL Anthnmsz and rtimon di* Silva, 
ModalLyAr, on manuscript entitled ' s Andrew 4 * Journal of a Tout to 
Cunclia in the Year 1706/* with Notes and Introduction by the 
Hon. Mr. -1. P. Lewis, C\CUB. ¥ and a copy pf il letter from Mr- l>. 
Forguson to the Ci'iflofi Observer fufcimating that " Andrew’* 
Journal 1 the Tour to Can din in 1705 " is among the moot’d* 01 
tlip T r idin Office, 

Resolved,— - That the Journal and Notes bo accepted by the 
Society, but not published until tt copy of the earlier Jourimi of 
179J be obtained from the India Office. 

G. Lijd on thy table Mr* A, E. Buulijri^' Paper entitled u The 
Dutch Ln-t India Company mid the Peace of Anm ns/ with n prAcia 
of page* 7 f 8, 9, and 10 uf the Paper* 

Resolved,—-That the Paper be not accepted for pub Lieut ton. 
but that Mr. BuEiltjcn* he thanked for offering it to tha Society. 

7- Read Sutter* from the Hen, the Colonial Secretary to 
t‘ s rej'« :-.-?or T, W* Rh y* Davids dated March 16 and May 21, 1900* 
regarding the publication of a torised tmnahition. of the MoAtf- 
tfojjwf. 
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8. Laid on the fable papas connect**! with a proposed ^ Glos¬ 
sary of Words poouJiar to Kandyan Sinhaleses' by Air, F, B. 
Fohftth + referred to the iety by tho Hon. the Coboial Secretary. 

Ki’solvedr That the papers be referred to MudahyAr Simon de 
Silva, and lie be* asked fu report if tin 1 glossary of worth L* of any 
value, 

0. Laid on the table a letter from Dr. A, Kell suggesting 
time limit for speaker* at Meeting*. 

Hrenlvcd.— 1 That the following Rule be parsed and notified at 
the next General Meeting ;— 

1 * No speaker taking part in n dapi^inii shall bo allowed to sjM-ak 
more than five m mutes. unless specially permitted to do so by the 
Chairman* 11 

I Qv Laid on the table and passed a proposed Circular drafted by 
Mr* H- C. P. Bell, Honorary Secretary. regarding information for 
those desirous of joining ihe Society. 

1L. Laid On the table a letter from the University of Illinois 
Library. U,S-A. P requesting exchange of Publications, 

It wiu resolved that in view of the largo number of Institutions 
already ou the exchange list,, the Council regrets that it is unable 
to comply with the request. 

12. Considered the passing of a vote of condolence on the 
death Of Air. C. M, Fernando. 

Rcoolvod F — That thu Council of the Ceylon Branch of tlm Royal 
Asiatic Society wishes to record its sympathy and condotenee 
with the family of the Itfcto Air. C*. AI. 1 ? eriifiFsdo. M,A,. LL H AL , 
and to express its of the loss which it Ims sufrtaiiiod by his 

death j ui the fallowing Minxito : 

« By the death of Air. C. M, Fernand^, M.A.. LL.M.* Senior 
Crown Cmuiscl, Ceylon, tide Society ha* lost one tif Its most valued 
members. He joined the Society in l*S9. and \vm a member of 
theCi.msi. il. from ISiHLun*! ai hi* death the Lor member- He 
wjia a re^idar attendant at Meeting* 5 and to the part, wliirli he 
t W ]k in its discussions mid to his cootributinm. the Ptoveodhigs of 
Mooting* and the Journals of tiiis Scjniety owe much of their 
interest and value- 11 

“Ttothe Journal* of this Society Air* fA TILSridn emitrihuh-d tho 
following tepem:—(1) The Music of Ceylon {Mo. 4m_ 1SEH) ; 
[2} Tho Inauguration of the King in Ancient Ceylon (No. 47* Lh 06|; 
(3) A Note on [he Paleography of Ceylon (No. ftfi, IW+) : 14) 'IV* 
Old SupJidi-^^ Swntfdy (No. 56, 1005-). + 

S J, ftcaoived* -That the vacancy on the Council caiwod by 
thn death of Mr. C. Ai, Fernando be iille*! by tho flppotfrfawmt of 
the Holt Air. H- L, Ofiwfurd, 0. ALG- 

L4. Oonmdered the date and for next General Meeting. 

Resolved.— Thai a Meeting be held on either August :l, 4. 10. 
17 f or 18 P 1909, and that tho busmen be left in tho hand* of ihe 
President and the S«firelarioa. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Mamum, August 18 , 1909, 


Pro fit: 

Hi* E^wllpnoy the Hurt Sir Hugh Clifford, K.L’.M.G, , Pre-side nl t 
in the Chair- 

Th« Hon. Sir J + T. Hutchinson, Kt. T M.A. P Vice-PafcrtWL 


TI*b Han. .Mr. P. AnmAcJiftlftiii, M.A., G.D.S., Vta-Phwidunt. 


Mr. E- £>- l>fLftiauaiko T BA, 
Harrmtvr-nHjiw. 

Mr, E. H. iJvnhanip B,A,.0,<".S. 
Mr. rLPuvaptirurafua, Prc*tor + 
Supremo CottTk 
Sir. C. A. GaJpm. 

Sir. A. H, Gonies- 
Mr. L. GuonaivhLrdu.EiU + Mllilrt- 
liydr. 

Lady Hnf oIiuinoei. 

Mr. A. Lewi*. 

Mr. F* L*wia, F.L.3. 


Sir. A, E. Murrell. 

Mr, C. XHiiuuiivdvAm, J+P. 

Dr, A. Nell* M-R-C.S. 

Mr. A. £, Robert*, Ptoctorv 
Sir. R. SApr&jarangttn. 

Dr, V. R. Saravaimmuttn, M.D* 
|Jr, D. ScrhokmAiip F.H.C-S, 

Mr. J. M. Sumavirstna 
Mr. A. W. Seymour> C.C.S. 

S, Smmin^tds TprurmicLrrL'. 

Mr. F. ' A. Ti^ftvrrasinglxe, 

Advocate, 


Mr_ G. A- Joeaphp Honorary Secretary and Ttaasuft-'t* 
Vkitors : Mm ladies and ten genUemn, 


HHAMfiMr, 

t v Read and confirmed Mimiks of Gonrrei Mating held csai 
February ga and Slay 14 t lftOfl. 

2. Honorary Secretary announced the nam^ ot Members 
el+M.:tod since the General Meeting held on February 20, LUtHL 

3, The Chairman : It now becomes my duty, E^ndiea and 

Gentlemen. ta propose for your adoptimi a Rule suggested ai. the 
] ffcri-E of the CounciL* It rum si follow: —* No speaker 

inking part in a dwseuwonon a Paper read at a Meeting may apeak 
for more than tiv» minutes, uni™ u*p*®MJy permitted to do ao by 


* The nwiMPflity for such a Rule had bwn forced upon the Uhuacit 
by the unroiurionabla louctli of ^hwIwb by titiftlin Hmboflf at pa*t 
General tin ^. — Ed Sre 
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the Chairman.* 1 It i* propoMd that in lutvm iho Ctiaiimen 
Ffhould be armed with an hour glass which will not mark hours but 
minutes l that he should have two of them: and that he- should 
>uirt a lull one when a Member begin* to n^ak in discus-ing any 
Paper that bus been read t and that, if be consider it advisable .he 
should. when the five minute* have elapsed* Call the attention 
of i he speaker to the factr 11, on the other band, the speaker b 
enthralling his audience* it will be the duty of the f hairmsn., lei the 
interests of that audience, to allow him to speak for one. two, or 
threo eonsecu live five minute* without disturbing him, 1 be pro- 
poaa) was brought forward by, 1 think. Dr. NoU* who, no doubt* 
will presentlyspeak in seconding the motion + and w ho will give you 
hia upiElion on the subject. It seeing to me that* provided t bat ihe 
discretionary power to prolong the period of five minutes is vested 
in a Chairman with a reasonable amount of wisdom and discretion, 
it should make fur the convenient* of all concerned, Then- are 
very few r Piper* in which it is nut possftrie lo raise the low pomi* 
you want answered by the lecturer in a ap emh of five minute's. 

4 Dr. NeiMLsaid that it gave him very great pleasure to *e<. . 

the pf™«aL Ho thought they would tind that most of t be Toper* 
prepared war* by men who had studied tbo subject pretty closely, 
ond no subsequent speaker bad anything more to do than tnippln- 
iiii■ i lT a fact, correct mi inaccuracy* or dispute boito* nicurjr argu¬ 
ment in tlie Paper- All this could easily lie dune in five nmml- 
De did not propose on that occasion to take more than a minute in 

seconding the proposal. 

Tlic new ndc was then uusnhuoiisly adopted. 

R r Tbo Honorary Sueretary read tbe Uewiltitinn passed at u 
Meeting of the Conned of the Society on July 14, regarding the 
death of Mr. C. M, Fernando s — 

* L That the Council of the Ceylon Bmwh of tbo Uoyal Asiatic 
Society wishes to express its. sympathy and rondolence with the 
family of tin* kato Mr, C. M- Fernando* M.A., [,L 3.P, anti to 
express its sense of the loss which It has sustained by hi* death, 
and records tbt following i — . 

“ By the death of Sir* C, SL Fernanda M A-* LL*M- + Seruor 
Crown Counsel* Ceylon, this Society has lost one of its must valued 
members. He joined the Society in lk®9* and was a mender -if 
the Council from IBM. and at Ins death was the senior Membe r. 
He was a regular attendant at Meetings : and to the part winch 
he took in its dhseuseions ami to his contribationn, thi Proceedings 
of Meeting* and the Journals of this Society owe much of their 
interest and value. 

»*y 0 (.Ee Joitrufll 1 * of tills Sorely Mr- Fcramdo contributed the 
following FapefS !— 

*■(1) The Music uf Ceylon—No. 4&* 1S04. 

** (2) The Inauguration of the King in Andent Ceylon— 
No* 47, ISM* 

■* J3) A Note on tile Palaeography of Ceylon No. oo, S&"4. 
«Two Old Sinhalese Swords — No. .16. 
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Tike Chair^san said that h p felt sun'' they would approve- the 
action of the Council in Laving recorded the vote of condulen.ee for 
»m* of the Sooiety’s meet dbAmpisbid and most n^trrj speaker*. 

The H^iiolulicm was ronfimi^d in silence, ail rifiihg L 

h- The Chairman : Mr- A runaohalani s* well known to you 
all. and is a far older Member of this Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society titan myself, and I cannot fool that he minin’* any 
introduction at my hands. If is love of study is well known to all 
of us. and lie has always been ready to place the fruit of that study 
at the disposal of this Society. Some of irn liavo already hLvn thu 
Paper he us about to read* and I think that til l of you will agree 
when you have heard it that it is of an extremely interesting 
description, 

7- Thi? author read the following Paper, mterapererng it with 
philosophical discourse* he had translated* and adding numerous 
and leane d explanatory comment**' — 
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JNANA VASISHTAM; OR THE DIALOGUES OF 
VAS1SHTA ON WISDOM. 


By* tin 1 Horn Mr. P. Arunachalam, SI A., Cuib., C.C.S., 
Fite'i'fd'iilflifi It. .1- S. (C. A|- 


I. — I ntro ductios. 

Tiik Juana Vdsixhtnm. is a Tamil poem uf authority in 
that collection of the spiritual traditions of Ancient India 
known as the Vedanta, and consists of a series of discourses 
to have been delivered by tiio sage Vanish to Hama, 
tlto hero of the Jtdmdyana, the Iliad of India. Seized in early 
youth with an aversion to worldly life, he longed to abandon 
his royal state and to retire as a hermit into the forest. By 
these discourses the sago persuaded luin that, even amidst thu 
pomp and temptations of royalty, it was possible to attain to 
the highest spiritual state. He showed the way to the goal, 
which the prince in due time reached. From the name of the 
sage (Vasishfa) and from the fact that Jndnam,' or the spiri¬ 
tual science known of old as Wisdom, is the subject of the 
discourses, the work has boon called Juana Vdsivhtam- 

Tho original discourses were in Sanskrit, and are said to 
ha ve been reported by Valmiki, the author of the ftdnidi/ana, 
for the bene lit of his pupil Rharadv&ja in 100,000 stanzas, 
of which 36,000 are extant under the name of thu logo 
Y&tkkt* AfoAd Ramutjana, They were reduced to <5,000 by 
Ahhinandaaa, generally known as the Kashmir Pandit, whose 
abridgment passes under the name of Laghu little) 1 ogu 
FdtUUit 


i Another form of »«<1 hHHedtdge, tho root being }nr*. <tno. 

to know . , 
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The Tamil work consists of IS chapter* of 2*055 quatrains* 
and was composed by Alavantar MAdavappaftar of ViraL a 
village near Yoiubattur in the Madura district of the Madras 
Presidency - I haw not been able to ascertain his date. He 
probably lived about three hundred years ago. He is fra id to 
have belonged to a family distinguished in literature during 
many centuries and srill holding lands and titles conferred 
on them by the F&ndayan kings in reward of their merit. 
A valuable commentary was made on the poem 1 about eightv 
yeans ago by Arundel min Svami of Piraisaj near Ncgaputiuti, 
who lived in Madras many years and had a great reputation 
as a teacher of philosophy* The Tamil author and commen¬ 
tator are regarded im no more translators or commentators, 
but rather as men of spiritual insight confirming by their 
testimony the truth of the experiences related by Vasishta. 

Vtddttfv means the end of the Vedas, the mast sacred books 
id the Hindus and was so called because it taught the 
ultimate aim and scope of the Vedas. ft w as in short the Goal 
>>f the Law. The Vedanta, ns Oriental scholars have pointed 
out r is the basis of the popular creed of the Hindus of the present 
day. Of the Vedanta Professor Mm Muller, lecturing in 
March* 1$94 t at the Royal Institution, London, &aid ; ** A 
philosopher m thoroughly acquainted with all the historical 
Hjatoms of philosophy as Schopenhauer, and certainly not a 
man given to deal in extravagant praise of any philosophy 
but hht own, delivered his opinion of the Vedanta philosophy 
as contained in the Upani^iiads in the following words 1k fn 
the whole world there is no study ho beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upunislmds. It has been the solace of my life* 
it wdll Ik? the solace of my death/ If (odd* Professor 31ox 
Muller} these words of Schopenhauer's- required any endorse- 
nient, I should willingly give it as the result of my own 
experience during a long life devoted to the study of many 
religions*. If philosophy is meant to be a preparation for a 
happy death or euthanasia, J know of no better preparation 
for it than the Vedanta philosophy,” 

I he first edition of the T'simil poem and commentary «pj)ejif* 
Have ifDt'n printed in 111*3, having previously 4 listed in SIS, palm 
wid ia vrrj rare. Tim two jnjit edition* wen? of and IflSL 
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This philosophy was lit an parly period systematized in 
wrtain sutras or aphorisms' attributed to Badariiyaim alii m 
V vdsa, which have been co piously interpreted and expounded. 
The best known exposition- is that of Sri San karoo hArya 
Sviimi. the Hindu philosopher, who lived about- the sixth 
century of the Christian era. His writings and apostolic zeal 
wens mainly responnible for the downfall of Buddhism in India. 
He founded the abbey of SringeH (in Mysore), the abbot of 
which is still the spiritual bead of many millions of Hindus. 
Sankardchiry*'* views are often erroneously identified, 
especially hy European scholars, with the Vedanta, as if then* 
were no other authoritative view. An earlier commentator 
was Sri Nilakan(iui Svimi. who is of great repute and authority 
among the Saivae, or those who womhip God under the name 
of Siva. Silokan(ha’s work 1 is so little known outside the 
circle of Bsiva theologians that the learned Ur. Thibaut. who 
has translated flic Vyata Sutras and Snukuradtirya * com¬ 
mentary for the Sacred Books of the East series of the Oxford 
Clarendon Press, was not aware that in some of the points in 
which SunkaraehArvft appeared to him to misunderstand the 
original, Nilnkanfha took a different and truer view. Another 
commentary * is that of Sri Ramanuja Sv&mi. which enjoys 
great authority among the Vaislmavaa, or those who worship 
tkid under the name of Vishnu. The three expositions ' may 
briefly, if roughly, be thus distinguished in regard to their 
conception of the relations between God, soul, end matter, 
Sankarichury* is a Monist, Nflabmtha a pure Non-dualiet 
(^uddhidvaita), Ramanuja a qualified Non-dualist (VSHBhfad- 
vkitft). All take their stand on the Upanishods, while putting 


» Known variously sa thn Vt^inta S&r**. Sto™- ****** 

Sutras or MuBJifwo 1 tfuJnM. 

■ Ciilh-xl Ikft4>r him Sank *irs Hhdthyam. 

a CnllfHl flitHffhim N&ohndh* f.f iili® Smw i 

frAdrftipinfr wr SuridJidilvtjikM hhtuh^rjt- 

* Oiled after him Bdmdnuja hkdthyam- 

i Therfr two other eoinraeiitanr*ill we* ono by MrUlhavi* 

chA ™ M d imothor by ValUbUrtifcy* T™ otto**, Uttlo teown 
m M to be older <jv*& thun IMw^ *** attributed U ? R^litAyaim 
and! Rbinkar*- 
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forward each hie view to be the true ono. The expositions aro 
not easy to follow, and require the samp effort of attention and 
study as Western students have to devote to Hie intricate 
arguments of Aristotle or Kant. 

SankarAeh&rya m so me times described sis “ a Munigt or 
Non-dualist.” But the tennis are not regarded as sync nymmis 
by the pure Non-dualists* especially by that school of pure 
Non-dualism, which is the glory of Tamil philosophy and is 
known as the Salva Eiddhanta. Its chief authority, the 
Siwptdna potham, draws tills important distinction (ih s 2 
and 3): — 

<s Onf, TI say tho VodaH. Behold, it is said of the One. The 
One is the Lord Thou who saye&t ** One ,' 1 art the soul. Tji p in 

bondage art thou* If the One ware not, - U vowel A were 

sboti lett eni them would bo none. In Huh wise say the Vedas 
*■ One / 1 

Like sons and its tune, like fruit and its flavour, the Lord's 
energy everywhere p€?ryadeth P non-dual. Therefore the great 
Vedas not “One/* but p * Xoi-two. 11 

The meaning is this : When the Vedas say " Ekam Sat, 11 
4t All that is, is one/ 1 they do not mean the identity of God 
and the soul, but that God pervades and energises the soul. 
Tlie first sound uttered as the mouth opens is the sound of LI 
in bui t which sound is represented in Indian alphabets by 
their initial letter, the vowel A (San&k. Tamil jy). This 
sound exists in, ftitd is indispensable to the formation of, the 
sound represented by every other letter. Thus, the Indian 
letter A T white it may be mid to pervade and energize every 
other letter, remains also a distinct and the chief letter. So 
God and tho soul All souls are pervaded and energized by 
God f as all letters by A, as a song by its tune, as a fruit by its 
flavour. Nevertheless, like A, God stands apart. Himself, of 
all things the source and the chief. " One/ 1 therefore, in the 
Vedas must be understood to mean not unity, but non-duality f 
i»f God and souL The same argument is pithily expressed 
by the i*oet Timvalluvar in Ids celebrated Enrol ; 

+l All letters have for source the letter A, 

The world for source hath thu Ancient One, 

The Adorable/ r 
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Tliis traditional ill ustrut ion of the pure Non-dualist a, 
prominently set forth in the very opening veree of the poem, 
shows that thn author who , in spito id his outcast birth, is 
" the venerated sage and law-giver of the Tamil people, 
whom every Hindu sect h proud to claim- wits a Veduntist of 
the pure Noiodualist type. 

The study of the Ved&nta is held In high esteem in India us 
the most effective cure for the disease ajndnam, or ignorance- 
winch keeps the soul from (5nd. The doc trines of the Vedanta 
aro expounded in the -/thiho: Fd^u^|s^ mainly on the lines of 
Sankflrddilrya, with endless variety of ill ustration, in the 
form of stories which convoy to the thoughtful reader, with 
all the interest of a romance, an easy understanding of the 
most difficult problems of philosophy—Who am L l Whence? 
Whither ? It is no uncommon thing hi the towns and villages 
of Taitiihknd for groups of earnest seekers to meet In the 
quiet hours of the day or night to listen to the raiding and 
exposition of the poem and ponder on the great cj nest ions. At 
such pounce* women am not the least interested of the listener* 
nor the least keen of the questioners. 

The Jndfw Y&fit&htvm not only explains the doctrines of the 
Vedanta a* to the nature of God, the soul and the universe* 
but teaches the practical methods by which the soul may 
effect its union with God. The mode of effecting this union 
or 1 Yoking + is called Yoga ¥ a word having the same root is 
the English yoke. It is treated here under two heads: 
Karma Yoga or the Way of Work, and Jfidiw Yog# or the Way 
of Knowledge, It is the latter form of yoga of which the book 
mainly treats. Karma Yoga in its higher forma-work for 
work's* sake* duty for duty's sake, without reference to any 
ulterior motive or reward—is given a prominent place and 
shown to have the same goal as Jraitui l oflrn- Four chapters 
—the stories of Uttalakan* ViUkavynxi, Pusundan, and 
SUitfAsan—discuss iLOi-fna Yoga in its lower forms (buddy 
penances and mortifications h which are ^id to be rewarded 
with wonderful powers over nature called the Siddhis. But 
their pursuit is generally discouraged by the sages as likely 
to involve the soul in the bonds of desire and to perpetuate its 
ignorance and separation from God* Another and most 
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important form of called Bkak&i F vga , the Way of 

Lrjvu , winch is fostered by the ordinary worship of the temples 
and churches* is but lightly touched in this work. 

It is difficult to give un adequate idea of the Jndm Ydsi&h- 
iatn in a auffliuaif}' or even in a translation. I have, however, 
attempted to sumamriio a few discourses and to translate a 
few othere, adding to each some explanatory comments. Gne 
of the most memorable of the discourses, entitled “Th* Wor- 
sliip of God/* is included in the translations. 

In reading them it should he borne in mind that interpreta¬ 
tion from one language to another is seldom successful and 
never easy. The difficulty is in this ease greatly increased by 
the nature of the subject, a metaphysical one so profound as 
confessedly to be beyond the reach of word or even thought. 
The Hindu system of metaphysics, moreover, is in many 
respects diderent from modem European systems, and suitable 
English equivalents are not easily found for its technical terms. 
For example, the word man&x, though philologically the same 
as the Latin mem and the English rtumf, cannot be translated 
as mind without serious confusion of ideas. Mind, in 
modern European metaphysics, is understood to mean the 
sum total of the inteUectuaL volitional, and emotional 
faculties of man and to be antithetical to mat ter. But 
is regarded bv Hindu philosophers os a subtle form of matter, 
an organ by which t he soul receives from the gates of the senses 
impressions of external objects, and is enabled to know them 
and thereby to experience pains and pleasures, which it utilizes 
for its development atid progress to God. The antithesis of 
matter according to Hindu philosophers would thus be not 
mind, but the soul or spirit (dfma»h which is conscious 
of thought and for it* salvation has to free itself from the 
fetters of thought. 

The great gulf between the t wo systems is the doctrine that 
may exist without thought f which to European 
philosophers, at least of modern times, appears to be an 
absurdity and an impossibility. However. Hind u sage* declare. 
and declare not as a speculation hut as actual experience, 
that when thought is completely suppressed and also its 


No, till 
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twin-brdtbft bleep* ^ ie pure consciousness ot spirit Lng hidden 
begins to manifest itself, 1 Free from the slam of thought and 
oblmoti and truly pure in heart, the soul is blessed with the 
vision of God> wins the peace of God that passetli all under¬ 
standing, realizes somewhat of the infinite power, glory, uiul 
bliss of the JJivinb Spirit., and finally is united to it. 

A kindred experience is thus described by T^nnyajn:— 

■ + For more than once when i 
Sat all alone, revolving In myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself. 

The mortal limit of the Self w m loosed 

And post into the nameless, as a cloud 

Melts Into Heaven, I touched my limbs, the limbs 

Were strange, not mine — and yet no shade of doubt 

But utter deamera, and fcliro* of Self 

Tk gjiio of finch largo Life as match'd with oitni 

\V~ero Sun to spark — unshadoa able in words. 

Themselves but shadow* of a shadow-world*" 

The A nci+rti Sage , 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of interpreting me h a work 
as the Juana V&suhfyinu the attempt has been made In the 
hope that, even in the garb in which it is here presented, a 
poem which has been of inestimable help to the beat spirits 
among cuuntluss generations of Hindus will be of interest to 
Western students, and perhaps be of service to seine among 
that large and increasing number of cultured men and women, 
in the West as in the Hast, who are sick of church or temple, 
sick of ritual and prayer, and are left stranded on the shore of 
atheism or agnosticism without hope or comfort. Here they 
will find* and perhaps have comfort in finding, what the sages 
of ancient TnrliJ * conceived, and their successors still conceive, 
to be the true worship of God, and as a preparation for which 
has been established the Hindu religious system with its 
diversity of methods, providing spiritual food for all according 
to their needs, and significantly called the tivpdna Aldrga or 
H the ladder-way. 15 


1 See the writer's article on 11 I-aminou* Sleep ” in tk Wf-ifniiruler 
fitvtew of November, 11)02, rcpubtUhud in 1003 by the Go™nmn?Dt 
Printer, Ceylon. 
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11. —Ee> y NCIATION« 

The Vedanta is not taught indiscriminately to all, ior, as 
Yasishta says, “The Btudy of the great book# is fraught 
with danger to persona of little understanding. It will breed 
degrading folly in them, no other books mil breed so much, ,T — 
an observation verified in the case of students who take to 
idk r useless, and oven vicious lives, pleading the principles of 
the Ved&nta. Hence, before admitting a pupil to these studies, 
the teacher is enjoined to test Ids moral and spiritual fitness. 
The pupil should be imbued with a sense of the impermanence 
of life and the worthlessness of all worldly things, all desire 
must have died in him for the so-called goods of this world or the 
nest, He should be truly poor in spirit and hanker and thirst 
after wisdom, in the pursuit of which he must be ready to give 
up nil else Rama was the type of the qualified student, and 
the chapter called Vairagya prakartuutm . or the Chapter of 
Renunciation, describes his spiritual condition just before his 
initiation- 

He was the heir to a great kingdom and had just returned 
from a pilgrimage, which in those days, as now, apart from its 
spiritual uses, is the popular form of travel in India and covers 
the face of the land with happy troops of pilgrims of all grades 
ages, and sexes, for whose counterpart in England one must go 
back to the time of Chancer. Rama wits transformed on Svis 
return. His royal duties, the pleasures of the court and the 
chase, became irksome to him ■ he went through them 
mechanically for a time, and finally gave them up altogether. 
His religions duties, to which he had been devoted, had 
no interest for him. He neglected food and sleep, sought 
solitude and contemplation, and pined away until lus attend¬ 
ants were filled with anxiety and reported his condition to Ills 
fatlier who doted on him. The kinc sent for him and questioned 
him with much concern, but could get no clue to Ids troubles. 
Shortly afterwards the sage Visvamitre came on a visit to the 
king in order to obtain the help of Rima against some wild! 
men who were molesting 1dm in Ins forest retreat- With 
great reluctance the king consented to part with his son for the 
purpose. R4m& being sent for comes to the king's presence 
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and, instead of taking his usual place in the assembly, seats 
himself on the floor to the consternation of the king and hie 
courtiers, Vasishta, the junr or spiritual preceptor of the 
royal family, wild was present, and the visitor Vitrinuhs 
speak to Kama and beg him to explain the cause of his 
melancholy. Unable to disobey them, he breaks silence and 


answers : 


“ Bom of this king, reared by him, trained in the knowledge 
of various arts and sciences, I duly performed my religious 
and royal duties. I have now returned from a pilgrimage to 
sacred shrines, and straightway all desire for the things of the, 
world hath ceased in me. There is no pleasure in them. We 
die but- to be bom, and are bom but to die. All. all, are fleeting. 
What good is there in the fictitious things which constitute 
wealth 1 What good in worldly enjoyment, in royalty I 
Who are we l Whence this body? All false, false, false,‘ 
One who reflects end asks himself * Who hath obtained what ? t 
will have no desire for them, even as a wayfarer desires not 
to dri n k wate r which he knows to be a mirage ■ 1 b unl , I choke, 

seeking a wav out of this delusion and sorrow. 

Rama then proceeds to analyse worldly things and makes 
them out, one and all, to bo worthless. Wealth, he says, like 
kings, favours its courtiers without regard to merit, dissipates 
energy by manifold acta, harbours the snakes “ like ” and 
« dislike,” shuns the teaelung of the wise and good. Whom 
doth wealth not corrupt ? It is like the flower of a plant m a 
snake-CDoireled pit. Life is like a water-drop at the tip of a 
pBndent leaf, a mad man rushing out at unexpected, un¬ 
seasonable times, a flash of lightning in the cloud desire, 
a stumbling-block to the unwise. Life ia harder to guard 
than to cleave space, to grasp the air or to string the waves 
of the sea. Unstable as a rain cloud, as the light of an od-li ss 
lamp, as a wave, life causeth pain to those who desire it, as the 
pearl ia the death of its oyster-mother. The life, except of 
the wise man, the drufm, is the life of an old donkey. No 
encmv so great as egoism. All acts, religious and other, 
mixed with it are false. -4a the ego-cloud grows, po doth the 
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jasmin-creeper desire. The ego is the seed of desire n the 
breeding ground of fatal delusion and ignorance. 

Thought wanders in vain like a feather tossed in a storm or 
like an ownerless dog; it is like water flowing from a broken 
pot. Mind, a dog running after the bitch desire, tears me„ 
says Kama, to pieces* driven me about as if I were possessed 
with a devil, entangles me in vain acta as though I tried with 
a rotten mpe to pub a beam from the bottom of a web. The 
mind-devil is fiercer than fire, more impassable than 
mountains, harder to control than to pull the Himalayas 
by their roots, to rLry up the ocean, or swallow the submarine 
lire. If thought dies, the universe dies. If thought 3pringB* 
the universe springs. Gladness and sorrow thrive in the 
mind as forests on mountains, and with the mind disappear. 

Those strictures on the mind may seem extravagant. But 
what is here condemned is not the use but the abuse of mind t 
the tyranny of thought of which wo are the victims. What 
reflecting person but is conscious of the difficulty of the habit 
of undivided concentration on the thing in hand, conscious of 
the wandering of the mind, of its division and distraction. its 
openness to attack by brigand cares nod anxieties ? Man 
prides himself on mastery of sea and land and air , but how rare 
the mastery of the mind ? The weary and care-worn faces of 
thousands * especially among the wealthy and educated classes ,, 
with their projects and plans and purposes, bear eloquent 
witness to the fever of thought by which man is dominated 
and over-ridden r a miserable prey to the hat-whiged phantoms 
that flit through the corridors of Ids brain. Until one is 
able to expel a thought from his mind as easily as he would 
shake a pebble out of his boot, it is absurd to talk of man 
m the heir of all the agf* and master of nature. A slave 
rather. But if while at work you can concentrate your 
thought absolutely on it, pounding away like a great 
engine, with great power and perfect economy, no wear 
and tear of friction, and then when the work in finished and 
there b no more occasion for the use of the machine, you 
can stop it equally absolutely, no worrying! as if a parcel of 
boys were allowed to play their devilments with a locomotive 
as soon ns it fu in the shed, — if you have gained tkifi 
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mastery over thought, only then would you be deemed by the 
?agea of India on the way to freedom. But the effacement of 
thought does not mean its giving place to sloop. This too 
tiiual bo conquered, a no less difficult conquest, and then 
according to them the veil lifts and you pas® into that region 
of vour consciousness where your true self dwells and where, 
in the words of Tennyson, ie the gain of such largo life os 
matched with ours were Sun to spark. 

To return to otir hero, be continues:—In the dark night, 
desire, the owls, lust, anger, and the rest haunt the sky of 
the soul. Good qualities are destroyed by desire, as the 
strings of a violin bv mice. Taught in desire like a biftl in a 
net, t faint, I bum. Desire makes cowards of heroes, blinds 
the dear-sighted, makes the wise tremble, is like a courtesan 
who runs in vain after men though her charms have long 
departed, or like a dancer attempting dances beyond her 
power, seeks things hard to get, is not satisfied even when 
they are got, is ever on the move like a monkey or a bee, 
traveiaeth earth and heaven in a second, is the root of aD 
sorrow. Desire masters and mins the greatest of men tn a 
moment; its only cure is the riddance of thought. 

Nothing is so mean and worthless as this body, the dwelling 
place of the ego, with Ids wife desire, and handmaidens the 
organs of sense and action. Fleeting riches and royalty an 
body, are they worthy to be sought ? In a little while they 
disappear. Rich and poor alike are subject to age, disease, 
death. What prefitefh this body ! Infancy is more restless 
than waves or lightning or woman s eyes; it cats dirt, is eas’ y 
moved to joy and sorrow, it calls to the moan, is the home of 
folly, ever breeds fear to parents and guardians. Passing 
from infancy to youth greater dangers wait. Youth is 
attacked by the demon lost in the cave of the heart. None so 
learned or wise but in youth is deluded and Winded, Youth 
is a mirage wtiicli torments the deer, mind, sinking in the 
dough of external objects. Only those rare ones, who cross 
the dangers of youth and in youth attain wisdom, are worthy 
to be called mew. 

What is the attraction of woman’s beauty ? Analyse the 
component parts of her lovely body—flesh, hone, blood, mucus. 
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and the rest—and then, if yon think it beautiful, hanker after 
it,. Woman* *® breast® p once decked with strings? of rarest pearl, 
become the food of dogs in the burial ground. Her soft 
fragrant locks, her eyes that deal destruction, who can escape 
their power '? Pleasant at first, painful in the end, she is 
Cupid's net to catch men, she is the bait by which the death- 
god catches them into boIL I seek not the pleasures of 
woman, that cheat of love, jealousy, anger, locked with the 
look of din? sorrow. Deliverance from eeiual desire La the 
loginning of heavenly bliss. 

Old age, which follows on youth, is a time of greater 
sorrow still. Wisdom runs away from old age aa love of first 
wife runs away from the heart of him who has married 
a second. Weakness of body* disease, excessive desire h 
inability to satmfy it. are the lot of the old. Their tottering 
gait, their failings, am the laughing-stock of ciuldren and 
women* of servants, kinsmen, and friends. Desire comes 
home to most in old age, fear of the next world torment® 
it. Gray heads an? ripe fruit to feed the messengers of death< 
The king of death comes in state attended by an army of 
diseases and fanned with cAowriV of gray hair. Be lives in a 
palace was] *ed with gray, and his wives are weakness, disease, 
danger. What nvailelh life so beset with pain and sorrow a I 
every step, its siring liotarh gnawed by time ? 

What tiling in the universe can escape Time* which swallows 
all like the tire that dries up oceans ? The greatest and the 
least he destroys —- lie will not grant a moment 1 ® grace* Oceana 
and mighty mountains yield to his power as a leaf or a grain 
of dust. Worlds resonant with the buzzing of countless gnats, 
are apples dropped by the tree of Time. With his eye. the 
sun. Time watches throughout the ancient garden of the 
universe and cats the fruit as they am ripe, to wit, the warders a 
of the world. Be wears a necklace of world-clusters strung 


1 Toil uf lHr Fufe pi wild Oi of the motmtuinfi of Tibet) used by 
Efwtom prince iu* Irins imd 

* Regontfl or itfBsidbg doitim appoiiitd for the four cardinal and the 
four uiterfoediito points of t1i& compass by Brahma a I each Croatian of 
Siwworld a 
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nn tiie three stands of the pnw} Ha bunts game in the 
forest of the universe, Ha gathers into liiu death-chest 
falling worlds ; at intervals of ages, at the great Kalpa - 
time of destruction, he gambols in the oceans as in a pond. 
Time, too, yields to the power of the great Goddess of Instruc¬ 
tion, who rangeth like a tigress tlimngk the uni verse , destroying 
all, the earth her drinking cup, the worlds flowers on her neck, 
her pets time and the terrible man-1 ion whose thunder-roar 
is death, the unreal her Ixtw, pain iter arrow, the celestial 
regions her tiara, the infernal worlds her anklets fastened with 
the cord of sin, the mountains Himavan and MaSt&meru her 
earrings with pendant sun and moon. She wears the heads of 
Brahmas, Vishmia. Rudrus, and, terrible to herself, shedaim-th 
the peerless dance at the final dissolution of the universe. 

The universe, according to Hindu philosophers, lias l*#a 
created and destroyed times without number, and will be again 
and again created and destroyed, not in the sense of being 
created out of nothing and reduced to nothing, hot ui the 
seiiso of being projected or ovolved {Sruftfi) out of cosmic *tuff 
(,nMa pral-riti) and of being involved or withdrawn into it 
{iSamAarOi. Tin- manifestation of the creating or evolving 
energy n f God is roUed Brahma, of tl« preserving energy 
Vishnu, and of the destroying or involving energy Siva or 
Rudra. These three mnnifestatsou constitute the Hindu 
Trinity, and each has a time-limit counted by thousands of 
millions of years. At the end of the cycle they all withdraw 
into the absolute Godhead, to come forth again. _^ 

* no oil* tat, the thf» ineredlonts or »n*l i t cents of nature, lOrres- 
jiomlinp pretty eloiriy to the throe principle* of I He soul n-'-ordinp t«. 
Plato (fr«puW*e, TV, 441 13. 442 A)t 

it) Salm C ‘f ri I -1’uiity or pKKlm-s*. producing 

illuminntion and mildness. iviiuloin, grace, truth, Ac. 

(•2) Itujoii (Wpaf or t 4 ftrpariJtel—Paaiictl or energy, producing 
Activity, and variability, BWOtal exertion, courage, learning, 
*C.. and also worldly «veiouinct», pride. wW«» 
wlsuciL dwirtv 

p) Titf rt 4 H — Darkies* (sr igpsrancfl^dufijip htuggish- 

aeaa fc Arrogance-, lltiffc. and other depraved ntt-nttenent#, 

■ KnJpo, OF iha duration of l\w univcfBO, U supposed td bfl 
times 432 million yeara h It the end ot which it i* destroyed, and 
rtftt^r a pniUft again created 
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The whole universe, continues RAma, is Heeling and unreal, 
It ib bom and dies* it dies and is twin, without end. The 
deluded mind faints with desire. Youth wasted flies, the 
friendship of the wise unsought, freedom and truth far away. 
Attachment to the fleeting tlungs of the world is the chain 
that binds to birth. * 1 All living things perish. Tire names of 
countries change. Mighty mountains become dust Oceans 
disappear. The quarters of the sky vanish. The starry 
worlds, the celestial hosts p the holy Riahis pass away. The 
lord of the polar star dies. Time, space r law cease. Brahma F 
Vishnu f Siva 7 merge in the One Reality, the pine substance 
ineffable. The whole universe is mean and naught by It. 

£unk in petty enjoy uients T thinking them Bo wonderful, the 
world prrishetlL If the day is not spent in treading in the 
footsteps of the wise, whence Cometh sleep at night l Wives 
and children and gold am sought and loved as ambrosia. For 
them no tiling is left undone. When the time of parting 
comes, they am more painful than deadly poison. Every 
foe overcome, surrounded by every prosperity, one livcth 
fkappily, sole emperor. Lo, from somewhere comes sudden 
death and cuts him off. Wife, diildren, and the rest are 
t ravelloTB meeting at a fair, Tina lives of Brahmas 2 are but 
a second. The difference between long life and short life 
is a delusion. Mighty pow^er and prosperity ^ learning, deeds 
all pass away and become mere fancies—so do we. Fain 
and pleasure, greatness and smallness, birth and death, all 
are for a moment, A hero is killed by a weakling, one man 
kills a hundred, the mighty become low and the low mighty. 
All goes round and round. 1 * ■ I care for none of these things. 
I rare fear neither life no t death. Grant me, O sages, calm 
and peace of mind. My heart yearns for union with its Lord , 
and is dislresEied as a woman parted from her beloved- 
What is that stole without pain, fault, doubt, or delusion ! 


* B«lnwiuiticn, to which die ooul in subject until il becomes 
and ripe fur union with God, 

1 A dnv of Brahma 4 ^ 432 million of nrntu 3CfJ trach days 

cuiieUtute i j«r of ftrnhrna. and 100 siicli ywtrs Ids lif-n time, or a 

kulpii r wliitli U w|imL In 3S.IHHI rimes 43^ million yearn* the duntlioii 

i»f the world, 
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What ie the state incorruptible \ Yfl gages know it. Declare it 
unto me. I want neither food nor drink nor sloop. I will not 
perform religions rites nor my si duties. Come weal, come w p oe. 
l care not. I stand still, doing nothing, I welcome death, 

Such an appeal it was impossible to resist, and the discourses 
which constitute the Jndtia Vd&irfifam were tie answer. 

lil.—S tObv Ofc r SrfcAE , 1 

The first discourse is attributed to Visvimitra T who relates 
to B&rna the story of Snknr and comments upon it. Though 
short, it is interesting in more respects than one. It show* 
that in those times, as now, though not generally known, the 
Brahmins were not the sole custodians of spiritual knowledge, 
but were even glad to seek it from men of other castes T as in 
this instance from one of the royal caste. Indeed it would 
appear from the Cham&Ogya Upaniuhtid* V., 3, 7, that in 
ancient Vodie times a Brahmin was not deemed lit to receive 
instruction in the mysteries of spiritual knowledge* A 
Brahmin is there represented as seeking instruction from a 
king who tells him that no Brahmin was ever taught such 
knowledge 1 this being reserved for the Kahattriya or the 
royal caste. The king was* however, induced to make an 
exception in this instance. The fact that verses so 
prejudicial to the interest and dignity of the Brahmin caste 
occur in writing^, winch now [or three thousand yeara have 
been in their sole charge, is remarkable T and is strong testi¬ 
mony to the authenticity of this particular Lpanishad. 

The term Brahmin had once a purely spiritual meaning, 
viz., one who had seen God { BraA m n or the Supreme)* Aii\ 
one of whatever caste who had attained the vision or know ¬ 
ledge of Godi was called a Brahmin. The descendant* of such 
men gradually crystallized into a caste, which after a time lost 
ill] spiritual culture and ewn came to be regarded as unfit to 
receive spiritual instruction. The Brabffilns, as a caste, then 
became what they are now, ritual priests, whoso duty is to 
conduct public worship in the temples and to perform the 
countless domestic ceremonies of the Hindus, The aim of this 
ritual is to develop spiritual life in the laity and prepare the 


I This is the TUaE fom* in the bouarifle plunii.of theSsn^trit £u1tj 
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soil for the seed of the spiritual priest. The relationship of 
the latter to his disciple Ls a purely personal one, and no caste, 
race, or sex qualification is necessary either for teacher or 
pupil, for the Spirit has no caste, race, or sex, A person of a 
low caste, or even an outcast, may he a spiritual teacher. This 
rule has lightened the burden of the Sudra’s Iot + for it throws 
open to genius the highest of positions. The best known of 
modem Hindu sages t Ramakrishoa Svaini, of Bengal, who 
died in 188ft, and whoso life was written by Professor Mai 
Muller, had for his teacher a woman, who was for him what 
Btotima was to Socrates, and inspired in him the same devotion, 
love, and gratitude. 

It is related of Sankamcharya—the great Hindu philo¬ 
sopher and apostle, to whom I have already referred,—that on 
one occasion, while travelling with the pomp suitable to his 
dignity, he suddenly met on tin? road a Paria bearing a Eoad 
of beef fresh filaughtered and dripping with blood- Shrinking 
from the sight with a holy Brahmin's horror, he called out 
imperiously to the outcast to move out of sight. 44 Whom 
dost thou order,” answered the Paria with amazing boldness, 
"to move out of sight—the spirit or the fiesk ? >J Sankara - 
chary a, remembering that the desk of Ids own body did not 
differ from that of the Paria or the beef, and realizing that 
the all-pervading Spirit of God was equally in Paria and 
Brahmin, recognised in this outcast liis long-waited-for 
spiritual teacher, and descending from his palanquin pros¬ 
trated himself at the Paris’s feet. The Faria, who was (it is 
said) no other than the Lord Siva, vanished, SanknrseMrya's 
conversion dates from this incident, and to him Hinduism 
owes more than to any other man. 

The story of Sukar also shows that to gain l lie knowledge of 
God and participate in the divine bliss., it is not necessary to 
abandon the world and retire into the solitude of a forest, nor 
is death of the body a condition precedent. King Jimaka 
attained this high estate while still in the flesh and in the active 
exercise of royal power. 

Here, too, is briefly enunciated the fundamental doctrine of 
the Vedanta, that the One and only Reality is the Spirit or 
pure copiousness, and that the universe it a differentiation 
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and evolute* of that one Reality resulting from the cosmic 
illusion called Mam, Students of modem science will recall 
Professor Huxley’s definition of matter os "a name for the 
unknown and hypothetical cause of certain stales of our own 
conacioii?ness ” (Lay Sermons, p. 113), A learned Christian 
Professor, Dr- Sunday, not long ago wrote in thin connection 


AU sure knowledge is knowledge of states of consciousness and 
nothing mom. The moment we stop outside those states of conn- 
cioU*n«Aandbegin ton^ign a OaUW to them, wopof^ into tlie region 
of hypothesis or assumption. The first effort oi thought is to 
distinguish between “soli" and « not-self" but neither of the 
-* s „If *■ nor of tlip M not-self " have we any true knowledge, wedo not 
4m know that they exist,, much has how they exist or what they 
sre We might as well tali the on* X and the other V as give them 
the names we do. And if this holds good for a prows of thought 
which seems so elementary, much more must it hold good for 
others which are more remote. When we call things about us 
and give them name*, iw Adaiu is descrilied as doing, what wo 
really name is only the states of our own consciousness, iiot tho 
things themselves Judged by the standard of strict logic, the 
world which wo Inhabit is a world of visions, of phantoms, of 
hypothetical existences, and hypothetical relations. All thought 
and all the objects of thought are at tho bottom pure hy^tln- .s. 
I1S validitv ia only relative. The propositions w hich we Call true 
are not trim in thenuctvm. Whan wo call thorn true. nil that we 
moan is that to <hud» them give* unity and harmony to the 
operations of the thinking mind, Tho belief that we ran trust 
our memory, that on* state ofomwciousness is like another prised* 
inc state of omistsioaaHBB. that tho ego is a centra of permanent 
that nature is uniform, and that what has happened to day w.ll 
also happen to-morrow, all that* beliefs start t.pon the same 
footing. Tlioy are working hypoth^os.a^timptkms which enable 
to think oohorantly : ww cunnat B*y nioro- 


TUe great divine and philosopher. Bishop |ferkdey P has 
said in terms which a Vrtintist would have used ,l Tlie 
physical universe which T see and feel and infer, is just my 
dream, and nothing else. That wlfich you sec is your dream, 
only it so happens that our dreams agree in many respects. 
The Vedanta goes further and declares that underlying this 
fiction of the universe there is a very real reality, not, as the 
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Bishop supposed, the mind, which is itself a fiction, but the 
Spirit which the Vedanta declares to bo the Ode and Only 
Reality. This One Reality is called by many names, E rah in 
(the supreme), Jnanarn (wisdom)* Atman (the Self)* Sivam 
(ampicioiu), &c. It is also called Sat-ehit-dimnda rm being 
sat,— pun® and eternal being or truth cn of Plato}*—pure 
knowledge (rfi if)* pure bliss {dnaiula): pure in the sense of 
there being no distinction between subject and object. Being 
spirit as well as infinite, it is frequently culled ehit dk&sa or 
jiidndkdsa, Spirit-space. 

It was of this chit or pure knowledge Plato spoke in the 
Ph&drUS (241 D] : — cl av\ ^ yiViflif 

&Lif’ >1 iffTi wnv §rif Cl ir iTtptf Lv hp&C rvr otto* y k 

rfjy iv rw tJ lotip^ wv ounif itKftTj/'ijK piW*. 11 Knowledge absolute, 
not in the form of created things or of things relative which 
men call existence, but knowledge absolute in existence 
absolute/* It was of this snip the One Reality or Truth p Jesus 
spoke to Pilate (John XVTtL 37}- * 4 To this end was 

! bora* and for this cause came I unto the world „ that 
I should bear witness unto the Truth. Every one that i& 
of the Truth* keareth my voice/' To Pilate* s next question 
44 What is Truth ? ” no answer was vouchsafed* probably 
because the question was a mocking one and because 
the infinite spirit is not to be described in w ords. “ It can 
only be described / T aavs the Bnhod&ranyaka Upani&haa 
(IV. 515), 11 by no* no/* t.e,* by protesting against every 
attribute. The usual Vedantist illustration is that of a Hindu 
wife who, asked to point out her husband from among a 
number of men, said iA no + no," to every person pointed out.* 
until her husband was pointed out* and then she stood bashful 
and rileut. In a dialogue reported by S&nk&racMtya Svanii 
from an Upunishad,, + * VnshkaU said, * Sir, tell me Brahim. 
Then Bahva became quite still. When Viis.likali had asked a 
second and a third time, Bahva replied " We are telling it r 
but thou dost not understand. That B rah in is quite still.” 

In the absolute unconditioned infinity, the Spirit, there 
arises nn energy' whereby the Spirit seemingly become** 
conditioned or Hunted and differentiates itself—as under a 
breeze the calm face of the ocean breaks into waves—into the 
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universe, countless souls, infinite varieties of matter, endless 
growth of sun and (satellite and planet, all passing from a 
state of latency to manifestation and via uerrfti. The task 
of the soul is to emancipate itself from the grasp of this cosmic 
illusion of Maya, under the influence of which the soul 
cherishes the idea of " I ” and “ mine ” (as if each wave were 
to think itself a eeparate entity from other waves and from the 
ocean) and identifier its fictitious coats of mind and matter 
with itself- In other words, the sord has to go back from tlie 
unreal to the only real. What Mayo is. how it originated, 
how' and when it ceases, are explained in the story of Sukar. 

Having heard Kama's impassioned address which I have 
summarized in the last chapter— 

Visvamitrit say®: 0 Rama, by pure intellect thou has seen 
all things free from fault- There remains naught else for thee 
to know dearly. The sage Suka and thou are peers. Kven 
they who have attained the knowledge of the real and unreal, 
jean for peace. 

Rama inquires; Bo w happened h ttiM Sukar. ha Ting 
attained the knowledge which destroys “ 1,” attained not 
peace at once but afterwards t 

Vhsvaiiutra replies as follows: Sukar, filled with rite 
knowledge that cuts off birth, pondering like thee on thn 
nature of the universe, grew in understanding and gained the 
knowledge that is wit I (out flaw. Yet doubt remained regard¬ 
ing it, and peace he had not. He sought Ids sine (Vyioa) 
who lives on the northern mountain (Hera) and aaked: 
“ Whence cometh this dangerous mdya ? How shall it 
perish ? To whom does it helong ? What is Us mearnre ? When 
did it appear? 7 ’ The father made answer to these questions 
so that Sukar should understand. But Sukar replied : 
11 What thou hast s&id was already known to me. Then his 
father, seeing that Sukar reitched not the excellent state of 
peace, said: There is a king named Jfinnka, gnat in the 
knowledge that is without flaw. Seek and oak him.” So 
saying, he graciously sent him, and Sukar departed. He 
reached the gate of the golden palace where Janaka dwelt. 
The king, hearing of his coming, came not to meet him. think¬ 
ing to try him. Seven days tarried Sukar there, indifferent. 
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Seven more days the king *et liim in another place, then ho 
lodged him in the dutiful inner chambers of gold wherein 
the women dwell, Slender-waisted maidens served him with 
dainty food and pleasures. He bore with them, being like 
unto the cold full moon. Neither the pleasures provided by 
the king nor his previous insult touched the mind of Sukaf. 
Gan the gentle south wind shake Mem, greatest of mountains ? 
Seeing his state, the king worshipped and praised him and 
said : “ O thou who art rid of the acta of the world and hast 
obtained all that is to be obtained, seeking what hast thou 
come hither?'" He replied “ Whence sprang mdrja I How 
grew it ? How will it cease ! Tell me truly.” To the sage 
thus seeking the truth, the king spake as liis father bad 
spoken. The sage replied : £t This have I already known by 
my understanding. Thou hast spoken even as my father 
spake. The perfect Scriptures all declare but one thing, # If 
the differentiation that springs within ceases, mdya ceases- 
There is nothing in tndya. Such is its nature. Declare unto 
me the One Reality* O king who curat the infatuation of all/' 

The king made answer. “ 0 sage* what thou hast thyself 
ascertained, what thy father has declared to thee, again in 
doubt thou askest. That alone is true. Here is infinite Spirit, 
nothing else. That Spirit is fettered by thought, it is free 
when rid of thought- ’Tis because thou know eat well that 
Spirit 1 thou art rid of desire and o[ all visible things. 
Thou hast attained all that is to be attained by a perfect nrind. 
Thun inseparably blandest with the One that is beyond sight. 
Thou art free. Give up the doubt tbit imubleth thy mind. 7 ' 

Thus when Jan&ka, king of kings, taught, the faultless 
Sukar m teaching hisraUessiiesa in the Supreme w hose place is 
Itself* freed from fear* from sorrow, from agitation, from act, 
from doulit P went up on the golden mount Morn and, standing 
in the calm of umli If civil tiating abstraction [jatwdhi) for 
twice 500 years by the sun's count, like unto the light of a 
lamp quenched with the burning out of oil and wick, became 
blended with Spirit-space. Rid of the stain of thought and 
become pure, the rising thought ceasing m water dropg merge 
and become one with the sea* he became one with the Absolute. 
He was freed from delusion and desire and sc from sorrow. 
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That way wiU bo thine,. O R&ma* The manner of the mind 
which knoweth all that should be known, is never to think that 
pleasures and pain are " mine. +T 

As the attachment to tilings which are not realities 
become th established, the fetters are firmly ri vetted; afi that 
attachment dwindles * the baleful fetters waste away. To 
crush the influence of outward objects, O Rama, is to lie free; 
to sbik in it is to be a slave. They who have overcome 
its might and, rid of desire, turn away from the enjoyments 
of the world, they alone have attained the high state of /loan 
Multi r o! freedom while still in the leak. 

The purport of this story appears to be that ft man may by 
investigation and reflection understand what is real And what 
is unreal, and may reject the unreal and be rid of all desire, 
and yet not attain perfect peace, which is won only when by 
the intense abstraction of samddtd be has realized in actual 
experience the One Reality. So also Timvalliivar mji; 

+ l Tliuugh the fins senses are under control, *tiH there is no 
gain to them who know not the One Reality 11 [tcurat xxxi v, 4). 

14 Wisdom is freedom from the delusion which is the cause 
of birth t and the vision of the One Reality, the supremely 
beautiful ” (iWi, &}. The delusion here referred to is explained 
[ibi(L, 1) as that which takes for real the unreal. 

Then turning to the assembly, Yiav&mitra says : What R&tna 
has grasped with the mind, that Is the reality, and notliing dre* 
Who save Vosislitacan teach great Rdma this! Vasish'ta who* 
having Learnt it from tho Ups of the wise* hath won peace of 
mind and freedom from doubt* who knoweth time past, pre¬ 
sent > and future, who Lathe world's teacher, wholooketh on. 
a witness to all tilings that have name and form. 1 (Address¬ 
ing Vasish|a:) Reinemlmest thou, O V T asishta T the words of 
wisdom which the t^tus*God Brahma spake to us to heal our 
enmity and to cure good men of their ancient karma, and help 
them to be free. Declare it, 1 pray thee, to the learned Rama. 
Tho precious words spoken to the heart cf tho pupil that is 
free from desire, aro indeed knowledge; they are the substance 
of the Scriptures, they alone are beautiful. The words spoken 
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to n pupil in the bomb of desire. will become impure like 
precious milk poured into a black dog-skin vesseL 

In compliance with the request h Vasishta proceeds to 
deliver to K&rna the discourses which form the bulk of this 
work. Vssiehta r it may be added, is believed by the 
Hindus to be still alive + inspiring and enlightening seekers 
after truth. Tradition has assigned him a perfect wife. 
ArundiitL who, translated to the skies, shines in the 
Pleiades Among the interesting and picturesque cere¬ 
monies of a Hindu wedding is the leading of the bride into 
the court-yard, to point out the star to her as the ideal 
to be cherished. Vadsht* himself ia one of the seven stars 
of the Great Bear, called by the Hindus the Seven Sages. 

g. The Chairman invited! dismission, but a* none wished to 
speak on the subject— 

9r Sir J, T. HutchinsoSp in proposing a vote of thank* to 
Mr. Arun&chal&m. said : It mvtm to me that there is nobody Itere 
who fee la himself or herself cdm|>etcnt to nriiicLw this Paper 
of Mr. AruDBtihal&inX or the poem about which the Paper i* 
written, I do nut propose to do so. I propose merely to fe» k 
you to give a vote of thanb to Mr. Amnachalarii, for I mimt admit 
that I am quite im ompotent to criticise hm Paper. Speculations 
about the nature of the universe, the soul* the mind, and the 
deity t such oa are contained in this poem of ^ ,0S5 quatrains, I must 
confess have never been able to interest me personally very much, 
At the same time l must admit tli&t it is my own fault, for I 
know very well that there are very great numbers of mm much 
better and ranch wiser than myself who take a profound interest 
in this subject* and who Bud it a great help to them in the Centra of 
their liws to fallow the speculations of sagvs, such an the author 
of tills book, and Plato, and the others referred to ia Mr. Artma- 
chalam's lecture, l know that my old friend Mr. Amn&chalam 
himself is wfy much in earnest on this subject, and that to I din 
these speculations haw a meaning; that ho believes that, to all 
who arc competent and who take the trouble to study tlie work-i of 
tiieao sages, ibore is a knowledge to be obtained, which wd ( who 
have not the capacity or will nqt take the trouble to study thvin t 
are debarred from, I now propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Amnu- 
i-haLain. He Las evidently taken an immense amount of pain* 
with his lecture, and lie he« tried to communicate to us some of the 
knowledge nf tlibi old poem which he himself has gained. 

10, Dr, Xull seconded. 

11. Tine proposition was unanimously carried, and tin- Meeting 
terminated with a vote of thanks lo the Chairman P proposed by 
Mr. Arunnebuiam. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

TAe Ctdomfr* Stfitmber 8 r 19Q9> 


Present: 

Hit Hon* Sir flu^li. Clifford, JL&M.&, President* in the Chair, 
Tilt Hon. Mr. P. AnmAchalam, MJL, C,C + S +i Vice- President. 


Mrx T. J?„ AttygaHo* Sujicrin- 
fcendent o f Poll Co."' 

Dr, H. F\ Bawa r F.K.C.tf. 

The H«n, Mr. H. L- Crawford* 
CLU.G+ 

Mr, E. S. iJasaMiiikc* LLA^ 
Barrurtrr-at- J*aw, 

Mr. E. R. Denham* B,A,, C.C.S. 

Mr. J >. ! >e vA]i li tAtilt nA t Ptim : I nr, 
S A” 

Yen. F. H, do Win ton. 

Mr» C r A r Oulpin, 

Mr* A, H. (toinw. 

Mudaliyar I - Oiinawardmin. 

Mr. E. W. J&yi'wardonn* Bar 
rintcT-at-Ltiur. 

Mr, T, Q. Jayvwardoni^ 

A M I.M E. 

Mr. Alfred Lewis. 


Mr P M. A, C. Mohained. 

Mr. a Montagu. A.M.I.C.E. 

Mr. C+ Nninaaivayani* J.P, 

Dr, A. >TeU. M.R.C.S. 

Mr. D, C. Fedris, Proctor* S.C. 
Mr. A* E. Robert*. PfOctor. 

Mr. W. Ax Samaraaiugha., 

I>r. V. li. Saravanamutt ii. 

J>r, Donald ScUokman* F.E.OJS, 
Mr. +T. M. Henaviiwtn*. 

Mr. D. R. A. P. SirtwaMaua, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr <!. W. Sturgis. M.R.C.V.S. 
S. Sumangala TenuiriAh*/. 

Mr, F. A. Ti*e veras ingha # Advo- 
rate, 

.Mr. Fx II V aid, 

Mr r Don M. do Z. Wickremn- 
Ringbe, 


Mr. G. A, Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Visitor* : Thirteen Udie* and thirty-eight gentlemen. 


1. The .President hi opening ihe Meeting, said i—Ladles and 
gcntlonien, a* the present is a Special Meeting I think we may 
dispense with the formality of reading and confirming the Minntea 
of the General xMceting held on August IS, I&D9, 

Il baa often fallen to my lot as President of your Society to have 
to introduce to you a gentleman whose acquaintance with you is 
dated by more years than my acquaintance with you unfortunately 
is dated by months—and often I found the position extremely 
urubaxTnosing. On the present occasion I find I am in the 
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poaiiion of being able bo introduce to you almost as a complete 
stranger. the lecturer, Mr. D- M- de Z, Wickremasingho; because, 
1 understand, he has been absent from this Colony for no lose than 
sixteen years: and an absence of *uoh length as that may fairly 
render lilm a stranger—a difltinguiahed stranger— amongst \is r 
whom I have great pleasure in introducing. 

You all know that Mr. WiefcremaBinghe ia a native of thin Island 
and one of its most distinguished sons- Ho flames from Galle. 
where ho was educated at Richmond College; after serving a 
period in his own country he went to Europe and there studied in 
more Univemtioa than one ; he has carried ofi many prises £ he 
has now attained to a position ol considerable distinction in the 
University of Oxford e and ws? are beholden to liim as the nominal 
editor, but really the author of the iL Epigraph! & Zcylanica*" 

The Society, 11 \ link, may congratulate itjjelJ on having secured 
Mr. WickremaBinghe to lectin^ to us this c\ -ehing; but in speaking 
to ub in this room he ii really speaking to a much larger 
audience—the whole reading and educated population of Ceylon. 
Though we. as a Society,must nc<:t.raarily accord lohim our thankn 
for having undertaken to lecture for ub. I feel that the Colony 
which has given him blrlln, and for which l am glnd to think lie in 
at ill working,, hnasome right to claim that one of her distinguished 
sons, on returning after an absence of sixteen years, should give 
some report of his proceedings and place us in poaeeKnion of some 
of the knowledge whiflb ho lias acquired during im absence, 

2, Mr. \Vioerkmasi kg ic k then delivered his lecture, wliieli w«w 
illustrated by Lantern slides 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF STONE ARCHITECTURE IN 
INDIA AND CEYLON. 

By Don JL de Z, WJCUftBUAsi^oiiE. 


It is indeed a marvellous fact* Oon^doring the high antiquity 
uf Indian culture, that not a single mnnumcirt possessing any 
orclntocLuful value has yet been discovered in India or Ceylon 
which can safely be said to belong to a period earlier than thu 
middle of the third cqptury before Christ. 

Yet t when wo examine the oldest monuments of this period, 
we are eoulFOatud, not with a primitive type of architecture just 
struggling its way up p or with a crude imitation of a foreign one. 
but with an indigenous style of a highly artistic order already 
taken root aH over India* os may bo judged From specimens in 
in the north, in Ceylon in the south + and amongst the cave a 
and ruins of Eastern. Central* and Western India. 

James Fargusson. one of the greatest authorities On Indian 
architecture* writing in 1884, expressed aa hw opinion chat the 
arctdtectpixro ol India remained throughout a purely indigenous 
art. Thu explorations which have since boon undertaken have 
not brought to light any building to up^et this theory 

It is true that in the case of pillars and certain sculptures, os 
well m hi certain decorative eleruents t wo find sure signs first of 
Persian* then of Creek influence. But this influence wa^ purely 
superficial and did not affect the indigenous character of Indian 
oroh ibecUir e. 

Wo see this clearly from the seulpturua on the gateways of thu 
^4nchi Stiipa. The relief cm the right jamb of the oast gateway 
is often given as u typical example of Persian style, it, represents 
the first or the second floor of a great palace. 

itfidi /. The pillar with hull-shaped capital is distinctly 
Persian, as surmounted by winged goats, boraes* and lions, but in 
other rntfpects it is purely Indian. 

Slid'-. 2 . This is also true in the case of the carvings on other 
gateways of S&nchi. Slide 2 is an illustration of the northern 
gateway* Hm? you 900 the winged lion side by side with the 
ordinary bon. 

Slide 3, Details of Chaldra-Assyrian embroidery containing 
winged pnimak. 

Slide /. A eomjiarf incut of the third archway of the east 
gate of Sine hi. Hem am seen two figures riding on homed 
lions- One holds what *eem£ to be a bunch of grapes in bis hands. 
L’he tihdpc of his head and the coarse features of bis face give him 
a non-Indian appearance. Dr. Oriinwedel lk Although th* 
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framework ol the figure is in the PlTsodridian style, at any rate 
thia and the corresponding equestrian figure repent foreign 
nations, regarded aa living far away in the nurtJi-^t. Thu 
whole -series of these figures —those mounted on gosfc* liul lion* 
premte b distinct contract to the Hind^ riding on elepbfuiW* 

We li[id f munNJver, truces of Greek iiiflucm^ in. ^.‘t'Orfttivo 
elements on building of the A>nikA period, third century me. 
In the Gandh&ra sculptures ot the beginning of the Ph radian era 
Gnek art more or Ihsb ot a decadent character |>redominat*K. 

Here are a lew exunipli-^ t — 

Slide o. Birth of the Buddha, representing pmu^ lira wing 
n rurtain round Buddha a mother (Mul^titayii Devi}, while *h<- 
is holding tike branch of the <mf tree to give hirth to Buddha. 

SliiU G. I b ■ pri'sents recuLviiig I lie eh ltd in ujmidtiil not . 

Slide 7* Searching the ton directions inJ finding no one like 
himsolf + In* took seven strides and sang the song of victory* 

Slid*: S. Buddiui about to leave l\m palace. 

Si ids T J. C'l la min bringing not the horse Kanihuka, 

Slide Id. 'Die renunciation. 

Slide 11 . Buddlia preaching. 

Slide 12. Buddlm s MuhAparininaiia- 

Slide 13. Bnddlm* Mahiduiriiiin ana with mi fa trees, iietwesu 
which the couch was prepared. 

The f Jimdbiiru ^IkxiJ of Indian art, to which all these Bculptum 
belong* [lour i si ted during the Unit four centuries of tltcPhri-sti^n era- 

Thu development ol this art hum Greek* Roman P and even 
Uhrhtian pat ten us hae been fully disc ussod: it is superfluous to 
dwell upon it here. 

My object fat showing these example* bs dimply to point out the 
fact that though titty ore tho msults of foreign influence. yot the 
artist* who produced them were not foreijmera. They belonged to 
on*of the N + nrth- west Indian tribes whose religion was Buddhism : 
and tills uniat be borne in mind in coradderi ng the ant if ju it y of atono 
an liLteeture in India. 

Let us now revert to the early Indian school. 

Ah stated before, im> ritnuunients of any imjiortaii^ belonging 
io this school haveyel- been discovered cither in Judin or in Ceylon 
which can be as^rilMid to a period anterior to the time of An6kaor 
Ih-vinanapiya Tiaaa: tliat u to *ay< anterior to thr- find half of the 
tliird century b,c, The earliest monuments belong to the Asrika 
period, ftud they consist of Atntnhh##. /rtupa*. rhniti/tm. whums* Ar. 

Slide- 14- Pi Hum, most of them monolithic, with lion or 
■Oupliant capitals surmounted by religious symbol* such os I Ito 
dlmrma chakra, “the wheel id the law ” Cojiie* of them may lie 
Beet* carved on, the Sanehi gateways. 

Some of the finest pillars wore thtw erected by As6k&+ 
cither to proclaim his tiovtsrnmout policy, or to commemorate an 
important event L-unwrtifd with his religion, which waa BuddhUui. 
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We knew from historical reconb that ho had them erected 
in great unit]bars on a gigantic: scale. Two graced the approaches 
to t he (iroat Stupa of BAnchi- The nort hem pi liar whirls supported 
a statue, probably of the Buddha, was about 15 feet high : the 
southern pillar, which was crowned by four i iioim standing back 
to hack, win about 40 feet high. Both pillars ai" composed of 
highly polished fine sandstdne, The monolithic shaft of the 
southern pillar was 32 feet in height. Of the other Afdka piUars 
ol similar design, two only stand in a condition practically 
perfect. 

Slid* IS. Gnu of them is at Lworip- Nftmltmjprh k tho CTtnm- 
j Hiram district p of which you aeo- here a good illustration. 

Sikir /fi. In gern-iruI design this pillar resembles the other one 
iji jtiiuuL Bakhira, but k hss massive, having only a plkM shaft 
■ i[ 32 fixst #1 inches long, which iliminLdjm indiaLuuter towards the 
top. The abacus is circular, utuI Lh decorated on the ed^' with 
a relief representation of a row of hapaa* or swan*. The swans 
arc- sonnet lines represented carrying lotus buds in their bonks. 

Thijs hauja ornamentation is a common feature in specimens of 
stone carvings In Ceylon, 

BatwEjgn the eleventh and thmeenth year of his reign + Aadka 
sunt out ynian ^MBfe to prearh the doctrine of Gautama Buddlin. 

According to the Ceylon chronicles, ons of these tni^onaries 
was Mahinds, a son of Aa6kn, by a lady of Vedbssagiri of 
Yessoiuigarn, probably the ruined city of B&mag&r near Bhilai, 
in Central India. He t with his sister Saggbamitia and several 
other followers^ succeeded in converting tho then rergmng 
monarch of Ceylon, Ddvfiaampiya Tissa, and in establishing 
Buddhism as th ■ at ate religion. 

Like .As6ka, this king, D^v&nampiys Tisc-a, ako erected a stone 
pillar, probably with an inscription, on the site of the MahAd Impa 
or Ruvanv^li Uagabft, but no trace of it now remains 

.Slide 17* He built also the cave temple Yp*>sagiri* mo called 
probably in remembrance of Mahindak birthplace Veseanagara, 
as w*?h as the original Jamnuniiniya Temple* carved oat of the 
natural rock- 

Si4di' 18* This is the upp^aranffii of the latter in 1879, before 
the place was disfigured by ropairs- 

j Slide 19- A Ceylon specimen of a mono In hie pillar, it is of 
t-ouiKv not HO old Lis the Aafrka pi Ham. but vHH you see how chaste 
the carvings on its capital are. 

Amongst tho ether stone monuments of old Indian school, the 
caves of Udayagiri in Orissa am most interesting. 

Slide 20* The sculptures found there* especially those in the 
two-storeycd lUJ-RAnika Nur caves, are considered to be little 
influenced by foreign elements. 

OrOnwedei thinks that they form, mo to *[£nk p the primitive 
basis from which fesiwd^he purified and refined forma of lafctr times. 

The caves of Bar id jar hills near GAya wore excavated by order 
tij. Af6ka for the Uae of th« Aj-vnha ascetics. 
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.St/jdiY 2/. This show* the front view of one p>f tlmm known a* 
thy Lon Lite Rialii rave, Tba iDOsta? displayed in the e soeutiun 
ol tins cave dwelling is simply LrtrfecL 

To a lau r jjeriod (200 u c, to 300 a. ix.) belong the BhAjo 

Buddhist caves between Bombay and Poona. 

St id? 23L The ancient ctfvc at ; probably Buddhist, 

and of th« sucond t^ntury h,c. 

Si wle 1 ho halL. It i* without aide cluunlwfB, and ineftsiiit^ 

loot by 07A iVrt t nod a 17| feet high. The upper omameot^ 
of the facade arc of unusual sipiplicity. 

Slide $4 - The PaiLtlu-lei lu cava* nMr Ni# T Western India: 
about H.hj o.c. ' 

Slide 2Sr The Stall oi the X&sik Buddhist cave No. 3, con¬ 
taining inscriptions ol the Andhra king Gautaimputra SAtukarmi, 
about the second century a,d. 

Slide. 2&. The groat C baity a cave at Ksjle: one of the beat 
known in Western India, It is tlie largest and beat pn nirved of 
ita daa^j and probably belongs- to the tirat century n,ct li-^ 
dimensions ore 124 ieet 3 inches deep by 4o| feet wide and 40 loot 
high. 

Slide 27- The interior of the cave, 'flic absence ol any figure 
uf the Buddha or any symbol of worship. except iho .-baity a, k. 
remarkable. 

Slide 2&- The Kait&su cave at Ellora. 

Sfid? 29. The Visvakamia cavo at Ellora. Su feet by 45 feet, 
seventh century ai>, It ahows a strong Biihminkal tendency, 

I pi the cave temples of the Mkn ported wc find some distinct 
architectural features which help archeologists to fix the age of 
i itkT caves. Take * for instance, the Soroas Rishi cava mentioned 
before. It ^ excavated in or about the twelfth year of Aurika, 
-50 b.c. The date w&* fixed from the Apoka inscriptions found 
on them* especially Irnpii the one on the Sudhomm* cave. 

Hero we geo distinct traces of wood having boon used in the 
construction of the whole of the front portico* In the Bh&ja 
<-avo T which is essentially identical in stylo, the whole of the 
Iront, th<? riba of the mol, and all the difficult parts of the con¬ 
struction were originally in wood. Taking these examples as his 
patterns, Ferguson was able to trace atop by step the gradual 
development u-f cave architecture in India, 

Side JO. According to him this Ajauta cave No. U belongs to 
the first* or late second * century b,<i. He says: “It may be 
considered not only the oldest diaitya cave in Ajanta, but one of 
the earliest of its claa* in the week of India/' 

Slide 3 h A junta cave No. 7, 

Slide 32- A junta save No, ltf, interior. 

Slide. 33. A junto cave Nck l7 r verandah. 

Slide 34, Ajunta nave No. Iy_ 
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Slid*. 35. Ajanta cave, interior. Thu c haitya haa bt^omo ft 
spire over a status ui Buddha- 

Li.it mu now draw your attention to a different ela^s of buildings, 
min h.iI v. the stu^^ndoim gtupas built by tlie ancient Indian 
architects. A mpa (F. (Avj*J) r commonly called in I’oylon 
dapfiba. was usually destined to enshrine tlio relies of a Buddha 
or a saint, or to mark the scenu oi some, important Buddhist 
event, 

ft was i is Aaftka's t iii lo a &olid hemispherical nuis* of masonry, 
springing from a plinth which formed a pcniinbulat.mg path for 
worshippers,, and importing on its Battened top “ a square 
altar-slmpd structure," rnirmoujiti^S by a series of stun a umbrellas 
Thu was usually suttoudM hy a stone railing, often richly 
ornamented with oUhorat^ sculpture* in relief, 

Siui*' 30, The SAuuhi Stupa. It measure 106 feet m diaiwief, 
and i t-s total height must liave been more thm t L 0U feel. The ml ids 
covering the pi Liars and ctosh lintels which you have alruEUiy soon* 
represent scenes from the life of Buddha, such as tho dream of his 
mother Maya Devi, Buddha'strial of the bow us Prince Siddhiftha* 
hhi palace life, and love scenfft* Ins to EAsyapa* ami so on. 
Tln> railing here, which i* liigldy decorated, i* Huppuacd to be 
Inter than Astiku's Lime. But at Buddha tiayd remains of some 
railings of Akbka’e age h-av© been found. Tho-^i discovered at 
Patna may. according to Mr. Vincent Smith, be even earlier r 

Slide. -37. The east gateway of Bexahut isfupa, showing throe 
rail pillars wi t h coping stone. 

In Ceylon also Buddhist railings have somowiiat recently boon 
brought to lighL. 

Slide 3S. This illustration shows one unearthed in Anuradltft- 
]hUra by the Archaeological Comniisaionflr p Mr^ H- C- P- 
ten years ago, at one of the most ancient Mites near Abhny&giri 
Dagubu. Thu railing enclosed a rectangular piece of ground 
about 140 feet by 110 foot. It is, as you see, quite urn 
ornamented except at the lour entrances r where Htood guard 
wtone*. or terminals, facing one another and tnortieod to the rail# 
at tho bark. These terminals rise only 13 inches above the coping, 
their design displays a chaste simplicity unaffected by the elabora¬ 
tion of & later age. 

The surface ornament is a tall lotus plant planted in a buwb 
shaped vase with bungle elongated stalky tlirowing: off lt'av&> on 
either aide and hailing either in a full-blown flower or a bud. The 
lines are as dhorp &s though just cut. 

Slide 39. An idea of tho importance of t his silo may I m gathered 
from the huge Abhav&giri iMgaba dose by, which, according to the 
MahavmniM* was about 405 feet high {£#*, SO feet higher than 
Ht. Paul's Cathedral) and 360 feet in diamuter, Tho height bs 
now reduced. but ih© baa© at*U covers about S- atm* of ground. 

Such are some of the characteristic features ol tho stone archi¬ 
tectural remain* of tho second and third century b,c- 

No building which can be ascribed to au earlier period has 
yet been found, Tliese Fact* have led students of Indian art to 
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coma to the conclusion that the Indians* Like the Burmese, the 
Japanese, anti the Chhic.se, employed wood and wood only for «I| 
architceturuJ pnrpose*. Fergusacm mid many others have even 
gone ho far os to assert that the Indians began to use storm fur 
building purposes for the first limy iix the As6ka period, and 
they must have copied it front the Greek*. 

Grimwedel also seems to sup] tort this theory. 

Kow, the finat Greek invasion, which lasted ouly^aboutLour 
years, took place in April or May, 327 n.c. The date of A fij fa ffl 
monument* may be fixed at about 242 n. tv The intervening |Wii k! 
wa» only S5 years H and, if wo accept the Greek theory, the change 
from wood to stone must, have taken place in it us abort time. But 
■* it paeubfe for a couHorvativonation like the ancient Indians to 
Adopt a new material and to become so otfk-ient in the handling ol 
tliis material as to produce magnificent moimincntH all over India 
and Ceylon within a period of say 100 or 1GG years ? I doubt it. 

It is, of colltsOt true that the earliest buildings in India belonged 
to the Buddhists, and none beta aging to other Contemporary reli¬ 
gious sects have yet come to light- From this wo must conclude 
that either the Buddhists during the Aaftku period destroyed all 
non-Buddhistic buildings then in exiateaee + or such building, ii 
any were in existence* ware entirely constructed of wood. 

The r^midus of Buddhist monuments, however, are In them" 
-elvee quite sufficient to form an accurate idea of the art and 
culture of India In the time oE Asdka. There were? stone-cutters 
who could quarry gigantic shaft.* of hard sandstone 3D to 40 feet 
long, or enormous block of granite, and polish them like jewels* 
There were masters^arwern and engravers who must have had 
chisels and tools quite equal to carving the hardest stone 
and producing relief* representing vivid scene* from life, There 
worn skilful architect* and engineers who were capable of 
urevfuig spacious and lofty edifice*. Such being the caw* is it 
poaslbilc to imagine that the Indians could have attained to tliic 
degree of perfection in the um* of stones for bui filing purposes, 
without ceuturies of previous training t 

There is not the slightest doubt that they built in Wood hJ*g. 
and that some of their stone sculpture* wm copies of wooden 
^iginnlH. But this fact, an well a* the absence of pre-As6kH 
buildings and the mtaKton of Alexander the Great, do not 
necessarily lead one to conclude that the Indiana iw*l stones for 
building purpose for the first time in the reign of Aadka, and 
that they must have got the idea from the Grcek*- 

f>n the contrary ± it is more probable that bi >ih t hew styles existed 
side by side. Wood might have been employed more extensively 
in secular buddinga, for no mins of secular building of any 
antiquity have yet been discovered. 

In Ceylon the upper structure of many a ruin mu*( Imvu boon 
WoocL Wo am this clearly from the arrangement Of monolithic 
pillars nn HtonO stylobates decorated with highly finished 
mouldings. 

Slid* I/. Hie remains of “ the Brazen Palace/ 3 JUHuj Malta 
pm&idaya, at Anuridhapiira* meted by king Dot (hogiinfuu about 
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tliu rHK.'Ond century b-C. ThP pillwf^n I,0Ou in naitibpr, ^upptirt^ 
u iunny-sUm*y?d building* moat probably of wood and bricks. 

Sflfcfc /*. A flight of atop* with makom balustrade* leading up 
to the raided floor of ft rectangular buiMmgfittm»«ecl to bo a vihirt- 
(uutb of Thup4rAmi* Bigaba). The* baa relief* on the 
balustrade are unique. On dthor Aide of the antranee ia ildwQMJs 
a portion of the atonfi basement omftaieiited with ogoo mo ulding . 
Tfio poSiahod flag at tho top of the steps marks the spot when- 
tho door was. The pillars must b*w supported some sort of 
wniKleii structure, 

glufc 42 . Tho carved roprestsiitfttion of the mokom in Ceylon 

_iTiM'Odi-la with gapuifi? jawa. boafii tffeftks, trunk like thftt of hji 

i.-lophaut coiled above its duuut, peacock's tail ustpimded, and feat 
and talons of an eagle. 

Slid* 44. A mukvra-lurmin : ai l oromueutai urdi aU no door a ay* 
and fntageB in Buddhist temples, springing usually fi'oui two profile 
fnakara* facing each other and f^w-raUyaumiountcri by figure of 
D^vae- 

SUdr. 4$. The rock-cut ligure of Buddha (4 foot £ inches) at 

feurumnmya, * f 

Die mok&Ttt arch is not mi uncommon feature la inomn 

inoiuimeots. 

Slide 46. Thi* one in from tlie A jam a cavftt, and it differ* 
very little from the Ceylon arch. 

Slid* 47 A view of the'Hiu| A raisia lMgab* at Anurddl tn v \ in*. 
The mo«t attractive feature of it ri the amngeineot of tho om«- 
meutal pillara on the platform They an? all slender monoliths of 
t lcgant proportions The carvings of the capital* arc singularly 
beauti fid. llwy contain foLal ornament* ^ well ns groteaqus 
tiguro-Bculpturcs. and are fringed with tassels dejiending item tho 
mouths of curious maslos. 

Slide 4H. Thfi pillars »n> arranged in four eubmutric tiirvluH, 
tnid decrease in height an theoi rules expand, the innermost lieiug 
23 feet, and those «l tho outaido circle It fret high. 

The illustrations of indent architectural remains which jt»u 
l.jive now seen are sufficient to support the contention that in 
India and Ceylon both wood and stone were in use m the hnu 
lhn« centuries la-fore Christ—wood more extensively for secular 

blii IdtruTrL - , 

This stale of affairs exists even to this day. anil it mmrt luive 
existed very many centuries Wen- live Aaito period. 

It la true that no jirc-Atrika buildings have a» yet been found in 
India, This con cosily be accounted for. live Indian climate 
and white ant* might have destroyed the wood mehiteoturo- 

A* for remains of stonework, any day wnks buiWing may b« 
discovered by the Indian Arabmologiedi Deportment that will 
settle this imint. One ban already come to light, namely, tlie hilt 
fortn-*se of CiribUaja. with its stone walls, built by tlve architect 
Mali4G6vinda before i he sixth century ».c , according to Professor 
Rhys Davids, 
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Riven if no others arts to be found „ we can stlU account for the 
absence of prt-Astika stonework, I personally know soma ancient 
-ites jo Coy Ion which have been denuded of their atone work— 
and the like—by ovt-rweers and rontraetom of the Public Works 
Department p who happened at the time to bo building culverts 
and repairing roads in the neighbeurhooil Why could not 
hueb a thing happen in ancient times 7 We know As6ka was a 
great builder. His example might have been followed by other 
Buddhist r&ja* and rich men ct£ the time. Th**e officer* might 
have demolished many of the non-Buddhistic buildings iuid made 
use uf tile materia] for their own works- 

Tuniingnott to documentary evidence, we bud in the Buddhist 
scripture* references to stone pillars, staircase*, Jkt-, although 
not to pdicM of stone, except in a fairy tale. 

Rhys Davids, in his most interesting work on Buddhist India 
makes special notice of another sort of atone buddings, namely I 
the hot-air baths, which he says are described in full in the 
\ limy a text of the Buddhist Canon. These baths, according to 
the learned Professor, “ were built on an elevated basement laced 
with brick or stone, with triune stairs up to it and a roiling round 
the verandah. The roof and walls wore of wood, covered first with 
*kms and than with plaster, the lower part only of the wall being 
faced with bricks. Them was on antechamber, and a hot room 
and a pool to bathe in." In the Bighn EikAya there in a. descrip - 
t Jon 01 an open air bathing tank with a flight of stem leading down 
to it, faced entirely of stone and Ornamented with carving*, AIL 
these existed before Alexander's inva&iun- 

Ruin^ of several huUiing tanks of this kind of a later date are 
still to bo seen in Ceylon at Anur&dhapura, 

Hlidr 4*t, This is an illustration of one of them. 

In the t* mtnaga Jautkti we rued an account of a tunnel con- 
strut-ted by Mahavisbadha Pandit.. Although no mention uf stone 
arch i let turn m made therein, yet # it* it, i* full of points of 
iliteral, I venture to quote from it ;—■” The gate of the greater 
tunnel was near the river. Hi* thousand powerful warrior* 
iM^gan digging at the greater I u i li u k l. The gate of the lesser 
tunnel ill llio new town. About TOO giants were ul work on 
it ; they carried the earth in leatliom bags to town, and heaped it 
therein; tlm earth so brought they mixed with water to build 
mm purls therewith* and also used it for plastering wait* and the 
like. The entrance to the greater tunnel woe in the same dtv. 
'Rio tunnel woa provided with a number of door* eighteen cubits 
high, curiously contrived with nitvehmcry. by which one of the 
nail* uf any duor living prewd* all the doors were closed, and a 
necond nail being pressed, all the doora were opened, Either side 
of the tnni^l m worked with bricks and plastered witii stucco. 
The top of the tunnel vrm roofed in with plank* and polished with 
shell*, and the whole place was made white with makul. 
This greater tunnel contained eighty large donrs and sixty-four 
HOJ&I] ana*. All of the** were fltted with machinery, On either 
*ide of the tunny I there were several hundreds ami ihousanda of 
lump' hutiaus. The locks of i\m doors of them, u>u r were contrived 
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with machinery* And, again, there wty cm wither wide of the 
tunnel bedroom^ for nil the hundred pfimies^ and the Loeki of the 
dodra ware of machinery, In each bedroom that* wan placed a 
large hed T decorated with varioudy-colonioci bedding and tr*p- 
pinjKr and in each room there was a throne, surmounted by a 
white umbrella, and decorated in the same wny, Tn rooms 
there were model ltd figurae of women as fair oh goddwsM. dressed 
in all woman's attire, bo beautifully done that a person that did 
not know of it would not be able to distinguish them from t™ 1 
women, unless by touching. And, again, there were charming 
paintings done on either side of the tunnel by clever artisan 
painters. On either side of the tunnel w«re [ i ausm 1 market* to b» 
made to contain various sorts of merchandise, in every part 
they hung up garland 4 of sweet-smelling flowcm 

It ia t of course, difficult to believe that the Indians of the 
Buddhist period could liavo excavated a tunnel as described here. 
Still thijs Htory shown that the Indians in thnao ancient days had 
moat advanced idea*. and certainly wore not tacking' in highly 
inventive fuculty- 

Slide k>- Before I leave this period of Intliau art . tot me show 
you two sfceatito vases discovered at Sonari and Piprahva Stdpae- 
The former is in Central India, nt-ar Bhiba, and the latter at 
Birdhpur, six miles from tho frontier of Nepal, It wi ] I be see n i het 
they have inscriptions in the oldest Brahma character yet dis- 1 
cowd in India. The top three am different photos of the Eonari 
vase, wfiich. according to the inscription, contained relic* or ashes 
of Kdayepa* the Buddhist missionary soot by A^dka to the Bima~ 
laya region. The lower two am photos of the Piprahva vow 
discovered by M r* Pepp* about two and a half ye ar* ago in his 
estate. It ia considerably older than the Sonari one. 

Ihiring Buddha' s lifetime, both BimbntAitt and hia auocwor 
Ajataratm were reigning at R&jagraha, the capital of Magadlia. 
Their wntemporary’ was the celebrated autocrat of the Persian 
empire, Darius, the son of HyBta*fies H who sent an expedition to 
India and managed temporarily to hold sway in the Indus valley. 

We thus see that more than two centuries before Alexander's 
in van! on of Punjab, the Indians came in contact with a nation who 
used stone for building purposes, Mr- Vincent Smith. in hi* work 
on Early India/ 1 says, in reference to Hellenic infliionc*?, that 
“tb$ Mfliifya empire wan not. as some recent writer* fancy that it 
wm, in any way the result of Alexander's splendid but tminatory 
raid r Candragupta did not need Alexander's example to 1 each him 
what empire meant. He and his countrymen had before their 
eyes for ages the stately fabric of the Persian monarchy, and 
it was that empire which impressed their imagination, and 
served as a model for their institutions, in m far a* Limy wore 
not indigenous’’ 

lir. Vincent Smith's ennrJuricms may be correct so far as 
Government Institutions are concerned* But in art the Persian 
influence hm only affected certain forms of Architectural detail 
m ii natural consequence of a long period of friendly intercourse. 
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Wr marmot deduce from it that the Indian* learned th(> art cl 
curving In atone from tl» W&mmw or from the Greeks, or that they 
followed their axample in using stones for building purpurea. 

It is true, as the late Mr + Baden PoweU ban pointed oui„ that 
the rich clay soil of Northern India did not necessitate the use of 
Atones very eactenatve^. We must, nevertheless, remember that 
long before tills Buddhistic period, VAbniki composed the fereat 
epic poem Rdmdyana. From TrofaftOf MacdminelTs Tueid 
account of this poem in his history of Sanslait literature, we see 
that Vfttauti must have got his materials from epic talc* then 
current in Aytidhya, narrating the fortunes of this IkshvAku 
dynasty. 

"This'poem, a* well as the oldest portions of the MphrihhdfaU*. 
give it* an insight into the state of Indian culture in prr- 
Buddhistic times. They contain long descriptions of temples, 
two-storeyed building*, balconies,. porticos, triumphal arches, 
enclosing walls, High I* of htone masonry *tep«. aud a variety of oilw?r 
structure* —oil indicative of a flourishing architecture in ludin 
and in Ceylon, the kingdom of Havana. 

As we carry our investigation* further back into the Vedie 
period all references to stone buildings gradually vanish, Vedir 
scholars agree that the house* of the Veche Aryan* were built 
of wood. Their dtanktotie lire was burnt in the central portion of 
each house- Their fortified enclosure* were made on high ground „ 
and consisted of earth works strengthened with Hlorkadr or 
occasionally with stone. 

1 have so far dealt with the architecture of the Aryans, But 
we must understand that even in the Vedic period there worn 
very many tribes of non*Aryans ■ -the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India—who wpre as civilized as the Aryan invaders, Fhey miwt 
have had some sort of architecture at one period or other. 
Possibly the comparatively modern .Inina and Drmvldian styles 
are offshoots of it* 

Slid* SI- Hero is, for example, a general view of the Rfctlis at 
Mobavallipore. They are supposed to be the oldret of the kind 
in South India, They represent the Dravidian style of the sixth 
or seventh century A.n. 

Slid? 51?. Subrainaniya'w temple at 'Banfore* built by S&ivitee 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century. It is one of the purest of 
I>ravjdian buildings 

Slide 53. A smaller temple near it, of lhe same age* 

Slide 34 - A pagoda, also at Tanjore, built in the fourteenth 
century* It is about 190 feet high* and dedicated to Siva. 

Slide 55 r Details of the same p«guda. 

Slide* #8 and 57. Tower over Taujore |.>alacc; G6pura of 
fieriogham temple at Tricliinopoly, 1.30 feet Ugh. 

Slide 5S. Inner gateway of Scringbam, with 16 pillar*. 

In Ceylon also wo find the Ifravidinu style greatly predorainatr 
ing in monunu-nts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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Slid*' $0- Wfl see it, for example. in thin mill erf tin* irfUn-ui/w/- 
praorida at PolonnAmwa, as we*] I jls in I ho mi iw of I In-. 1 Jr//i rand - 
mma p an imposing fiuilding 17^ feet long, with waits about 
12 feet thick and BO fuet high. 

Slide 60. In Kiri Vehera also, built in the twelfth century* we 
see dearly the Dravidian tftyfo 

Slide 6L On the embankment of Tdp4vnwa T an artificial tank 
of about throe in length constructed by F&r£kr&mu lUlm. is a 
large statue carved in the soLid rock, ft is supposed to be a repre¬ 
sentation of the king In the attitude of holding a palm leaf of thr 
Buddhist scripture*, probably emblematic of Hi* devotion to the 
Buddhist church. 

Slide 62. The temples at Pali tana near Gujarat will give you 
an idea nf Jalna architecture, 

Slid* 63. Adis vara temple 

Slides 64 and 66. Mortiaah ten] | dm 

Slide Freni chaud templo. 

Slide 67* Interior of BhuU-vam temple. 

The history nf Indian architecture is an iumienee subject 4 
requiring yeans of patient study. It isso religious in its elmraeter 
that we can get from every pha^e of it* ntyle an act 1 urate idea of 
the rise, progress, and decline of redigfous idea* not only in India 
pro per „ but ab?o« I may say, in all Eastern Asia. 

With the aid ug these few iJlusf rations, I have endeavoured to 
bring before you the following, facte, namely :— 

I, I) The existence of an advanced stylo of stone architecture 
in the tiurd century before Christ- 

(2) At tliis period the Indian* were masters tn the art of 

carving in stones — a proficiency which required hun¬ 
dreds of years of previous experience. 

(3) This type of ancient Indian architecture covered an Area 

extending from the most northern part* of India down 
to Ceylon — a fact which must be taken into account 
when duseusning the antiquity of atom) architecture 
in India. 

(4) Long before Alexander’s invasion the Indians came in 

tonuh with the Persians, who used stone* for building 
purposea- 

(ij) In India several sty ten of architecture exist, of which the 
I JmvtdiaiL Htylo must have bail a Jong history, probably 
going back to a pro-Buddhistic |wriod< 

A rehaologieOl Survey, Ceykm. 

Before concluding, I desire, and think it win not be inappropriate, 
to refer to the work of the Archaeological Survey of Coy[un fc which 
is connected so greatly with stone Architecture, 

I hove been quite recently fortunate enough to be able to rc-vMt. 
after sixteen yuan*, the scene of my labours in the North-Central 
Province h where for two years I worked a^ an Anfafaat to Mr + 
II. 0. R Bell, Archseologival Commit ionur. 
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I woAggrvatly struck with the progress nsado by the Survey r 
and the large amount of good work accomplished. 

To appreciate and understand archaeological work it is absolutely 
necessary to visit the places of excavation: only then can one 
rightly judge of what has been* and is being. dnniL 

j wUh jiarticularly to draw attention to important excava¬ 
tion* that I saw which had already been carried out, or are 
now proceeding* at Fo|oonaruwa_ An important rock temple 
{Gnt FiVi^r) with beautiful stone htatues of Buddlm ha* been 
fully uncart lied. Frescoes have been discovered at ft brick built 
vihArdp styled popularly Drmafa A/oM Serja, the excavation of 
which is TM'iirinjj coni pie Lion. These paintings giva promise, in 
some respect* s of edipmg the well-known Sigtri frescoes + facs imiles 
of which are in the Colombo Museum* 

3. Mr, A- E. Roberts in u brief speech contended that stone 
buildings existed in India in. the eleventh century before the 
Christian era. 

4. The Hon. Mr. 1\ AnrraAcaalAH i n proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer expressed a hop 1 that it might be possible 
for the Ceylon Government to offer Mr. Wickmnesingho sufficient 
indueomeut to return and settle in the Island, 

The Horn Mr. H. L. G&awford seconded the vote of thank*. 
Carried cordially. 

I MjfSCftliTIU.V at Mi junta le, 

5. SATtafrUANDOA Vro y abbcbasa. ft scholar from India, 
addressed the Meeting by permitwiou of Urn Prcyidont regarding a 
rock inscription recently discovered at Hilda tale* whkh, ha stated, 
could not l>e later than the third century before the Christian era,, 
and which wa* the oldest record extant in Oylhn or India. Ho 
then gaveafull description* of the inscription, which he proceeded 
to interpret as follows s 

Ttnuxlntion vj Mr fnxcripti&u, 

„ + f .. . the eldest dcti rtljotaed by adorable ptf^splor and ^nnl by father 
(comes} accompanied by four men r tm.il drriiOUS of doing got*S stenb 
away the sin of people—by kronmg, standing, and arilting on (this) land. 

6. Mr- Wlc KLREMAsiso he critic rnd the reading end t ranalat ioa 
of the rock record- r rhe inscription from the character belonged 
pahs'OgraphicaHy to the second century alter Christ, and wa* 
far from being the oldest inscription extant. Me could not agree 
with the translation. In his opinion the record inmdy stated 
that somebody had constructed a rank, and that certain holds 
ini gated by that lank had been granted to a certain tetuple. 
Doubt less a copy of the Inscription wa^ among the sqwgeafiH of 
Mihintftlo rock record* taken by the Archaeological (kmmna&kurtr. 

The Meeting tormina ted with a vote of thanks to the Chairman „ 
proposed by Dr- liawa and aeoUBdid by Archdeacon do Wintoa. 

■ ■ -— “* -" ■ ■™ 11 - - 

* I'ho Indian scholar having by ktter, of November 10. IDOfi). 
acknowledged that his ” interpretaE Lon of the inscription hutted 
on a wrong sipy/' and incorrect, hi* laboured t^riptkfD him been 
omitted.— Sec, 
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Colombo yfmtum, December IS, /flfitf. 


Present : 

HLh Excellency Sir lUnry McCollum. G.GM.G., Patron, in the 

Chair. 


S.LP Hngb Clifford* KtGJ£Q M PrtMident. 


w Mr. ^ Fr^ndenburg, J,l\ r Vice-President 


Tho Hon. Mr, P, ArunAchitlaiii, M.A., C*C.S., Vk^PweltfeaiL 


Mr. R t G. Aftth^niaz. 

Mr. T, P. Attygallp, 

Mr* C. O, Canagniatimm. 

Mr. F. H, Chamber*. B. A., 
CCS 

Tho J Ioil, Mr. H* L. Cranford , 
C.M*G, 

Mr. E. S, Dufijinavakot E,A. 
Mr. K. B. Denham, B. A-. C.C,S. 
Rev. J. P r de Pinto. 

Mr, S. de Silva, Goto MtidoliyAr. 
Mr. W. A. do Silva, J.P. T 
Mr. D, X^evopumrotrio^Prciotot, 
Supremo Court. 

Mr, C. A* GoJpin, 

Mr. A. H, GoimH 
Mr. A+ Ml Hamid* 

Mr. B. Mor&burgh, M, a*, ac.s. 
Hov, L. A. Joseph, M-A* B.B. 
Mr. A* L^wis. 

Mr. F, I*rois» F.L,S. 


Mr. D. Montagu* A.M.LC.E. 

Mr. C. Xamaaivayam, J.P. 

Mr, P. E. Mtifgappsb, 

Ten. M* Sri NiuiissarQ, 

Mr, S. Obeyisekeru* Bunrialcr-av 
Law, 

Mr. J, Felris, M.A-, LL.M. 

Mr, P. E. Pirns* Sf+A*. LL*M+. 

ac.s, 

Mr. A, E, Roberts, Proctor, &C. 
Mr. \V. Sumomfiingha. 

Mr. J. M, SfiijEJviratmi, 

| Mr. W, T r Soutburo, B A., C.C.S. 
Mr, G. W. Btjagfm, 3LRC.V.S. 
S. Simmogata Tenmnj±ns&. 

Mr. F* A. TiseverBuingh^* 
I Advocate 

j Mr- P. B. Warren, F RG.S. 

Mr. P, E.Wanigasuriya,Proctor* 
Supremo Court 


Mr, J. Htsrward. M_A** Honorary Secretary, 

Mr. G, A, Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Trtsasiirer, 
Visitor* : Nine ludieta and nineteen gentlemen. 


Butin?*,*, 


l. Mr. Joeeph reed the minute* u f the tienerul M«*ins 
nud of * ispi-ial Meeti^ held 0|1 September S, 1909. rtnd 

these iraro continued, 

. ~ 4“°™ ci ' d 1 *f* of -M«mbojf» elected since the j M t 

tjonsTiil Meeting hold on Augiul 18. 1009. 
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< 3. Mflfl. Excellency the Governor then invited the President p 
Sir Hugh Ctifioid + to read a Paper entitled 41 Notes on DeUt, H1 by the 
Hqvl Mr. J. P. Levdrfp C.C.S,/whoac absence they all rrgrettecL 

4. The Prosideot said he greatly regretted the absence of 
Mr . Lewis* whoso Paper he was about to read* although it gave him 
picture to do bo on Mr+ Lewie's behalf* Ho also regretted that he 
did not know the right pronunciation of the native words and 
proper names in the Paper, and ho hoped for thdr kind indnleenc* 
for any mispronunciation of these. 

He then read the following Paper 
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motes ON DELFT. 

By the Horn _Hr< J. Fh Lewis, C.C.S. 


The inland of Delft p calle^l hy the natives Nt$U7tfim t which 
mean* *" hang island/* is situated Iti miles to the souths 
west of Kayts island m the flftiw Hies, and is about 6 miles 
long by on average of 3 broad. It is of coral formation 
and perfectly flat, tlie non hum part oonsiftting of groves of 
palmyras* and the southern of “ stone-strewn plains covered 
with good graas and dotted with #urirjtt trwaJ** Its extent 
b about 11,500 acres {or 18 square mile*}, of which 2,500 or so 
are under dry grain cultivation, 1,100 under palmyras, and 
1,700 posture land. It comprises flvreo villages known as 
Delft East (Kilaikv KurkhcM), Delft Centre KvridkMj f 
and Delft West (jfrAht Kurickdti). Of these, Delft West is 
the must pmsjsemus. Then? are 20 miles of mads* rough 
and stony T A survey of the bland was mode in IBfti by 
Mr, D. Quinton, 

The population at the Census of 19U1 was 3 r 90ft T and at the 
end of 1905 it was estimated to he 4,050, an annual increase 
uf about 7 per cent, in five years. There are about 1,000 
people belonging to the bland employed elsewhere in Ceylon, 

The people possessed in 190ft four boats (votfai), all under 
8 tons, and twenty catamarans. 

The chief ex]Hjrts are mats, shark iins T ghee in bottleu and 
pots, copra in bogs, pindddv , dried palmyra seeds* coconuts, 
cotton tliread, cuttle-liuh bones, and cattle. Delft ghee m 
in demand at Jaffna. About 50 randier of copra, 20,000 
coconuts, and 10,000 cadjans were exported from Delft to 
the Jaffna peninsula in 1905, also six boat loads of coral, four 
boat loads of ouriyn timber, and cow dung. 


* An int^revtin^accauuL of km A Cruise a inti ng the Island* M ff Juffna.” 
by Mr* A, Llwk, lnt? of the Forwt TVjs+irt merit K vm pLiblinhcd in th& 
■■ Ceylon Literary Etagiflttt/' vqI. L, p, 24 rf *cq. 
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Mat* weaving U the chief industry of the women and old 
men. For a mat they got two measures of paddy, or 12 cents. 
These mats fetch about 15 cents each at Jaffna, 

There is no pottery made, and the small quantity wliich is 
imported is taken great care of P A Delft, man will spend three 
or four measures of grain in stopping a 3sole in a pot or chatty. 
" Holes in pots and puns ale closed with two iron plates fixed 
together by a leaden nail rivetted on both sides. The Maniyagar 
bought a pot m mended for 25 cents, twice it* ordinary 
priced (Jdbunfafrolibfi Report t Northern Province, l9Q§ r ) 
Land Tenure, —The system in Delft is peculiar and different 
from that prevailing anywhere else in Ceylon. The island is 
the property of the Crown, and the people are tenants of the 
Grown; but the term of occupation is of indefinite duration, 
and no rent has over been imposed or recovered, except for 
dry grain cultivation on the plains. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the inhabitants who occupy lands are merely 
tenants-at-will, they Iiave during British times at least been 
accustomed to make and receive transfers of these lands and to 
give dowries of them by notarial deed, m if the dominion was 
vested in themselves and not in the Crown* Up to the present 
year in Delft no lands had ever been sold by the Crown by 
public auction* Tn 1905 1 recommended tliat some lands fee 
put up for sale, and I am glad to see that this course has h'jjw 
been taken, and bo me acres were put up for sale this year (1908) 
—the first sale of 0 town land in Delft by public auction. 

CHmoie .—Though the island is on the whole healthy, 
there is a good dt fc al of fever at the beginning of the year, and 
the infant mortality is great. The death-rate ™ about 28 
per mill* m 1905, but out of every 100 deatlis 67 were those of 
children. The people live in small huts,which in wet weather 
have damp floors, and expos Eire to cold winds and min after 
exceedve heat probably accounts for much of the mortality. 
The establishment of a small hospital has been recommended* 
and one m r I believe, likely soon 1o be provided. 

Food Supply ami CnltimHon* —Their chief food U palmyra 
produce and dry grain. A small quantity of paddy is guttf* 
vaU-d in Ddft West, and of recent years paddy has been 
grown in Delft East and Delft Centre as well. It lr generally 
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cultivated along with voraku. Tile dry grains cultivated an? 

( Awir&pogtm sxyrgh wtb) p mrntu (Paspalum scrobi- 
tulahim)* and sarii {Panicum miUaceum)* Mmdi was 
formerly cultivated in ValSlianuam West, but has been super- 
Mded there by paddy ; it is said to be wholesome. In Delft + 
rioe T which was at one time a luxury, is now becoming a general 
article of food. Milk and its products also contribute to the 
food of the well-to-do in the-inland. In the pasture lands 
there are usually about 130 stone enclosures in which dry 
grains are cultivated, u aggregating an area of about 6,000 
lachamst, with an average annual yield of about S p 00Q bvMv.” 
(Jaffna Catholic Guardian, July 19 y 1902.) 

Toddy is in fact one of the chief articles of food of the Delft 
people. The following is an extract from the report of the 
Manly agar for May, 1904 : —■“ Health of people very good. AD 
the people are fattened with toddy T tkyd are quite drunk 
from morning till night, men* women, and children without 
exception/ r In 1905 he reported the health of the people to be 
good “ m usual at tills season, wlien all Delft b drunk but not 
disorderly.. All looking quite hale and hearty with the 

toddy/ 1 But according to the parish priest it makes them 
quarrelsome, if not disorderly. To quote him: — “Unlike 
other places* here all the castes arc climbers* and 
during the toddy season everybody drinks toddy — men p 
women, and even boys and girls before they set out for school 
in the morning. It is, in fact* tlieir food. The toddy draw¬ 
ing season lasts from January to September, and while it 
lasts the toddy-drinking makes the people most quarrel¬ 
some: husbands quarrel with wives* parents with children; 
in fact, everybody quarrels with every one else, but when 
there is no toddy the people are well behaved and peaceful/* 
This blissful period of the absence of toddy ie only for 
three or four months in the year. The toddy also is said to be 
stronger than toddy elsewhere, owing to its being drawn in 
ote baskets instead of pots. 

Such was the burden of the parish priest p fl complaint * and 
the remedy he proposes is either to restrict the drawing of 
toddy to the male palmyra tree* which would reduce it by 
more than half, a & there are fewer male than female jMilmyru 
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treesj, and the male tree yields toddy for a much shorter 
period, or for Government to levy a tax of 50 cents on every 
tree tapped. The effect of the toddy .season on the criminal 
statistics of the island is. not, however, disastrous 

Flam. —Delft is famed for its medicinal herbs T winch are 
much valued by the Jaffna people, especially a creeper called 
in Tamil chintil. Tinas pom cardifoli& f Si^ rasakinda 7 a powder 
obtained from the stem of wdiich is said to purify the blood 
and to conduce to Longevity, Large quantities are exported 
to Jaffna, Galle, &c. 

A plant said to be peculiar to the island is bavoti (this is 
Psoraim corylifot ia, Sip. htx?i) + I ascertained subsequently 
that it is not peculiar to Delft t but is commoner or more 
appreciated there than anywhere elses It lies been recorded 
also from Anuradhapura, Xalnnda, and Mannar^ and has 
been found at Fanjatemppu in the Jaffna peniiuuila. 

Quantities are bought by the people of Muftfatteu from 
the Delft people for manuring their fields, and licenses to 
Colleet the plant are issued annually to the Delft people at 
Bs. 4 each license. It would not pay to ship it to Jaffna for 
manuring purposes- The people of Delft are beginning to 
use it for manuring tobacco. In Delft nothing but tobacco 
is manured. 

The prickly pear has become a nuisance in Dellt; it ha? 
spread all over the place and covered many a good dry-grain 
land. It is said to have been unknown in the island previous 
to the cyclone of October, IBM, but this statement I can 
hardly credit; however, many people say that it was only 
after this cyclone that it began to spread in Delft, It is chiefly 
in the northern coast. The people hive learnt to eat the fruit, 

Xext to the palmyra, the commonest trees are various 
kinds of hanian d the mriya t and the margom. There are 
some palui trees in Delft East, and two or three baobab trees 
{Adan&mia rfiffifrifa), probably introduced from -Mannar 
There are none in the Jaffna jieidnsuln. nor in any Jaffna 
bland but Delft . 

Fauna commonest birds all the. year round are 
ttijtrwos and parrots,, also larks ; but many birds appear with 
the setting in of the north-east mnnroftn, including plenty of 
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wild duck in the kapbal nr ponds. 1 do not think there are 
any Jungle tirowt* 

CnWfc-— 1 Thf-rs ia an of fftttlp in Delft - In 100 2 it 

wo& calculated that there were about 5 v 5i'tl cattk\ 137 
buffaloes, over 3,000 sheep, and over 2.000 goats. Taking the 
population at 4,000, the proportion was 141 homed cattle to 
every 100 in habitants and 132 sheep and goats, whereas in 
the Jaffna District (including Delft) the numbers were 54 
homed cattle and 44 sheep and goats to every 100 inhabitants. 
At present, though these cattle ure owned by the people, they 
can hardly be said to lie kept- by them- The result is that they 
have increased in number beyond the capacity of the island 
for feeding them, have degenerated in size* and condition, and 
have become more or less wild, so that in the plains the mere 
sight of a human being, native or European, -ends them 
scampering- Yet the h ulls are hardy, and have a reputation 
for working well When a cow calves it is caught and brought 
to the owner’s compound to bo milked, and is tethered to one 
less wild. It is so wild that it cannot be milked into a pot or 
chatty, which would be broken, but a section of bamboo 
(kodaiyol) does duty for a milk pail. When the supply of milk 
diminishes, cow and calf are turned loose and return to the 
plains. A Village Committee rule requires the calf to be 
branded at eighteen months old. Tt generally gets away 
before the performance of that operation and before the owner 
realize* that it has gone- Boys ale therefore sent to brand 
the calves in the plains, and this they do, when they have 
caught them, with the juice of the atvttkcM (Euphorbia 
artfiqttonivii , which is said to leave ns marked an impression as 
a hot iron- The owners otherwise remain indifferent to the 
existence of the calves for about four years, when, if the 
owners happen to want thorn, the bulls are caught and 
castrated, and the cows are caught only if they happen to be 
in calf. Often the owner cannot find Ids quondam calf, and 
if it ib found, it has already been branded by some one else : 
it- is in every other respect /fis nature. The other man, who 
has succeeded iu branding some one else’a calf .after the lapse 
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of some years gives information to the Vidane, claims tile 
animal, and has it registered in hi*, name, in which j t has 
already been branded. 

Wien people from the other islands where cattle are scarce, 
suth i» PtmkuduHuu and Nayinativti, go over to Delft to buy 
cattle, they have some times to wait for three weeks while 
the Delft owner finds and catches his cattle, and during this 
period they are entertained at the expense of the seller. It 
does not occur to the Delft man that this expenditure in 
feeding the buyer virtually reduces the price he gets for the 
animal. 

There are huge quantities of cow dung in Delft, of which 
little use is made as manure. The cost of transporting it 
elsewhere for that purpose would be prohibitive, otherwise it 
would long ago have been used for this purpose in the jsmire 
sola and tin* other islands. 

The practice of milking the cows with bamboos gives the 
mdk a peculiar and disagreeable flavour. 

The people cannot be made to realise that the heavy per¬ 
centage of mortality among the cattle is due, in a great 
measure, to there being too many of them. They attribute 
it to the evil eye of the white man, t.e., of the officials, for 
of white men only officials visit the island. 

Tlirre is a considerable export, however, nf sheep and goats 
from the island. It is to lie regretted that the trade does not 
extend to cattle. It was suggested at a meeting 0 f the Village 
Committee in 1905 that cattle should be folded or tethered at 
night, but the Committee decided that such a measure was 
impossible, as it was “ peculiar to the cattle of Delft to graze 
all night and to lie under shade all day. and during the north¬ 
east monsoon they are infested with mosquitoes to such an 
extent that they run about all night,or get into the sea and 
remain then? for hours/* 

Hence, at night all the cattle are on the seashore, and the 
shore is covered with cow dung, where it is of no use as 
manure. 

Cattle arc met wandering all over the place, and owing to 
their prevailing presence it is necessary to put all heaps of 
Btraw and grain out of iheir reach- Hence, platform* tiodda- 
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Baikal or tktddaraikal) am constructed, supported by three 
palmyra or other trees which may happen to bo growing at t\ 



A Fo#i^it or Fo^dmifai Drift, 


convenient distance from each other. and these arts roofed 
with palmyra loaves or grass, to store the straw on, 

Tht Peoples According to the Maniyagar the chief and moat 
enthusiastic litigant are woman, as property comes chiefly 
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through them in the shape of dowries, and the women do most 
of the trading also. 

At a mooting of the Village Committee in 1604 one o£ the 
members suggested that some rules should he framed to check 
the spread of toddy-drinkiiig, and tho reason he alleged fust 
was that “ the women of the place are quite uncontrollable on 
account of the free ubb of toddy But it is stated that the 
women are more energetic and of more consequence than the 
men, which perhaps explains this attempt at a cruzado against 
fcL a monstrous regiment of women.” 

Dowries are usually given by word of mouth, Daughters 
when married are allowed to enjoy the produce of certain 
lands brought into the common stock by the mother. It is 
very seldom that daughters get any share of the produce of 
iheir father’s lands. The *on* share it among themselves on 
the death of the fattier. A gon seldom takes anything when 
Si© marries, and does not set up a separate establishment. Ho 
lives with his father and works for him, and his frife lives at 
her parent* 1 house. 11 The death of the parents of a newly* 
married couple is generally desired by them.” So the Maniyagar 
remarks. 

Alienation of the right to the produce of lands is by tayi 
knnakht, “a hand account” (which, of course, doee not 
comply with the requirements of tho Ordinance of Frauds and 
Perjuries)* 

In Delft a decree of the District Court is known as a 
PtavMtil i(rppu . This is a survival from the days when 
there was a w Provincial court ” at Jaffna, i.e,, from about 
1807 to 1S33. 

Delft is noted for its healthiness and the longevity of it* 
inhabitant** An old man died the other day whose ago was 
stated to he 11 ih The Eegistrar-Geno ral made inq nines abou t 
it, and, the Maniyagar say a, was satisfied of the correctness of 
the figu re given. The Maniyagar had just registe red ( 1 902) tho 
death of an old man named Femmayinar Visuvanatar, who had 
been to Colombo with horses in the time of Captain NoIan fc and 
was already married at the time he went; this must have been 
at least eighty years ago, os Captain Nolan lefl the Island in 
1824.* (Set footnote on page 349 ) 
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An old womiiii gavo ft dowry in 1810. Shfl brought tlin dp*d 

to the MftiuyagJir for examination in 1903, 

Fences in Delft consist of walls of loose coral stones, supple¬ 
mented, in the Tillage# where there are palmyras< by leaves of 
that tree tied upright against thorn, a# well as croeswise- 



A Delft fence. 


These stone walls, which remind cm of County Galway in 
the west of Ireland (the birthplace, by the by t of the late Mr. 
K W. levers p whose nanKs will bo as long connected with Delft 
as that of Ids fellow countryman Captain Nolan, and, curiously 


* He retired in I82fl, but I think left in 18:24. Edward Nolan wan 
aaxnttcd n Second Lieutenant. 4th Ceylon Regiment, petebor 1810, 
Commandant Of Cajturm, Jiinu^rj' 1 T 1811, end Firnt L^' 0tenant, 

September l&U ; took charge of Debt in 1811* andwia H^mfiriited in 
hi# appointment OS Superintendent of Delft inland, Juno 8+ 1 @14 - 
He wu also ** Sitting MggwWat# And Fiscal fur tho Province of I>*Wt- tp 
He retired on January 1, !S£fl. returned to Ireland. nnd died in 
1S4S> r I limve the authority of 3ir William Twynut for stating that 
tho Captain Xclan who carried the order for the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava 1U Kil nephew. . _ 

There is a tradition about him that in Ihe last yeara of hi* life 
became vrry upuiewiv i i to the people, and tlmt an a punishment hr 
waa rtDMved nod rent to an inland where there wwm no water. An * 
matter of fact* he returned to hii native HTOntry, Ireland, which, imlike 
DeUt„ doea net tuffer from drought- 

Ho w*a succeeded M Superintendent and Sitting Magistrate by 
Robert Atherton- Thcfe poet* were Abolished in mi 

,+ He I mi a salary of £5CH> a year, and the privilege of sul scribing 
Lo the Civil Fund for no annuity of £408 for Iff* after twelve yean* 
service in that situation, but although that gentlemim had the 
tranhlcito me duty cf superintending the Government breeding stud, 
ha was mO*t illiberally restricted from Civil promotion or inemaae of 
alfery,"—Bamu r CuftibiHiie* a/ C*yfon, p> 
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enough j the birthplace oi his successor , the present writer t 
ako) T look quite neat when they are newly built and are 
in use to guard the crops, but when the field is not under 
cultivation they are allowed to fall down wherever the}' list, 
and there are consequently great gaps in moat walls, which, 
with the eioties of which they were built scattered about, 
give the place a very untidy appearance. It La impossible 
to climb over a wall of this kind without bringing down 
an avalanche of stones. 

Delft has since 1902 had a Village Tribunal of its own. 
Before that tho Police Magistrate of Rayte used to pay it 
monthly visits. Tho people seem to have taken kindly to 
Oansabhawa litigation, which has been classified as follows 


January' to March .. 
April to June 
July to September ., 
October to December 


., Kavoti cases 
.. Toddy cases 
,, Palmyra cases 
* * Sowing cases 


The Delft people must have some sense of humour. The 
<l gossip treewill be described later. A recent apothecary was 
nicknamed “The iron doctor ” {irnmpu ikikutiar) , an allusion 
apparently to his unsympathetic manner, possibly due partly 
to deafness. The evidence given in court and the sayings of 
the parties and witnesses, as in Gansabh&wa cases elsewhere n 
arc often quaint and amusing. An old woman defendant was 
asked whether she hall any more witnesses, and replied 
dramatically, 11 Do you not hear the gecko chirping I He is 
confirming what I liavnsaid. What more do you want f Is it 
not evident that the plaintiff is lying 1 f * She won her case, 
and thanked tho gecko for his evidence. 

Fort#, cfctf.—The old Portuguese fort. a quarter of a mile west 
of tho Government bungalow on the north coast of tho island, 
is interesting, as having been in ruins when the Dutch took 
possession of Delft. 

Baldens gives a picture of tlus fort as it was when, the 
Dutch took it from the Portuguese. It certainly, even at the 
present day, looks like a Portuguese building. But the 
tradition is that it was erected by Mika mam., a king of the 
fisher caste {Kprmtfor)* In October, 1903, I visited the ruins 
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of the other fort, which is known as {< Vedi Arasan*s Fort* 11 
They are situated in the north-west, corner of the island, 
ftnd seme 3 or 4 miles from the Government house. The 
building, of which they are the remains, was Apparently 
originalJv a square fort, and about 3 or 4 yards square r bin 
lh new' merely a mound of coral stones grown over with 
prickly pear and emkkatai {Calatropii tjiguntw), ll is 
probably, like the liist fort, Portuguese, but they are both 
attributed to the traditional native kings, Vedi Artisan the 
Mukkuvar king and BlikAmam the Kuraiyar king. I under- 
stand , huwwer, that there art' places in the B&tticalou District 
called after these personages, in the same way that every 
large lank everywhere is attributed to kt Kulhikondnn, so 
that much weight need not bo attached to the fact that 
particular places are called after them. 

From the Colombo Journal! annex a description of the two 
forts as they wen? in 1832, The writer (who calls himself 
“ Penn ^ begins by stating that the Dutch wont to considerable 
trouble in the island. " At the south side nearly 400 wells 
have been dug through a body of solid rock to obtain a good 
supply of w'uter.*** This refers to the wells at Sarippiddi in 
the south-west comer of the inland. 

11 Ruins of considerable extent are viable in various places— 
a small but secure harbour on the north was formed by 
blasting through the coral reef”f !.*■■ tl» harbour at MAvil- 
turai| a mile to the east of the Government bungalow. 

The writer goes on to describe the more important of the 
two forts:— 

“A building of strange structure and device 1 was raised 
for the protection and habitation of the inland lords. To 
caU tills a fori would be giving it too dignified a name ; to 
designate it a house would be si ill less near the mark ! Neither 
is it tower, peel-house, or droog,t square, round, oval, or 
oblong ; Mt is like itself only, 1 a fortified habitation, known 

the origin of the H*tn& in C«ifl Chitty'i 

i R 34 . Query : nrc he and Ai Fepn M identical * 
m Cfcrie Chhty. wlw* however. 5a apparently 
kber of the JoUrnflL ^larrh 22 . 1832 . 

IP Dutch. * 


* Thiaia apparently 
Uni ttfccr puhliAtit d ifl ] 
t A Btotflmcnt also 
quoting from this pun 
1 SVc- droeg “ dry, 
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to the natives of the 1 old fort/ fn Baidu? ljs ? = * India 3 there 
lb a print of this building, but so unlike, that were a person 
to ait down and draw a Eketoh From fancy of what might bo 
found on Delft, he would very likely produce something 
infinitely more resembling it. The plate places it near ei 
3urge tank, with hills in the background covered with groups 
of beautiful largo trees—whereas in reality It ia on a email 
esplanade close to the sea,without el tree save the palmyra, or 
a hole big enough to drown si eat in ■ and as fur hills ! Them 
is nut ei sjHjfc on the whole land 2b fool above the level of 
the sea ! Ergo, if our .author's history h m true as bin prints, 
St is an authentic record indeed 3 

“ The oilly way l can describe the shape of this edifice is by 
supposing a square of 40 feet placed to the north of an oblong 
square of 00 feet by 45, The southern or principal front 
faces the small esplanade, and is 30 feet high, having two 
a to lies of two rooms each. The northern square facing t3tf> 
Trca contains five upper rooms and four lower ones, or rather 
vaults* for they must have been extremely dark, from the 
total want of windows or doom, being only entered from 
above. There have l>eeu two entrances to the building h by 
Nights of stone tfteps at the angles where the squares meet; 
an enemy is thus exposed to a Hanking fire From the upper 
rooms, and also from the roof, which has boon Nat, The 
stone step of a flagstaff still remains in the floor of the prin¬ 
cipal room (the west one in the southern face), through the 
roof of w r hich it h m evidently been erected. Through the 
heart o! one of the walls, winch are of enormous tlnckness 
throughout s a stair leads to the roof from the upper storey, the 
only w ay by w hich it appears to have been gained. A further 
appearance of strength, indeed, is given to the building 
by a solid buttress of stone smoothly coated with chunuro, 
erected entirely round the southern square, and reaching 
from the ground at an angle of 45 c to the upper storey (or 
half the height of tbe wall). This, as well as a great part of 
the building, is still strong and repairable a though built of 
uncut coral, from the excellent cement which has been used. 
It is* however, nuw going fast to decay, principally ftom 
the rm>te of the different trees, so ruinous to buildings in 
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this part of the world, and a few years will doubtless 
witness its fall 1 ’ 

It is but just to BaldffiUfl T a artifit to state that in wot weather 
fclie ground round the fort is all under water and makes tjuito 
a pretty pond, much improving the appearance of the fort, 
whoso frowning walla and deep embrasures sunn® railed by 
banian and palmyra tree# are reflected in it. 


Delft Pout. 



The fort has gone n good deal more to decay since ill is 
deat-ription was written seventy #e\rn years ago. The number 
of roams cannot now be made out* and the flights of stone- 
steps have disappeared ; only thr main outlines of the original 
budding are discernible [see plates I„. II., and 111.)* 

I annex a plan of this fort, which was kindly made far me 
by Mr. tfeorgu Waddell, Provincial Engineer, Public Works 
Department, For the photographs from which the plates 
are engraved, I am indebted to Mr. John Scott T C-C-S. 
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The min in the north-west earner of the island is railed by 
the correspondent of the Colombo Journal the " Firoking’s 
Fort*” by which designation I suppose he means Yedi Arasan 
(which really means " Hie hunter king”). Though he says 
the fort was known hy this name* I have net heard it u«d 
to designate the JfvUuvar king. Thifi fort* he * k ia 

situated on a gentle elevation about 200 yards from the mekv 



Fwt 


Scale 1 ! 30 feot |u un inch. 
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beach on the south-west side of the inland. It is 00 yards in 
dmunference, and about 20 feat lugh, having such parts of 
the on tor surface as still remain mated with ehunam, with 
moulding of different devices. Two flight.- of steps to t| w 
east and west are still visible leading into the building, width 
has been floored about 12 feet above the level of tli* greund. 
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and La so for different in style from any erection uf the 
kind I ever saw, which were all solid, as are* I believe, the 
dagobas in the Kandyan territory. The foundations of four 
small temples are to be seen close to the larger one* and there 
have formerly been six, two at the sides uf each flight of steps* 
one at the north, and one at the south fronts, all circular and 
bell-shaped P with chunani ornaments and mouldings. Were 
it not that the plough had passed over the adjacent grounds 
so often as to have obliterated all marks, I have little doubt 
the foundations of an outer wall would be seen, forming a 
square or compound tn the temple i in one spot there is a 
part, of a wall, but what renders it still more probable is a 
number of large stones, with square holes cut in them for 
supporting pillars, scattered in various places, and which 
have doubtless belonged to the * Khalduns 1 and L Swammy T 
houses surmundingthe object of adoration/ 1 

Xt would appear from tliis description that tliis was really a 
native and not a Portuguese stronghold, otherwiee the temples 
can Imidly be accounted for. Nothing can now be distin¬ 
guished uf t hem or of the flights of steps. 

To leave now the subject of the forts* the Maniyagar showed 
me an UH r or small-leaved ficus* tree, on the side of the road 
between the Government house and the harbour, which is 
known as “ The gossip tree " {Mittakkudfkm MO, the “ Scandal 
comer” of Delft, where the men congregate for that purpose* 
According to the Mamyagar, the men are much idler than the 
women, who are, in fact, of mom importance. Latterly, 
another tree nearer the harbour has begun to supersede the 
original Ci Gossip I me,” 

There is a dry ditch running inland from the sea near the 
old Portuguese fort* known as “ Nolan's canal IT (milrial). It 
is connected with the ai nsI \ la^ootis,or ka[i krit. which lie between 
this and the horn plains, and the tradition is that Captain 
Xolan used to go along it by boat to Yellai near the horae 
enclosure on the other side of the island, 3| miles distant.t 


* Fwu* r^lurftL 

f II Wai cut to dram ofi itw Hood water *t the end of lb® ywr, 
but did not answer Its purpOfte- 
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The TV is a picturesque doTijwt Lore in 1 lie compound of the 
Government bungalow T which m> I think, Dutch (see plate IV.). 
It is substantially built of rut coral stones and contains eighty 
* c bouses ” for the birds to nest in. ft has been fortunate in 
escaping destruction, I am told lliat some of the people, 
beaded by a former Magistrate, wanted it pulled down, on the 
ground that it harboured snakes, as if every stone wall in Delft 
did not do the same in a worse degree. 


■Some // tAtoriml Xott‘4 from Jaffna Diamj and f/n*r 
iH Govemmeni GaztOrJ' 

In September, 1797, "The islands of Delft- and Two 
Brothers 1 * (Iranaittfvu) were made over to Lieut, Colonel 
B&ibut, Commandant of Jaffna, %£ the President in Council ” 
{at Fort St. George) “ having judged it advisable to issue 
orders to the Director of the Government stud at Delft for 
extending the breed of horses.” Mr. John Jervis, the Assist¬ 
ant Resident and Collector at Jaffa* t wrote [ttouficr 4} to 
Lieut, -Colonel Barbut. congratulating liim on these arrange~ 
ments* 11 which you had so much at heart.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Bar hut paid a visit to Delft between September 
25 and October 10, Taking over some horses from Adriam- 
pattern, fie writes to Jervis from “Newtown ” (Negapatam) 
on September 25, stating that he had sent a message to him 
“to beg of you to fUMid mo one of the Company^ sloops to 
receive on board several mares and n stallion , the property of 
John Company. I shall go with them to Delft, and then 
proceed to Jaffna, where I hope to be by the 10th of next 
month,” 

Irannittivii has been so connected with Delft ami its horse 
breeding in the past that a note on the smaller island may 
not bo out- of place hcn-% (For an account of Tranaittivu, see 
Sjx&ia Zttjlanka* voL V_, part XVII, p Nbveiaber, 1907.) 

Lient .^OoIojipI Barbut had a lease inf M the inlands called 
the Two Brothers- or Irenetivoe ” for mneiy-niru? yeara n from 
January l r IHni ; and in 1803, after his death! it wai proposed 
to sell the rent nf ihe unexpired portion of the period of the 
lra*e by public outcry, 1 s 



Platt IV, 
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The rent was 1 rixdollar a year* with 30 risdallara at the end 
of on^ry thirty years. The sale was to be on September I ; 
what happened at it I have not been able to ascert&in. 
Xo European or subject of the United States of America 
or other persons registered as such were to be accepted as 
purchasers 

The islands were described && being valuable on account of 
their herbage, 11 which is always luxuriant p and fit for the 
feeding and fattening of cat tle of ftU description.* 1 
They are situated " adjacent to the western coast of Ceylon, 
and bearing south-west or nearly so of the Fort of Jaff napatam. 
and distant from it 16 miles north-east by north or nearly bo 
from the Fort of Mannar, and dislant from it 22 itides/ 1 
There was a storm on December 4, 1902, w hich seems to 
have done a good deal of damage “ in the District of Annclla- 
tivoe.” An account of the damage done was furnished to 
Government in the following March, 

14 Ifi 1814 them was a terrific cyclone. The water swept 
over the island from the north-east and killed (November 2$) 
two persons, all the sheep and goats f and about IjOG cattle and 
some horses, and felled 4 t 000 palmyras, and left no house 
standing except the stone walls of the Government buildings.” 

(Diary of Government Agent p Ju ne Z5 r 1901. J In the &n*rntiie«f 
Gazette it is stated that on the night of November 25 the sea 
hoist over the whole of the bunks to t he north and north-west;, 
entirely inundating the island and causing the destruction of 
everything that came in its way. “ All the houses, with the 
exception of the Government store houses, have been blown 
down, the hemp crop has been destroyed, and the wheat has 
sustained great injury, the hemp in store has been spoilt by * 
salt water* two lives were lost, and the inhabitants have lost 
nearly the whole of their goats and sheep, with 4,000 palmyra 
trees, 

" At the Two Brothers island the western wall of the largo 
stable gave way and crushed to death 26 colts. The inhabi¬ 
tants are said to have lost 360 head of cattle ; ah the tanks 
and wells are filled with sea water.” 

The same cyclone made a breach In the Faumben reef for 
the first time, and this breach was Bubsequentfy enlarged by 
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the Indian Govern nient and became the Fatmiben channel, 
li This led to the nun of Mannar. For previously all vessels 
came to the north or south bar and discharged cargo, which 
was taken by dhonies and ballams through the channel and 
then re -loaded. There was a huge village at each bar; these 
disappeared when trade was diverted to Paiimben, and the 
importance of tile Mannar Fort „ as controlling the only channel 
coastwise north and smith/ 1 {Diary of Govrmmeni Ageni, 
Northern Province, June 25, 19QI.} 

With the construction of the Mannar Railway, Mannar may 
regain some of its former importance, in which case the 
Fauntben Railway will restore what the Paumbcn channel 
took away, 

I must not close these notes without a reference to the horse 
breeding H which under the Portuguese gave the island a new 
name, liha rfd# Oavolhos. Isle of Horses, Under the Portuguese, 
and alter the 01 under the Dutch, the whole inland was given up 
M> it. In British times, for the first tliird of the 19th century, 
the south of the island was reserved for horse breeding, and 
the end of that century saw n revival of it, but in I90t> the 
horse breeding establish nient was finally abandoned. Exten¬ 
sive ruins of stable* at Sarappiddi and a mile or so west of tin? 
Government bungalow on the north of the island, the latter 
known as the “ Thirty Pillars/* still remain standings gaunt 
among the coral atones, the prIck1j F pear* and the scattered 
palmyra trees of the plains, to show on what an extensive 
scale these operations were at one time carried on. 

In April, 1814 (Gos-eUc), Governor and Mm Bmwnrigg were 
to visit Delft from the pearl fishery. It dws not appear 
> whether the visit was made, but there is no reason to suppose 
that it was not. It is stated that “hemp* of remarkably good 
quality is produced and wheat grown” in timt island* “the 


bwnp *»™ tom Delft to Colombo in September, 

Ifll3, ntu\ in July, ]ai4, one ton of bmp from En-if t to TrLatomnltv, 

In Aupuffli. ISIC, five bale* mw *.*nt to Kayt*. In July, Is 14, then? 
WC1JJ aL» *mi to TrinoomaJw 130 patlamm of diOvn root \OMmfar\dui 
umbtUat#} There i« now no erport of either. (There ntv six rorfewu 
to a pound weight.) 11 At emn eulluroof h&nm uiy thought of 

to WO* importance that it w** ititreduced into Ddfi inland, and 
Nolrtn ni l hi' 3rd Ceyten apijiiiidod to mmerf n- 

t«nd iV —Bufmetl, foe. eft,. p„ 12£. 
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only part of Ceylon where it (wheat) has yet been found to 
thrive.” Xeither hemp nor wheat is now grown in Delft, 
though we have had two agricultural societies at work, one 
in the forties of last century and the present society of sixty 
years later date, I do not know of any other Governor** 
visit. There may have been others during pearl fisheries* 

The Hon. Mr. Robert Boyd s Comndasioner of Revenue, 
visited Delft in the schooner Eliza, which left Colombo on 
February 27, IS23- 

a. Hjs Excellency the Gov uoft i nvited the Mooting to offer 
comments on the Paper, and none being foHhcoiiiing, Hi* Ex¬ 
cellency said that he would like to make one little remark^ It had 
inteiWiod him on 1 coking; through the Paper before coming to the 
Met*ring that a reference w r oa mode to the fact that a survey 
of the inland oF l>lft wub made in 1854 by Mr. D- Quinton. 
When Hi* EieeUcnty wm in Singapore he had very often to refer 
to old plans. aimI like moat old plans they wen? often inaccurate- 
But he frequently came uetoas the name of D. Quinton * whose 
srm r pya were sIwhjtj reliable and accurate. His Excellency could 
not nay whether this was the same D. Quinton ; but if it was the 
same, they could rely on the survey being very good and accurate. 
The Paper that had been read was a moat interesting and instruc¬ 
tive one. He waa sure that everybody would regret the fact that 
they were soon to lose Mr, Lewis, who took such mi interest in the 
Island, nad ao thofou^dy- They would all regret liU departure 
when the time carne to Icwe him. One fact, which would be of 
special interest to temperance uorkers at home* was that the 
inhabitants of Delft were always dnmk. and, consequently. Shed 
to a good old Age t 

ft. Hitt Excellency the Goynknoe next called it^jou Mr, P, E 
Pieris* C.C-&* to rend his Pep'r entitled “ The Dutch Embassy to 
Kandy in 1731^32.” 

Mr. Fima, before reading hi® Pa|>er fc said that he wm unfortu¬ 
nate in that he hod to follow the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, 
which placed him at a disadvantage, f 

His Hw ittmey^ OoWlffiK: Always follow him I 

Sir. PtEKI&i. continuing* said that he had forgotten to bring 
the original manuscript* and as he lived 75 miles away there was 
no way qf Ids getting it in time for the Meeting for their inspection. 
He then rood the Paper* which is a translation by him from the 
Sinhalese of Wij^airiwardhana. Maha Mudiyansc, otherwise called 
Levis de S-leuiu. Maha MudaliyAr. 

The original document was found in an old waWwa in Matara, 
and was placed at hia disposal by Mudaliydr Gunaratna. The 
name of the writer wft* well known in the low-country, being that 
of a member of a family which supplied mom Malm 
than any others. 
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Mr. Fizris then read parts of the Paper. 

[For the. Paper, see page* IS7-22&, ante-] 

Mr. A. E. Roberts offered some remarks. 

Hrs Excellency the Governor said that the Paper, like Mr- 
Pieria'a other Papers, a moat interest Lug dim His Excellency 
had recently been going through another translation by Mr. 
Pieris’i*, viz. T oi Ribeiro‘B Ceil&n, and he took that opportunity 
of congratulating Mr. Pieris on the work. His Excellency hoped 
that Mr, Pieris would always be ready to put hi* special talents 
to use in that direction for their benefit. 

lh Mr. P. ArpnAchalam said he had great pleasure in 
proposing a vote of thanks to tht* gentlemen who had read the 
Papers* which wen? of the highest interest. Mr. Lewis’s Paper 
w r as in every way a model Paper, which brought together interest ■ 
ing information on a variety of matters and such us Civil Servant ^ 
should write. He was very sorry to hear that Mr. Lewis would 
soon be going away p and that they would lose further opportunity 
again of having such interesting Papers from him. Mr. Pleas* 
Paper, though of a different kind, wua quite as interesting and 
wafl worthy of his scholarship and learning. 

12. Mr. F. Lewis seconded , and the vote was carried with 

applause. 

IS. Mr. J. PeerJS proposed a vote of thanks to EUs Excellency 
the Governor for presiding over that Meeting- 5To words* he 
thought, were necessary from him to command that vote* as the 
fact that His Excellency had come there to preside over that 
Hooting at the tail cud of a busy week was evidence of the groat 
interest he took in the doings of that Society. 

14. Mr* P. D. Warren seconded. 

lo- His Excellency the Governor briefly acknowledged 
the vote of thanks- 
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